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BOOK  IV. 

PRESENT  INHABITANTS. 


C H A P.  I. 

✓ : : 

Summary  account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  feveral  Ifands. — 
Clafes.  — 'Emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — - 
Predominant  char  aider  of  the  European  ref  dents. — Creoles 
or  Natives. — Effect  of  climate.  — Character  of  the  Creole 
Women  and  Children.  • — Of  the  people  of  Colour , and 
their  different  tribes  or  cafs. — Limitations  and  refridlions  on 
the  Mulattoes  and  native  Blacks  of  free  condition . — Id  heir 
character  at  length , concluding  with  an  Ode  to  the  . Sable 
Venus. 

TH  E prefent  Hate  of  the  population  in  the  Britilh  Well 
Indies  appears,  on  a fummary  of  the  feveral  accounts 
given  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 
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IV.  Jamaica 

' “v  J Barbadoes 

Grenada 
St.  Vincent 
Dominica 
Antigua  - - 

Montferat 
Nevis 

St.  Chriflopher’s 
Virgin  Illes 
Bahamas  - 

/ 

Bermudas 

Total  - 


Whites. 

Blacks. 

- 

30,000 

— 

250,000  . 

- 

l6,I  67 

— 

62,1  I 5 

- 

1,000 

— 

23,926 

- 

V* 

-£• 

O 

— 

11,853 

- 

1,236 

— 

14,967 

- 

2,590 

— 

37,808 

- 

1,300 

— 

10,000 

- 

1,000 

— ■ 

8,420 

- 

1,900 

— 

20>43  5 

- 

1,200 

— 

9,000 

- 

2,000 

— 

2,241 

- 

5,462 

— 

4»919 

- 

65>3°5 

— 

455,684 

There  is  likewife,  in  each  of  the  Blands,  a confi- 
derable  number  of  perfons,  of  mixed  blood,  and  Native 
Blacks,  of  free  condition.  In  Jamaica  they  are  reckoned,  as 
we  have  fhewn,  at  ten  thoufand  and  I have  reafon  to  believe 
they  do  not  fall  fhort  of  the  fame  number  in  all  the  other 
Illands  collectively  taken.  The  whole  inhabitants  therefore 
may  properly  be  divided  into  four  great  clafles.  1.  Euro- 
pean Whites  ; 2.  Creole  or  Native  Whites ; 3.  Creoles  of 
mixed  blood,  and  free  Native  Blacks ; 4.  Negroes  in  a Late 
of  flavery.  I fhall  treat  of  each  clafs  feparately;  premifing, 
however,  that  there  are  perfons  not  comprehended  in  either 
clafs ; fuch  as  emigrants  from  North  America,  and  a confi- 
derable  body  of  Jews.  In  Jamaica,  the  latter  enjoy  almoft 
every  privilege  poffefled  by  the  Chriftian  Whites,  excepting' 
x only 
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«n1y  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  ; of  being  returned  to  fervc 
in  the  affembly,  and  of  holding  any  office  of  magistracy ; but 
they  have  the  liberty  of  purchaling  and  holding  lands,  as  freely 
as  any  other  people  and  they  are  likewife  allowed  the  publick 
exercife  of  their  religion ; for  which  purpofe  they  have  eredted 
two  or  more  fynagogues ; and  I have  not  heard  that  Jamaica 
has  had  any  reafon  to  repent  of  her  liberality  towards  them. 
As,  however,  they  differ  but  little  in  manners  and  cuftoms 
from  the  reff  of  their  nation  which  are  difperfed  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  I Shall  pafs  them  by,  without  further 
detail.  The  other  White  Inhabitants,  not  comprehended  in 
this  enumeration,  are  too  few  to  merit  particular  notice  fa ). 


CHAP. 

I. 


It  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  moft  of  the  natives  of 
Europe  who  emigrate  to  the  Weft  Indies,  remove  thither  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  greater  encouragement  to  their  abilities 

(a)  The  following  account  of  the  White  Inhabitants,  Free-Negroes,  and 
Slaves,  in  the  French  Weft  Indies,  may  ferve  to  gratify  curiofi ty.  It  is  taken 
from  the  authority  of  Monf.  Neckar;  but  I have  reafon  to  think  that  the  Negro 
Slaves  are  nearly  doubled  in  the  French  Illands  fince  this  account  was  taken. 


Whites. 

Free  Blacks,  &c. 

Slaves. 

St.  Domingo,  in  1779  - 

32,650 

— 7,055  — 

24.9,  oq8 

Martinico,  in  1776  - - - 

1 1,619 

2,892  — 

71,268 

Guadaloupe,  in  1779 

13,26x 

1 

M 

£>* 

& 

1 

85,327 

St.  Lucia,  in  1776  - - - 

Tobago,  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  1 

2>397 

— 1,050  — 

10,752- 

the  fame  as  St.  Lucia  f 

2>397 

— 1,050  — 

10,752 

Cayenne,  in  1780  - > - 

i>358 

— — — 

10,539 

63,682 

— 13,429  — 

437,7^6 
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ROOK  and  induftry  than  has  offered  at  home.  Yet  let  it  not  be 
IV.  imagined  that  the  major,  or  even  any  considerable  part,  of 
' ~v~  " them  are  defperate  and  needy  adventurers,  who  Seek  refuge 

from  a prifon,  or  expatriate  themfelves  in  the  fond  idea  of  - 
living  luxurioufly  without  labour.  Thefe  Iflands  give  but  lit- 
tle countenance  to  idlenefs,  nor  offer  any  afylum  to  vagabonds 
and  fugitives.  Many  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  were  originally 
compofed  of  men  who  fought,  in  the  wilderneffes  of  the  New 
World,  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  thofe  natural  or  fuppofed 
rights  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  their  native  country. 

I extend  this  defcription  to  perfons  of  oppofite  political  Senti- 
ments and  connexions,  to  loyalifts  as  well  as  republicans  : for 
it  is  hoped  that  Some  of  each  party  were  men  whofe  principles 
were  honeft,  though  their  conduX  might  have  been  wrong. 
The  advocates  of  loyalty  fought  refuge  chiefly  in  Barbadoes, 
•and  many  of  the  adherents  of  Cromwell,  after  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  found  proteXion  in  Jamaica.  At  prefent, 
among  the  numbers  whom  accident  or  choice  conduXs  to  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies,  the  juniors  in  the  learned  profeflions  of 
law,  phyfic,  and  divinity,  conftitute  a confiderable  body. 
Thefe  men  ought  to  be,  and,  generally  Speaking,  really  are, 
perfons  of  education  and  morals.  Few  places  afford  greater 
encouragement  to  the  firft  and  Second  of  thefe  employments  ; 
and,  as  ability  is  foftered  and  called  forth  by  exercife,  no  part 
of  the  Britifh  dominion  has,  in  my  opinion,  produced  abler 
men  in  either  (in  proportion  to  their  number)  than  thefe 
iflands.  Local  prejudice,  and  bigotry  towards  great  names, 
may  perhaps  incline  Some  perfons  to  difpute  this  aflertion  $ 
but,  prejudice  and  bigotry  apart,  it  will  be  found,  I believe. 
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that  Nature  has  distributed  the  gifts  of  genius  more  equally 
and  generally  than  is  commonly  imagined:  it  is  cultivation 
and  favour  that  ripen  and  bring  them  to  perfection.  The  Bri- 
tifh  Navy  and  Army  like  wife  contribute  confide  rably  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  White  Inhabitants.  Individuals  in  both 
thefe  profeflions,  either  from  the  inducement  of  agreeable 
connexions,  which  it  would  be  ftrange  if  many  of  them  did 
not  form  in  a long  refidence  in  thefe  countries,  or  captivated 
by  the  new  profpedts  which  open  to  their  contemplation, 
very  frequently  quit  the  bufinefs  of  arms,  and  the  dangers  of 
a tempeftuous  element,  and  become  peaceful  citizens  and  in- 
duftrious  planters.  Next  to  thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  mer- 
cantile part  of  the  inhabitants,  fuch  as  factors,  Store-keepers, 
book-keepers,  and  clerks  3 who  are  followed  by  tradefmen  and 
artificers  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  millwrights,  carpenters, 
mafons,  copperfmiths,  and  others  3 mod  of  whom,  either 
through  accident  or  necefiity,  after  fome  years  refidence,  be- 
come adventurers  in  the  foil.  Then  come  the  huSbandmen,. 
or  cultivators  of  the  land,  profefiedly  fuch  3 who  are  com- 
monly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  managers,  overfeers, 
and  plantation  book-keepers  j and  they  constitute  a numerous 
body  of  people,  compofed  of  men  of  all  countries  and  cha- 
racters 3 for,  unfortunately,  every  enterprifing  genius,  who 
has  either  learned  no  particular  trade,  or  has  been  brought  up 
to  one  which  is  ufelefs  in  thefe  regions,  fancies  himfelf  capa- 
ble of  fpeedily  acquiring  all  the  various  knowledge  of  the 
fugar  planter,  and  the  right  management  and  government  of 
jhis  fellow-creatures,  the  Negroes  3 though  in  truth  a more 

weighty 
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weighty  charge  in  itfelf,  and  more  important  in  its  conle- 
quencts,  can  fcarcely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 

I have,  I think,  in  a former  place,  affigned  the  caufes  to 
which  it  is  partly  afcribable  that  emigrants  from  various  parts 
of  the  mother- country,  fucceffively  conftitute  the  bulk  of  the 
fugar  cclonifts ; of  whom  it  is  certain  that  the  major  part  re- 
tain, in  a confiderable  degree,  the  manners  and  habits  of  life 
in  which  they  were  educated.  Yet  there  are  authors  who 
aftedt  to  defcribe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Weft  Indies,  as  a 
herd  of  criminals  and  convidts ; and  cite  the  ftale  crimes  and 
violences  of  lawlefs  men,  a century  ago,  when  thefe  iflands 
were  the  rendezvous  of  pirates  and  bucaniers,  as  a juft  repre- 
fentation  of  the  reigning  colonial  habits,  manners,  and  dilpo- 
fitions ! 

Calumnies  fo  grofs,  defeat  themfelves  by  their  abiur- 
dity ; — but  although  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  a voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantick  creates  any  fudden 
or  radical  change  in  the  human  mind,  yet,  notwithftanding 
what  has  been  juft  obferved  concerning  local  manners  and 
habits  in  the  different  claffes  of  European  fettlers,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  prevails  befides,  fomething  of  a marked 
and  predominant  charadter  common  to  all  the  White  refi- 
dents. 

Of  this  character  it  appears  to  me  that  the  leading  feature 
is  an  independent  fpirit,  and  a difplay  of  confcious  equality, 

through- 
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throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The  pooreft  White  CHAP: 
perfon  feerns  to  confider  himfelf  nearly  on  a level  with  the  ^ b 
richeft,  and,  emboldened  by  this  idea,  approaches  his  employer 
with  extended  hand,  and  a freedom*  which,  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  is  feldom  difplayed  by  men  in  the  lower  orders  of 
life  towards  their  fuperiors.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  principle.  It  arifes,  without  doubt,  from  the 
pre-eminence  and  diftindtion  which  are  neceffarily  attached 
even  to  the  complexion  of  a White  Man,  in  a country  where 
the  complexion,  generally  fpeaking,  diftinguifhes  freedom  from 
flavery.  Of  the  two  great  claffes  of  people  in  mod  of  thefe 
colonies,  the  Blacks  outnumber  the  Whites  in  the  proportion 
of  feven  to  one.  As  a fenfe  of  common  fafety  therefore 
unites  the  latter  in  defer  ties  than  are  neceffary  among  men 
who  are  differently  fltuated,  fo  the  fame  circumftance  neceffa- 
rily gives  birth  among  them  to  reciprocal  dependance  and  re- . 
fped.  Other  caufes  contribute  to  the  fame  end..  “ Where 
flavery”  (fays  a great  judge  of  human  nature)  “ is  effabliffied 
“ in  any  part  of  the  world,  thofe  who  are  free,  are  by  far  the 
“ moft  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to 
“ them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a kind  of  rank  and  privi- 
“ lege.  Not  feeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  m countries  where 
“ it  is  a common  bleffing,  may  be  united  with  much  abjedl 
“ toil,  with  great  mifery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  fervitude, 

“ liberty  looks  among  them  like  fomething  that  is  more  noble 
“ and  liberal..  Thus  the  people  of  the  Southern  Colonies  (of 
“ America)  are  much  more  ftrongly,  and  with  a higher  and 
“ more  ftubborn  fpirit,  attached  to  liberty,  than  thofe  to  the 
“ Northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  commonwealths 

“ fucll: 
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“ fuch  were  our  Gothic  anceftors  j fuch  in  our  days  are 
“ the  Poles ; and  fuch  will  be  all  matters  of  Haves,  who  arc 
“ not  (laves  themfelves  (c).” 

Possibly  too,  the  climate  itfelf,  by  increafing  fenfibility, 
contributes  to  create  an  impatience  of  fubordination.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  confcioufnefs  of  felf-im- 
portance  in  the  Weft  Indian  character,  the  confequences  re- 
fill ting  from  it  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  If  it  fometimes 
produces  an  oftentatious  pride,  and  a ridiculous  attestation  of 
fplendcur,  it  more  frequently  awakens  the  laudable  propenfi- 
ties  of  our  nature — franknefs,  fociability,  benevolence,  and 
generality.  In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  the  virtue  of  hofpita- 
lity  more  generally  prevalent,  than  in  the  Britifb  Sugar  Iflands. 
The  gates  of  the  planter  are  always  open  to  the  reception  of 
his  guefts.  To  be  a ftranger  is  of  itfelf  a fufficient  introduc- 
tion. This  fpecies  of  hofpitality  is  indeed  carried  fo  far,  that, 
as  Mr.  Long  has  remarked,  there  is  not  one  tolerable  inn 
throughout  all  the  Weft  Indies  (d). 

■ Tq 

(c)  Burke’s  Speech  in  Parliament,  22  March,  1775* 

[d)  There  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  life  of  the  White  Inhabi- 
tants which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  an  European  newly  arrived ; one  of 
which  is  the  contrail  between  the  general  plenty  and  magnificence  of  their  tables 
(at  leaft  in  Jamaica)  and  the  meannefs  of  their  houfes  and  apartments ; it  being 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  at  the  country  habitations  of  the  planters,  a fpiendid 
fideboard  loaded  with  plate,  and  the  choicell  wines,  a table  covered  with  the  fir.eft 
damafk,  and  a dinner  of  perhaps  fixteen  or  twenty  covers ; and  all  this,  in  a 
hovel  not  fuperior  to  an  Englilh  barn.  A ftranger  cannot  fail  alfo  to  obferve  a 
ftrange  incongruity  and  inconfiftency  between  the  great  number  of  Negro  do- 

meftics, 


♦ " 
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To  the  fame  caufe  may  perhaps  be  afcribed,  on  the  other  CHAP, 
hand,  that  eagernefs  for  litigation  and  juridical  controverfy,  n I- 
which  fo  remarkably  predominates  in  moft  of  thefe  Iflands. 

From  this  unfortunate  paflion,  ruinous  as  it  frequently  proves 
to  individuals,  this  advantage  however  refults  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large ; that  the  lower  orders  of  men,  from  their  fre- 
quent attendance  at  the  courts  of  law  as  jurymen,  acquire 
a degree  of  knowledge,  and  a clearnefs  and  precifion  of  rea- 
foning,  which  are  not  generally  to  be  found  in  men  of  the 
fame  rank  in  England.  Thus  the  petty  juries  in  the  Weft 
Indies  are  commonly  far  more  intelligent  and  refpedtable  than 
thofe  in  Great  Britain.  Every  candid  perfon,  who  has  at- 
tended the  courts  of  criminal  jurifdidtion  in  both  countries, 
muft  confirm  this  obfervation. 

But,  it  is  to  the  Creoles  or  Natives,  that  we  muft  look  for 
the  original  and  peculiar  caft  of  charadter  imprefled  by  the 
climate,  if  indeed  the  influence  of  climate  be  fuch  as  many 

medics,  and  their  appearance  and  apparel.  The  butler  (and  he  but  feldom)  is 
the  only  attendant  that  is  allowed  the  luxury  of  (hoes  and  (lockings.  All  the 
others,  and  there  is  commonly  one  to  each  gueft,  wait  at  table  in  bare-footed 
majejiy ; fome  of  them  perhaps  half  naked.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  manners 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  Weft  Indies  (in  Jamaica  efpecially)  is  the  number  of 
nautical  expreffions  in  their  convention.  Thus  they  fay,  hand  fuch  a things 
inftead  of  bring  or  give  it.  A plantation  well  (locked  with  Negroes,  is  faid  t* 
be  well  handed : an  office  or  employment  is  called  a birth  j the  kitchen  is  deno- 
minated the  cook-room  a warehoufe  is  called  a Jlore,  or  Jlore-rocm ; a fopha  is 
called  a cot\  a waiftcoat  is  termed  a jacket-,  and  in  fpeaking  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft,  they  fay  to  windward  and  leeward.  This  language  has  probably  prevailed 
(ince  the  days  of  the  bucaniers, 
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ROOK  writers  imagine.  For  my  own  part,  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
IV.  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  difplays  itfelf  more  ftrongly  on  the 

~v”  perfons  of  the  Natives,  than  on  their  manners,  or  on  the 

faculties  of  their  minds.  They  are  obvioufly  a taller  race,  on 
the  whole,  than  the  Europeans  ; but  I think  in  general  not 
proportionably  robuft.  I have  known  feveral  who  were  full 
fix  feet  four  inches  in  height ; but  they  wanted  bulk,  to  meet 
our  ideas  of  mafculine  beauty.  All  of  them,  however,  are 
diftinguifhed  for  the  freedom  and  fupplenefs  of  their  joints  ; 
which  enable  them  to  move  with  great  eafe  and  agility,  as 
well  as  gracefulnefs,  in  dancing.  From  the  fame  caufe  they 
excel  in  penmanfhip,  and  the  ufe  of  the  fmall  fword.  It 
has  been  truly  obferved,  that  the  effect  of  climate  is  like- 
wife  obvious  in  the  flrudture  of  the  eye,  the  focket  being  con- 
fiderably  deeper  than  among  the  natives  of  Europe.  By  this 
conformation,  they  are  guarded  from  thofe  ill  effects  which 
an  almoft  continual  flrong  glare  of  fun-fhine  might  otherwife 
produce ; and  it  is  a curious  circumftance,  that  their  fkin  feels 
conliderably  colder  than  that  of  a European ; a proof,  I 
think,  that  nature  has  contrived  fome  peculiar  means  of 
protecting  them  from  the  heat,  which  fhe  has  denied  to  the 
nations  of  temperate  regions,  as  unneceflary.  Accordingly, 
though  their  mode  _ of  living  differs  in  no  refpeCt  from  that 
of  the  European  refidents,  they  are  rarely  obnoxious  to  thofe 
inflammatory  diforders  which  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the 
latter. 

The  ladies  of  thefe  Iflands  have  indeed  greater  caufe  to 
boafl;  of  this  fortunate  exemption,  than  the  men-;  a pre-emi- 
nence 
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nence  undoubtedly  acquired  by  the  calm  and  even  tenour  of 
their  lives,  and  by  an  habitual  temperance  and  felfi denial. 
Except  the  exercife  of  dancing,  in  which  they  delight  and  ex- 
cel, they  have  no  amufement  or  avocation  to  impel  them  to 
much  exertion  of  either  body  or  mind.  Thofe  midnight 
ailemblies  and  gambling  conventions,  wherein  health,  fortune, 
and  beauty,  are  fo  frequently  facrificed  in  the  cities  of  Europe, 
are  here  happily  unknown.  In  their  diet,  the  Creole  women 
are,  I think,  abftemious  even  to  a fault.  Simple  water,  or 
lemonade,  is  the  ftrongeft  beverage  in  which  they  indulge ; 
and  a vegetable  mefs  at  noon,  feafoned  with  cayenne  pepper, 
conflitutes  their  principal  repaft.  The  effedt  of  this  mode  of 
life,  in  a hot  and  oppreffive  atmofphere,  is  a lax  fibre,  and  a 
complexion  in  which  the  lily  predominates  rather  than  the 
rofe.  To  a ftranger  newly  arrived,  the  ladies  appear  as  juft 
rifen  from  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  Their  voice  is  foft  and  fpirit— 
lefs,  and  every  ftep  betrays  languor  and  lafiitude.  With  the 
fineft  perfons,  they  certainly  want  that  glow  of  health  in  the 
countenance,  that  delicious  crimfon  (lumen  purpureum  ju - 
*uent<z)  which,  in  colder  countries*  enlivens  the  coarfeft  fet 
©f  features,  and  renders  a beautiful  one  irrefiftible. 

Youth’s  orient  bloom,  the  blufh.  of  chafte  defire. 

The  Iprightly  converfe,  and  the  fmile  divine, 

(Love’s  gentler  train)  to  milder  climes  retire. 

And  full  in  Albion’s  matchlefs  daughters  fhine. 

In  one  of  the  principal  features  of  beauty,  however,  few 
ladies  furpafs  the  Creoles ; for  they  have,  in  general,  the  fineft 
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ij  O O K eyes  of  any  women  in  the  world ; large,  languilhing,  and  ex- 
IV*  preflivej  fometimes  beaming  with  animation,  and  fometimes 
melting  with  tendernefs;  a fure  index  to  that  native  goodnefs 
of  heart  and  gentlenefs  of  difpofition  for  which  they  are  emi- 
nently and  defervedly  applauded,  and  to  which,  combined  with 
their  fyftem  of  life  and  manners  (fequeftered,  domeftick,  and 
unobtrulive),  it  is  doubtlefs  owing,  that  no  women  on  earth, 
make  better  wives,  or  better  mothers  ( e ). 

Perhaps,  the  circumftance  molt  dift'inguilhable  in  the 
charadter  of  the  Natives  to  which  the  climate  feems  to  con- 
tribute, is  the  early  difplay  of  the  mental  powers  in  young 
children  % whofe  quick  perception,  and  rapid  advances  in 
knowledge,  exceed  thofe  of  European  infants  of  the  lame  age, 
in  a degree  that  is  perfectly  unaccountable  and  aftonilhing- 
This  circumftance  is  indeed  too  ftriking  to  have  efcaped  the 
notice  of  any  one  writer  who  has  vilited  the  tropical  parts  of 
America  ; and  the  fa<ft  being  too  well  eftablilhed  to  be  denied, 
the  philofophers  of  Europe  have  conloled  themfelves  with  an 
idea  that,  as  the  genius  of  the  young  Weft  Indians  attains 
fooner  to  maturity,  it  declines  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Eu- 
ropeans. Nature  is  fuppofed  to  adt  in  this  cafe  in  a manner 
analogous  to  her  operations  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where 
the  trees  that  come  fooneft  to  perfedtion,  are  at  the  fame  time 

(<?)‘  The  Creole  ladies  are  noted  for  very  fine  teeth,  which  they  preferve  and 
keep  beautifully  white  by  a conftant  ufe  of  the  juice  of  a withe  called  the  Chew- 
ftickj  a fpecies  of  rhamnus.  It  is  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  uied  as  a tooth- 
\>ru&.  The  juice  is  a ftrong  bitter,  and  a powerful  detergent. 
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Icfs  firm  and  durable  than  thofe  which  require  more  time  for 
the  completion  of  their  growth.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the 
fubfequent  acquirements  of  the  mind  in  the  Natives,  do  not 
always  keep  pace  with  its  early  progrefs  ; but  the  chief  caufe 
(as  Ulloa  hath  obferved)  of  the  fhort  duration  of  fuch  pro- 
miling  beginnings,  feems  to  be  the  want  of  proper  objedts  for 
exercifing  the  faculties.  The  propenlity  alfo,  which  the  di- 
mate undoubtedly  encourages,  to  early  and  habitual  licentiouf- 
nefs,  induces  a turn  of  mind  and  difpofition  unfriendly  to 
mental  improvement.  Among  fuch  of  the  Natives  as  have 
happily  efcaped  the  contagion  and  enervating  effedts  of  youth- 
ful excefles,  men  are  found  of  capacities  as  ftrong  and  per- 
manent, as  among  any  people  whatever.  - 

As  I cannot  therefore  admit  that  the  Creoles  in  general 
poflefs  lefs  capacity  and  liability  of  mind  than  the  natives  of 
Europe,  much  lefs  can  I allow  that  they  fall  fhort  of  them  in 
thofe  qualities  of  the  heart  which  render  man  a bleffing  to- 
all  around  him.  Generality  to  each  other,  and  a high  degree 
of  companion  and  kindnefs  towards  their  inferiors  and  de- 
pendents, diflinguifh  the  Creoles*  in  a very  honourable  man- 
ner f/J.  If  they  are  proud,  their  pride  is  allied  to  no  mean- 
nefs.  Inllrudled  from  their  infancy  to  entertain  a very  high 
opinion  of  their  own  confequence*  they  are  cautious  of  doing 
any  adt  which  may  leffen  the-  -confcioufnefs  of  their  proper 


H (f)  Adventurers- from  Europe  are  unlv'erfally  more  cruel  and  ;morofe.  to- 
wards  the  Slaves  than  the  Creoles  or  Native  Weft  Indians.” 

Ramfeyj  Eflay  on  the  Treatment  and  Converfion  of  the  Slaves,  &c» 
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dignity.  From  the  fame  caufe  they  fcorn  every  fpecies  of 
concealment.  They  have  a franknefs  of  difpofition  beyond 
any  people  on  earth.  Their  confidence  is  unlimited  and  en- 
tire. Superior  to  falfehood  themfelves,  they  fufpedt  it  not  in 
others. 

How  far  this  noblenefs  of  difpofition  may  be  afcribed  to 
the  influence  of  a genial  climate,  and  how  far  to  education 
and  example,  I prefume  not  to  dilcriminate.  The  effects  of 
heat  on  the  body  are  diffidently  vifible ; but  perhaps  Philofo- 
phers  have  relied  too  much  on  a fuppofed  fympathy  between 
the  body  and  mind.  “ The  Natives  of  hot  climates”  (fays  one  p 
writer)  “ are  flotbful  and  timid  ■”  but  timidity  is  by  no  means  .* 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  indolence.  The  mind  may  re-i 
quire  great  force  to  roufe  it  to  due  exertion;  but,  being  pro- 
perly urged,  may  difplay  qualities  very  oppofite  to  thofe  of  a 
timid  difpofition.  At  lead,  timidity  conditutes  no  part  of  the 
character  ef  the  Natives  of  the  Britifh  Wed  Indies.  Indo- 
lence, I admit,  is  too  predominant  among  them  ; but  that  they 
are  deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  no  man,  who  has  the  fmalled 
acquaintance  with  them,  will  allow  for  a moment.  Even  the 
indolence  of  which  they  are  accufed,  is  rather  an  averfion  to 
ferious  thought  and  deep  reflection,  than  a dothfulnefs  and 
iluggifhnefs  of  nature.  Both  fexes,  when  the  fprings  of  the 
mind  are  once  fet  in  motion,  are  remarkable  for  a warm  imagi- 
nation and  a high  flow  of  fpirits.  There  feems  indeed  uni- 
verfally  to  reign  among  them  a promptitude  for  pleafure. 
This  effect  has  been  afcribed,  and  perhaps  judly,  to  the  levity 

of 
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of  the  atmofphere  (g).  To  the  fame  caufe  is  commonly  im-  CHAP., 
puted  the  propenfity  obfervable  in  moil  of  the  Weft  Indians  to  I. 
indulge  extravagant  ideas  of  their  riches ; to  view  their  cir- 
cumftances  through  a magnifying  medium,  and  to  feaft  their 
fancies  on  what  another  year  will  effect.  This  anticipation  of 
imaginary  wealth  is  fo  prevalent  as  to  become  juftly  ridiculous ; 
yet  I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a propenfity  that  exifts  inde- 
pendent of  the  climate  and  atmofphere,  and  that  it  arifes 
principally  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the  Weft  Indian 
Planters  as  land-holders.  Not  having,  like  the  proprietors 
of  landed  eftates  in  Great  Britain,  frequent  opportunities  of 
letting  their  plantations  to  fubftantial  tenants,  they  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  compelled  to  become  practical  farmers  on  their  own 
lands,  of  which  the  returns  are,  in  the  higheft  degree,  fluctu- 
ating and  uncertain.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  a Weft  In- 
dian property  is  a fpecies  of  lottery.  As  fuch,  it  gives  birth 
to  a fpirit  of  adventure  and  enterprife,  and  awakens  extrava- 
gant hopes  and  expectations; — too  frequently  terminating  in. 
perplexity  and  difappointment. 

Such  are  the  few  obfervations  which  I have  noted  con- 
cerning  the  character,  difpofition,  and  manners  of  the  White 
inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands.  I proceed  now  to  perfons  of 
mixed  blood  (ufually  termed  People  of  Colour)  and  Native 
Blacks  of  free  condition.  Of  the  former,  ail  the  different, 
claftes,  or  varieties,  are  not  eafily  difcciminated.  In  the  Bri- 

(g)  Mofely  on  the  Climate  of  the  Weft  Indies, . 
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BOOK  tifli  Weft  Indies  they  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
IY.  Samboes,  Mulattoes , Quadroons,  and  Mejlizos  (h)  ; but  the  Spa- 
’*  ' ' niards,  from  whom  thefe  appellations  are  borrowed,  have 

many  other  and  much  nicer  diftindtions,  of  which  the  follow- 
■kig  account  is  given  by  Don  Anthonio  De  Ulloa,  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena : 

AmO'.ng  the  tribes  which  are  derived  from  an  intermixture 
of  the  Whites  with  the  Negroes,  the  firft  are  the  Mulattoes ; 
next  to  thefe  are  the  Tercerones,  produced  from  a White  and  a 
Mulatto,  with  fome  approximation  to  the  former,  but  not  fo 
near  as  to  obliterate  their  origin.  After  thefe,  follow  the 
Quarter  ones,  proceeding  from  a White  and  a Terceron.  The 
laft  are  the  Quinterons,  who  owe  their  origin  to  a White  and 
Quarteron.  This  is  the  laft  gradation,  there  being  no  vifible 
difference  between  them  and  the  Whites,  either  in  colour 
or  features;  nay,  they  are  often  fairer  than  the  Spaniards. 
The  children  of  a White  and  Quinteron  confider  themfelves 
as  free  from  all  taint  of  the  Negro  race.  Every  perfon  is  fo 
jealous  of  the  order  of  their  tribe  or  caft,  that  if,  through 
inadvertence,  you  call  them  by  a degree  lower  than  what  they 
actually  are,  they  are  highly  offended.  Before  they  attain  the 

( h)  A Sambo  is  the  offspring  of  a Black  Woman  by  a Mulatto  Man,  or  vice 
verfa. 

Mulatto  — of  a Black  Woman  by  a White  Man. 

Quadroon  — of  a Mulatto  Woman  by  a White  Man. 

Mejlize  or  Muftee  — of  a Quadroon  Woman  by  a White  Man. 

The  offspring  of  a Meftize  by  a White  Man  are  white  by  law.  A Meftize 
therefore  in  our  illands  is,  I fuppofe,  the  Quinteron  of  the  Spaniards. 

* 
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ckfs  of  the  Quinterones , there  are  feveral  intervening  cir£una- 
fiances  which  throw  them  back  j for  between  the  Mulatto  and 
the  Negro,  there  is  an  intermediate  race,  which  they  call 
Samboes , owing  their  origin  to  a mixture  between  one  of  theft 
with  an  Indian,  or  among  themfelves.  Betwixt  the  Terce- 
rones  and  Mulattoes,  the  Quarterones  and  the  Terce rones,  &c. 
are  thofe  called  Tetite  en  el  Ayre>  Suspended  in  the  air ; becaufc 
the}’  neither  advance  nor  recede.  Children,  whefe  parents 
are  a Quarteron  or  Quinteron,  and  a Mulatto  or  Terceron,  are 
Salto  airas  retrogrados ; becaufe,  inftead  of  advancing  towards 
being  Whites,  they  have  gone  backwards  towards  the  Negro 
race.  The  children  between  a Negro  and  a Quinteron,  arc 
called  Sambos  de  Negro,  de  Mulatto,  de  Terceron,  &c.’' 

In  Jamaica,  and  I believe  in  the  reft  of  our  Sugar  Iflands, 
the  defendants  of  Negroes  by  White  people,  entitled  by  birth 
to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  White  fubjedts  in  the  full 
extent,  are  fuch  as  are  above  three  fteps  removed  in  lineal 
digreffion  from  the  Negro  venter.  All  below  this,  whether 
called  in  common  parlance  Mcftizes,  Quadrons,  or  Mulattoes, 
are  deemed  by  law  Mulattoes. 

Anciently  there  was  a diftindtion  in  Jamaica  between 
fuch  of  thefe  people  as  were  born  of  freed  mothers  (the 
maxim  of  the  civil  law,  partus  Jequiter  ventrem , prevailing  in 
all  cur  colonies)  and  fuch  as  had  been  immediately  releafed 
from  llavery  by  deed  or  will  of  their  owners.  While  the  for- 
mer were  allowed  a trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cafes,  the  latter 
were  tried  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Haves,  by  two 
Vol.  II.  D jufticcs 
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BOOK  juftices  and  three  freeholders.  Neither  were  the  latter  ad- 
IV.  mitted  as  evidences  againft  free-born  perfons,  until  the  year 
1748,  when  an  adt  was  paifed  in  their  favour,  putting  both 
claffes  on  the  fame  footing. 

v - . v/V  frit  .r.V:  . .'j  it  ■,  'i'.i'-r'n  i->  t",  ■ ■ . 

At  the  fame  time,  the  legal  capacities  which  they  pofiefied, 
were  very  imperfectly  defined : The  Mulottoes  were  allowed 
no  other  privilege  than  the  freed  Negroes,  concerning  whom 
.(few  of  them  being  baptized,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath)  the  courts  of  law  interpreted  the  act  of 
manumifiion  by  the  owner,  as  nothing  more  than  an  abandon- 
ment or  releafe  of  his  own  proper  authority  over  the  perfon  of 
the  Have,  which  did  not,  and  could  not,  convey  to  the  object: 
of  his  bounty,  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  a natural-born 
fubjedt ; and  the  fame  principle  was  applied  to  the  iftiie  of 
freed  mothers,  until  after  the  third  generation  from  the  Negro 
anceftor. 

\ ;;  [,v:  .7  t:  ft  s • I:  oft  f..  ?•;  dftn':  ' 0 

The  principal  incapacities  to  which  thefe  people  are  now 
fubjedt,  as  diftindt  from  the  Whites,  are  thefe  ; 

First  ; In  moft  of  the  Britifh  Ifiands,  their  evidence  is  not 
received  in . criminal  cafes  againft  a White  perfon,  nor  even 
again  ft  a perfon  of  Colour,  in  whofe  favour  a particular  adt  has 
been  pafted  by  the  legiflature.  In  this  refpedt  they  feem  to 
be  placed  on  a worfe  footing  than  the  enflaved  Negroes,  who 
have  mafters  that  are  interefted  in  their  protection,  and  who, 
if  their  ftaves  are  maltreated,  have  a right  to  recover  damages, 
by  an  adtion  on  the  cafe. 

..hi  § 
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Secondly  ; They  aTe  denied  the  privilege  of  being  eligi- 
ble to  ferve  in  parochial  veffries  anjd  general  affemblies  • or  of 
adting  in  any  office  of  publick  trull,. even  fo  low  as  that  of  a 
conftable ; neither  are  they  permitted  to  hold  commiffions 
even  in  the  Black  and  Mulatto  companies  of  militia.  They 
are  precluded  alfo  from  voting  at  elections  of  members  to 
ferve  in  the  affembly.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the 
laws  of  England  require  baptifm,  and  a certain  degree  of  pro- 
perty, in  fimilar  cafes. 

Thirdly  ; By  an  adt  of  the  affembly  of  Jamaica,  paffied  in 
the  year  1762,  it  is  enadted,  that  a teftamentary  devife  from  a 
White  perfon  to  a Negro  or.  Mulatto,  not  born  in  wedlock,  of 
real  or  perfonal  eftate,  exceeding  in  value  £.  2,000  currency, 
fhall  be  void,  and  the  property  defcend  to  the  heir  at  law.  >. 

As  feme  counterbalance  however  to  thefe  reftridlions,  the 
affembly,  on  proper  application,  is  readily  enough  inclined  to 
pafs  private  adts,  granting  the  privileges  of  White  people, 
"with  feme  limitations,  to  fuch  perfons  of  Colour  as  have 
been  regularly  baptized,  and  properly  educated.  On  the  fame 
ground,  private  bills  are  fometimes  paffed  to  authorize  gentle- 
men of  fortune,  under  particular  circumftances,  to  devife 
their  effates  to  their  reputed  Mulatto  children,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  adt  of  1762. 

But  there  is  this  mifehief  ariling  from  the  lyffem  of  rigour 
offenfibly  maintained  by  the  laws  againft  this  unfortunate  race 
of  people  i that  it  tends  to  degrade  them  in,  their  own  eyes, 
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BOOK  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  which  they  belongs 
, , This  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  make  them  at  once  wretched  to 

themfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  the  publick.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  loweft  White  perfon,  confidering  himfelf  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  richeft  and  beft-educated  Free  man  of 
Colour,  will  difdain  to  affociate  with  a perfon  of  the  latter 
defcription,  treating  him  as  the  Egyptians  treated  the  Ifraelites> 
with  whom  they  held  it  an  abomination  to  eat  bread . To 
this  evil,  arifing  from  publick  opinion*  no  partial  interpofition 
of  the  legidature  in  favour  of  individuals,  affords  an  effectual 
remedy;  and  the  eonfequence  is,  that  inftead  of  a benefit,, 
thefe  unhappy  people  are  a burthen  and  a reproach  to  fociety,. 
They  have  no  motives  of  fufficient  efficacy  either  to  engage 
them  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  or  in  profitable  labour- 
for  their  own  advantage^  Their  progrefs  in  civility  and  know-- 
ledge  is  animated  by  no  encouragement ; their  attachment  is. 
received  without  approbation  j.  and  their  diligence  exerted, 
without  reward  ( i)+ 

I Altf 

(i ) It  wouFcT  finely  be  a wife  and'  humane  law  that  fhould  grant  to  every  free 
Negro  and  Mulatto,  the  right  of  being  a competent  witnefs  in  all  criminal  cafes, 
and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  perfonal  injury  to  himfelf.— Perhaps  indeed  it 
might  be  proper  to  require  of  fuch  perfons  the  proof  of  baptifm,  and  the  ability  to- 
read  and  write ; and  I think  that  feme  ufeful  regulations  might  be  made  to  appor- 
tion greater  privileges  to  the  coloured  people  according  to  their  approximation  to 
the  Whites ; a fyftem  which  would  not  ferve  to  confound,  but  to  keep  up  and 
render  ufeful  thofe  diftin&ions  which  local  caufes  have  created,  and  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  abolifh.  To  the  Quadrons  and  Meftizes  for  inftance 
(who  pcflefs  the  necefFary  qualification  in  real  property ) I would  grant  the  right' 
of  voting  for  reprefentatives  in  the  aflembly.-  Sueh  a privilege  would  give  them 
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1 am  happy  however  to  aflert  with  truth,  that  their  fidelity 
and  loyalty  have  hitherto  remained'  unimpeached  and  unfuf- 
peded.  To  the  Negroes  they  are  objects  of  envy  and  hatred;, 
for  the  fame  or  a greater  degree  of  fuperiority  which  the 
Whites  affume  over  them , the  free  Mulattoes  lay.  claim  to  over 
the  Blacks..  Thefe,  again,  abhor  the  idea  of  being  Haves  to 
the  defendants  of  Haves.  Thus  circumfianced,  the  general 
charade  r of  the  Mulattoes  is  ftrongly  marked  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  iituation ; and  I cannot  but  think  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  objeds  of  favour  and  compaflion.. 


CHAP. 


In  their  deportment  towards  the  White  people  they  are 
humble,  fubmiflive,  and  unafluming.  Their  fpirits  feem  to 
fink  under  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  condition,.  They  are 
accufed  however  of  proving  bad  mailers  when  invefted  with, 
power;  and  their  eondud  towards  their  Haves  is  faid  to  be,  in 
a high  degree,  harlh  and  imperious.  I fufped  there  is  fome 
truth  in  this  reprefentation ; for  it  is  the  general  charaderifiick. 
of  human  nature,  that  men  whofe  authority  is  molt  liable  to  be 
difputed,  are  the  moll  jealous  of  any  infringement  of  it,,  and: 
the  moll  vigilant  in  its  fupport.. 

The  accufation  generally  brought  again!!  the  free  people  of: 
Colour,  is  the  incontinency  of  their  women ; of  whom,  fuch 

an  in  ter  eft  in  the  community,  and  attach  them  powerfully  to  its  government.  Ini 
favour  of  fuch  perfons  alfo,  the  aift  of  1762  might  be  modified.  Whether  it; 
would  be  wife  to  repeal  it  altogether,  is  a deep  and  difficult  queftion.  Men  wh® 
are  unacquainted  with  local  manners  and  cuftoms,  are  not  competent  to  pror- 
nounce  an  opinion  in  this  cafe. 

* as 
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as  are  young,  and  have  tolerable  perfons,  are  univerfally  main- 
tained by  White  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as  kept 
miftrefies.  The  fad  is  too  notorious  to  be  concealed  or  contro- 
verted ; and  I truft  I have  too  great  an  efteem  for  my  fair  read- 
ers, and  too  high  a refped  for  mylelf,  to  Hand  forth  the  advocate 
of  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery.  Undoubtedly,  the  condud 
of  many  of  the  Whites  in  this  refped,  is  a violation  of  all  decency 
and  decorum;  and  an  infult  and  injury  to  lociety.  Let  it  not 
offend  any  modeft  ear,  however,  if  I add  my  opinion,  that  the 
unhappy  females  here  fpoken  of,  are  much  lefs  deferving  re- 
proach and  repreheniion  than  their  keepers.  I fay  this,  from 
confidering  their  education  and  condition  in  life  ; for  fuch  are  the 
unfortunate  circumftances  of  their  birth,  that  not  one  in  fifty  of 
them  is  taught  to  write  or  read.  Profitable  inflrudion  there- 
fore, from  thofe  who  are  capable  of  giving  it,  is  withheld  from 
them ; and  unhappily,  the  young  men  of  their  own  complexion, 
are  in  too  low  a ftate  of  degradation,  to  think  of  matrimony.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  White  man  of  decent  appearance,  unlefs  urged 
by  the  temptation  of  a confiderable  fortune,  will  condefcend  to 
give  his  hand  in  marriage  to  a Mulatto  ! The  very  idea  is  fhock- 
ing.  Thus,  excluded  as  they  are  from  all  hope  of  ever  arriving 
to  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  wedlock,  infenfible  of  its  beauty 
and  fandity ; ignorant  of  all  chriftian  and  moral  obligations  ; 
. threatened  by  poverty,  urged  by  their  paflions,  and  encouraged 
by  example,  upon  what  principle  can  we  exped  thefe  ill-fated 
women  to  ad  otherwife  than  they  do  ? 


Neither 
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Neither  fflould  it  be  forgotten,  at  the  fame  time,  that  very- 
few  of  thefe  poor  females,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole,  are  guilty 
of  that  infamous  fpecies  of  profligacy  and  proftitution,  which 
flourilhes,  without  principle  or  fhame,  and  in  the  broad  eye  of 
day,  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Europe.  In  their  drefs  and 
carriage  they  are  modeft,  and  in  converfation  referved ; and 
they  frequently  manifeft  a fidelity  and  attachment  towards  their 
keepers,  which,  if  it  be  not  virtue,  is  fomething  very  like  it. 

The  terms  and  manner  of  their  compliance  too  are  commonly 
as  decent,  though  perhaps  not  as  folemn,  as  thofe  of  marriage  j 
and  the  agreement  they  confider  equally  innocent ; giving  them- 
felves  up  to  the  hufband  (for  fo  he  is  called)  with  faith  plighted, 
with  fentiment,  and  with  affeCtion. 

That  this  fyftem  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished  I moil 
readily  admit.  Juftice  towards  the  many  beautiful  and  virtu- 
ous young  ladies  refident  in  thefe  iflands,  cries  aloud  for  a 
thorough  reformation  of  manners  : But  by  whom  is  fuch  a 
reform  to  be  begun  and  accomplished  ? It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, I think,  from  the  objects  of  our  prefent  enquiries,  who 
are  confcious  of  no  vices  which  their  chriftian  inftruCtors  have 
not  taught  them ; and  whofe  good  qualities  (few  and  limited  as 
they  are)  flow  chiefly  from  their  own  native  original  character 
and  difpofition. 

Of  thofe  qualities,  the  molt  Striking  is  tendernefs  of  heart ; 
a foftnefs  or  fympathy  of  mind  towards  affliction  and  diftrefs, 
which  I conceive  is  feldom  difplayed  in  either  extreme  of  pro- 
fperity  or  wretchednefs.  Thofe  who  have  never  experienced 
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BOOK  any  of  the  viciffi  tudes  and  calamities  of  life,  turn  averfe  from  the 
contemplation  of  themj  and  thofe  again  who  are  wretched 
themfelves,  have  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  fufferings  of  others  r 
hut  the  benevolence  of  the  poor  people  of  whom  I treat,  is  not 
merely  -folitary  and  contemplative  j it  is  an  active  principle,  in 
which  they  may  be  faid  particularly  to  excel ; and  I have  the 
authority  of  a great  writer  before  quoted  (Don  Anthonio  De 
Ulloa)  to  fupport  me  in  this  reprefentation.  Speaking  of  their 
kindnefs  to  many  poor  Europeans,  who,  in  the  hopes  of  mend- 
ing their  fortunes,  repair  to  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  where 
they  are  utterly  unknown,  he  has  the  following  account  of 
fuch  of  them  as  are  called  at  Carthagena  Pulizones  ; being,  he 
fays,  men  without  employment,  flock,  or  recommendation. 
t(  Many  of  thefe  (he  obferves)  afte*  traverfing  the  ftreets  until 
they  have  nothing  left  to  procure  them  lodging  or  food,  are 
reduced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extremity,  the  Francifcan 
hofpital ; where  they  receive,  in  a quantity  barely  fufficient  to 
preferve  life,  a kind  of  pap  made  of  caffada,  of  which  the  Na- 
tives themfelves  will  not  eat.  This  is  their  food ; their  lodging 
is  the  porticoes  of  the  fquares  and  churches,  until  their  good 
fortune  throws  them  in  the  way  of  fome  trader  going  up  the 
country,  who  wants  a fervant.  The  city  merchants,  ftanding 
in  no  need  of  them,  difcountenance  thefe  adventurers.  Affedled 
by  the  difference  of  the  climate,  aggravated  by  bad  food,  de- 
jedled  and  tortured  by  the  entire  difappointment  of  their  ro- 
mantick  hopes,  they  fall  lick  ; without  any  other  fuccour  to 
apply  to,  than  Divine  Providence.  Now  it  is  that  the  charity 
©f  the  people  of  Colour  becomes  confpicuous.  The  Negro  and 

Mulatto 
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Mulatto  free  women,  moved  at  the  deplorable  condition  of 
thefe  poor  wretches,  carry  them  to  their  houfes,  and  nurfe 
them  with  the  grcateft  care  and  affedtion.  If  any  one  die, 
they  bury  him  by  the  alms  they  procure,  and  even  caufe 
mafles  to  be  faid  for  his  foul.” 

I believe  that  no  ma'n,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
ral conduct  and  difpofition  of  the  fame  clafs  of  people  in  our 
own  iflands,  will  doubt  that  they  would  adt  as  benevolently  and 
humanely,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  as  thofe  of  Carthagena. 
Their  tendernefs,  as  nurfes,  towards  the  flck;  their  difinterefted 
gratitude  and  attachment  where  favours  are  fhewn  them ; and 
their  peaceful  deportment  under  a rigorous  fyftem  of  laws, 
and  the  influence  of  manners  ftill  more  oppreffive,  afford  great 
room  to  lament  that  a more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  is 
not  adopted  towards  them.  The  enfranchifement  of  fuch  as 
are  enflaved,  Christian.  inftrudtion  to  the  whole,  and  encourage- 
ment to  their  induftry,  would,  in  time,  make  them  a ufeful 
and  valuable  clafs  of  citizens ; induce  them  to  intermarry  with 
each  other,  and  render  their  prefent  relaxed  and  vicious  fyflem 
of  life,  as  odious  in  appearance,  as  it  is  baneful  to  fociety(i). 

Hitherto 

(£)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ramfay  has  enlarged  on  the  fame  idea  concerning  thefe  unfor- 
tunate people.  “ Children  of  Mulatto  women,  he  obferves  (meaning,  I prefume, 
“ their  children  by  White  men)  fhould  be  declared  free  from  their  birth.  Inten- 
u dants  fhould  be  appointed  to  fee  them  placed  out  in  time  to  fuch  trade  or  bufinefs 
u as  may  beft  agree  with  their  inclination  and  the  demands  of  the  colony:  this 
“ fhould  be  done  at  the  expence  of  their  fathers,  and  a fufficient  fum  might  be 
“ depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens,  foon  after  their  birth,  to  anfwer 
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PIi  t her  to  I have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  people  who*  » 
having  fome  portion  of  Chriftian  blood  in  their  veins,  pride, 
themfelves  on  that  circumftance,  and  to  the  confcious  value  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  fome  part  of  what  is  commendable  in 
their  conduct  is  owing..  The  free  Blacks,  not  having  the  fame 
advantage,,  have  not  the  fame  emulation  to  excel..  In  truth,, 
they  differ  but  little  from  their  brethren  in  bonds,  whofe  man- 
ners, genius,  and  character,  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  my  next  en- 
quiries. I fhall  therefore  conclude  the  prefent  chapter  by  pre- 
fenting  to  my  readers,  a performance  of  a deceafed  friend,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  fable  and  faifron  beauties  of  th& 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  folly  of  their  paramours,  are  pourtrayed 
with  the  delicacy  and  dexterity  of  wit,  and  the  fancy  and 

elegance  of  genuine  poetry. 

\ 

« the  purpofe  •,  the  intendant  keeping  the  churchwardens  to  their  duty.  By  thefe 
“ means  the  number  of  free  citizens  would  infenfibly  increafe  in  the  colonies,  and. 
« add  to  their  fecurity  and  ftrength..  A new  rank  of  citizens,  placed  between  the 
« Black  and  White  races,  would  be  eftablilhed.  They  would  naturally  attach 
« themfelves  to  the  White  race  as  the  mod  honourable  relation,  and  fo  become 
« a barrier  againft  the  defigns  of  the  Black,  &c.”  All  this,  however,  is  eafily 
propofed  in  theory,  but,  I am  afraid,  more  difficult  to  adopt  in  practice  than  Mo 
JRanday  was  aware  of.. 
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SABLE  VENUS; 

An  ODE. 

( Written  in  Jamaica  in  1765.) 

Alba  liguftra  cadunt  vaccinia  nigra  lcguntur.  Virg# 

IL  O N G had  my  gay  lyre  forfook. 

But  ftrung  it  t'other  day,  and  took 
T’wards  Helicon  my  way; 

The  mufes  all,  th’  aflembly  grac’d. 

The  prefident  himfelf  was  plac’d. 

By  chance  ’twas  concert-day. 

. / 

Erato  fmil’d  to  fee  me  come; 

Alk’d  why  I flaid  fo  much  at  home ; 

I own’d  my  conduct  wrong;— 

But  now,  the  fable  queen  of  love, 

Refolv’d  my  gratitude  to  prove. 

Had  fent  me  for  a fong. 

E 2 The 
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The  ladies  look’d  extremely  fhy, 

Apollo’s  fmile  was  arch  and  fly. 

But  not  one  word  they  fa  id : 

I gaz’d, — fure  filence  is  confent, — 

I made  my  bow,  away  I went; 

Was  not  my  duty  paid  ? 

Come  to  my  bofom,  genial  fire. 

Soft  founds,  and  lively  thoughts  infpire ; 

Unufual  is  my  theme: 

Not  fuch  diffolving  Ovid  fung, 

Nor  melting  Sappho’s  glowing  tongue,-— 

More  dainty  mine  I deem. 

Sweet  is  the  beam  of  morning  bright. 

Yet  fweet  the  fober  fhade  of  night; 

On  rich  Angola’s  fhores. 

While  beauty  clad  in  fable  dye. 

Enchanting  fires  the  wond’ring  eye. 

Farewell,  ye  Paphian  bow’rs. 

0 fable  queen  ! thy  mild  domain 

1 feek,  and  court  thy  gentle  reign. 

So  foothing,  foft  and  fweet ; 

Where  meeting  love,  fincere  delight. 

Fond  pleafure,  ready  joys  invite. 

And  unbought  raptures  meet. 
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The  prating  Frank,  the  Spaniard  proud. 
The  double  Scot,  Hibernian  loud, 

And  fullen  English  own 
The  pleating  foftnefs  of  thy  fway. 

And  here,  transferr’d  allegiance  pay, 

For  gracious  is  thy  throne. 

From  Eaft  to  Weft,  o’er  either  Ind’ 

Thy  fcepter  fways ; thy  pow’r  we  find 
By  both  the  tropicks  felt ; 

The  blazing  fun  that  gilds  the  zone. 

Waits  but  the  triumph  of  thy  throne, 

Quite  round  the  burning  belt. 

When  thou,  this  large  domain  to  view, 
Jamaica’s  ifle,  thy  conqueft  new. 

Fir  ft  left  thy  native  fhore. 

Bright  was  the  morn,  and  foft  the  breeze. 
With  wanton  joy  the  curling  feas 
The  beauteous  burthen  bore. 

Of  iv’ry  was  the  car,  inlaid 
With  ev’ry  fhell  of  lively  fhade; 

The  throne  was  burnifh’d  gold ; 

The  footftool  gay  with  coral  beam’d. 

The  wheels  with  brighteft  amber  gleam’d. 
And  gtift’ring  round  they  roll’d. 
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The  peacock  and  the  oftrich  fpread 
Their  beauteous  plumes,  a trembling  {hade. 
From  noon-day’s  fultry  flame  : 

Sent  by  their  fire,  the  careful  Eaft, 

The  wanton  breezes  fann’d  her  breaft. 

And  flutter’d  round  the  dame. 

The  winged  fifh,  in  purple  trace 
The  chariot  drew ; with  eafy  grace 
Their  azure  rein  £he  guides : 

And  now  they  fly,  and  now  they  fwim ; 
Now  o’er  the  wave  they  lightly  ikim. 

Or  dart  beneath  the  tidea. 

Each  bird  that  haunts  the  rock  and  bay. 
Each  fcaly  native  of  the  fea. 

Came  crowding  o’er  the  main : 

The  dolphin  fhews  his  thoufand  dyes. 

The  grampus  his  enormous  fize. 

And  gambol  in  her  train. 

Her  flcin  excell’d  the  raven  plume. 

Her  breath  the  fragrant  orange  bloom, 

Her  eye  the  tropick  beam  : 

Soft  was  her  lip  as  fllken  down, 

And  mild  her  look  as  ev’ning  fun 

That  gilds  the  Cobre  (l)  ftream. 

f/J  A river  fo  called  in  Jamaica. 
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The  lovelieft  limbs  her  form  compofe,  C H A P„ 

Such  as  her  filler  Venus  chofe,  I* 

In  Florence,  where  fhe’s  feen  y 
Both  juft  alike,  except  the  white,  % 

No  difference,  no — none  at  night,, 

The  beauteous  dames  between. 

With  native  eafe  ferene  fhe  fat. 

In  elegance  of  charms  compleat,. 

And  ev’ry  heart  fhe  won  : 

Falfe  drefs  deformity  may  fhade. 

True  beauty  courts  no  foreign  aid 
Can  tapers  light  the  fun  ?— - 

The  pow’r  that  rules  old  ocean  wide, 

’Twas  he,  they  fay,  had  calm'd  the  tide,. 

Beheld  the  chariot  roll:. 

Affum’d  the  figure  of  a tar. 

The  Captain  of  a man  of  war,. 

And  told  her  all  his  foul.. 

She  finil’d  with  kind  confenting  eyes 
Beauty  was  ever  valour’s  prize  j 
He  rais’d  a murky  cloud  : 

The  tritons  found,  . the  firens  fing,. 

The  dolphins  dance,  the  billows  ring,* 

And  joy  fills  all  the  crowd.- 
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Blefl  offspring  of  the  warm  embrace  ! 

Fond  ruler  of  the  crifped  race  ! 

Tho’  ftrong  thy  bow,  dear  boy. 

Thy  mingled  fhafts  of  black  and  white. 
Are  wing’d  with  feathers  of  delight. 

Their  points  are  tipt  with  joy. 

But,  when  her  ftep  had  touch’d  the  ftrand. 
Wild  rapture  feiz’d  the  ravilh’d  land. 

From  ev’ry  part  they  came: 

Each  mountain,  valley,  plain*  and  grove 
Halle  eagerly  to  fhew  their  love  ; 

Right  welcome  was  the  dame. 

Port-Royal  fhouts  were  heard  aloud. 

Gay  St.  Iago  fent  a crowd. 

Grave  Kingston  not  a few : 

No  rabble  rout, — I heard  it  faid. 

Some  great  ones  join’d  the  cavalcade — 

The  mufe  will  not  fay  who. 


Gay  Goddefs  of  the  fable  fmile  ! 
Propitious  Hill,  this  grateful  ifle 
With  thy  protection  blefs ! 

Here  fix,  fecure,  thy  conflant  throne; 
Where  all,  adoring  thee,  do  one. 

One  Deity  confefs. 
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For  me,  if  I no  longer  own 
Allegiance  to  the  Cyprian  throne, 

I play  no  fickle  part; 

It  were  ingratitude  to  flight 
Superior  kindnefs ; I delight 
To  feel  a grateful  heart. 

Then,  playful  Goddefs ! ceafe  to  change. 

Nor  in  new  beauties  vainly  range  j 
Tho’  whatfoe’er  thy  view. 

Try  ev’ry  form  thou  canfl:  put  on. 

I’ll  follow  thee  thro*  ev’ry  one ; 

So  ftaunch  am  I,  fo  true. 

Do  thou  in  gentle  Phibia  fmile. 

In  artful  Ben  neb  a beguile. 

In  wanton  Mimba  pout; 

In  fprightly  Cuba’s  eyes  look  gay. 

Or  grave  in  fober  Quasheba, 

I Hill  fliall  find  thee  out. 

• % 

Thus  have  I fung  ; perhaps  too  gay 
Such  fubjedt  for  fuch  time  of  day. 

And  fitter  far  for  youth: 

-Should  then  the  fong  too  wanton  feem. 

You  know  who  chofe  th’  unlucky  theme. 

Dear  Bryan  tell  the  truth. 

Vox.  II.  F CHAP. 
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the  African  Coaf. — Forts  and  Factories. — Exports from  Great 
Britain. — Number  of  Negroes  tranfported  annually  to  the  Bri- 
tijh  Colonies. — State  of  the  Trade  from  1771  to  1787. — Num- 
ber of  Negroes  at  this  time  exported  annually  by  the  different 
Nations  of  Europe. 

BOOK  f | ' H E progrefs  of  my  work  has  now  brought  me  to  the 
IV.  JL  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  its  moft  debafed  and 
' “ abjeXflate; — to  the  fad  profpeX  of  450,000  reafonable  beings 

(in  the  Englifli  iflands  only)  in  a hate  of  barbarity  and  flavery  j 
of  whom — I will  not  fay  the  major  part,  but — great  numbers 
affuredly,  have  been  torn  from  their  native  country  and  deareft 
connexions,  by  means  which  no  good  mind  can  refleX  upon 
but  with  fentiments  of  difguft,  commiferation,  and  forrow  ! 
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I am  not  unapprized  of  the  danger  I incur  at  this  junc- 
ture (a ) in  treating  the  fubjedt  of  African  Slavery,  and  the 
Slave  Trade.  By  endeavouring  to  remove  thofe  wild  and  ill- 
founded  notions  which  have  been  long  encouraged  by  milin- 
formed  writers  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Britifh  Sugar  Iflands,  I am  confcious  that  I 
fhall  be  expojed  to  all  that  “ bitternefs  and  wrath,  and  anger 
and  clamour,  and  evil-fpeaking  and  malice,”  with  which  it  has 
long  been  popular  to  load  the  unfortunate  flave-holder : yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Slave  Trade  maybe  very 
wicked,  and  the  planters  in  general  very  innocent.  By  far 
the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  Weil; 
Indies  came  into  poifeffion  of  their  plantations  by  inheritance 
or  accident.  Many  perfons  there  are,  in  Great  Britain  itfelf, 
who,  amidft  the  continual  fluctuation  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  changes  incident  to  property,  find  themfelves  poflefled  of 
eflates  in  the  Weft  Indies  which  they  have  never  feen,  and 
invefted  with  powers  over  their  fellow  creatures  there,  which, 
however  extenfively  odious,  they  have  never  abufed : fome  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  unacquainted  with  local  circumftances,  and 
milled  by  the  popular  outcry,  humanely  gave  orders  to  eman- 
cipate all  their  flaves,  at  whatever  expence ; but  are  fince  con- 
vinced that  their  benevolent  purpofes  cannot  be  carried  into 
effedt  confidently  even  with  the  happinefs  of  the  Negroes 
themfelves. — The  Reverend  Society  eftabliihed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain for  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  are  them- 

(a)  Alluding  to  the  petitions  depending  in  parliament  (1791)  for  an  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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Reives  under  this  very  predicament/  That  venerable  bod/  hold': 
a plantation*  in  Barbadoes  under  a devife  of  Colonel  Codring- 
ton  ; and  they  have  found  themfelvcs  not  only  under  the  d.f- 
agreeable  neceffity  of  fupporting  the  fyflem  of  flavery  which 
was  bequeathed  to  them  with  the  land  ; but  are  induced  alfo, 
from  the  pureft  and  belt  motives,-  to  purchafe  occaflonally  a 
certain  number  of  Negroes,  in  order  to  divide  tne  work,  and 
keep  up  the  flock;  They  well  know  that  moderate  labour, 
unaccompanied  with  that  wretched  anxiety  to-  which  the  poor 
of  England  are  fubjedt,  in  making  provifion  for  the  day  that 
is  palling  over  them,  is  a Hate  of  comparative  felicity : and 
they  know  alfo,  that  men  in  favage  life  have  no  incentive  to 
emulation  : perfualion  is  loft  on  fuch  men,  and  compullion,  -to  » 
a.  certain  degree,  is  humanity  and  charity.  . 

The  queftion  then,  and  the  only  queltion  wherein  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  planters  is  concerned,  is  this  : — Making  due 
allowance  for  human  frailty  under  the  influence  of  a degree  of 
power  ever  dangerous  to  virtue,  is  their  general  condudt  to- 
wards their  Haves  fuch  only  as  neceflarily  refults  from  their 
fltuation  ? If  to  this  enquiry,  amaflirmative  be  returned,  furely 
Chriftian  charity,  though  it  may  lament  and  condemn  the  firfl: 
eftablilhment  of  a fyftem  of  flavery  among  them,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  ftill  kept  up  and  fupported,  will  not 
haftily  arraign  thofe  who  neither  introduced,  nor,  as  I lhall 
hereafter  Ihew,  have  been  wanting  in  their  bell  endeavours  to 
corredt  and  remedy  many  of  the  evils  of  it. 


Having  - 


W E S'  T I N D I E S.- 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  my  readers  fome  account  of  the  origin  and  prefent  ftate 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  between  the  nations  of  Africa  and  fuch  of 
the  States  of  Europe'  as  are  concerned  in  it : this  will  confti- 
tute  what  remains  of  the  prefent  chapter*  In  the  next,  I 
fhall  offer  fome  thoughts  on  the  Negro  character  and  difpofi- 
tion  : after  which  I fhall  treat  j firft,  of  the  means  by  "which 
Haves  are  . procured  in  Africa ; fecondly,  of  the  mode  of  con- 
veying them  to  the  Weft  Indies ; and  thirdly,  of  their  general 
treatment  and  fituation  when  fold  to  the  planters  there : an 
arrangement  which  will  afford  -opportunities  of  illuftratuig  the 
foregoing  obfervations,  by  enabling  me  to  interfperfe  fuch  re- 
flections as  occur  to  my  mind  on  the  feveral  petitions  now  de- 
pending in  parliament  for  a total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
all  or  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  grounded,  on  abides- 
charged  to  exift  under  thofe  feverai  heads. 

In  the  year  1442,  while  the  Portuguefe,  under  the  encou- 
ragement of  their  celebrated  Prince  Henry,  were  exploring 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  Anthony  Gordalez,  who  two  years  before 
had  feized  fome  Moors  near  Cape  Bojador,  was  by  that,  prince 
ordered  to  carry  his  pnfoners  back  to  Africa : he  landed  them 
at  Rio  del-Oro,  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange,  ten. 
Blacks,  and  a quantity  of  gold  duft,  with- which  he  returned 
to  Lifbon. . 

The  fuccefs  of  Gonfalez,  not  only  awakened  the  admira- 
tion, but  ftimulated  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen ; who,  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  fucceeding  years,  fitted  out  no  lefs  than 
6 thirty- 
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BOOK  thirty-feven  fhips  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  gainful  traffick.  In 
IV.  1481,  the  Portuguefe  built  a fort  on  the  Gold  Coaft;  another, 
l_,,— ’ fome  time  afterwards,  on  the  Ifland  of  Arguin  j and  a third 
at  Loango  Saint  Paul’s,  on  the  coaft  of  Angola ; and  the  king 
of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guiney. 

So  early  as  the  year  1 502,  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ 
a few  Negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola  $ but,  in  the  year 
following,  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  ifland,  forbad  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  them  ; alledging,  that  they  taught  the  In- 
dians all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them  lefs  tracta- 
ble than  formerly  (b).  So  dreadfully  rapid,  however,  was  the 
decreafe  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  unfortunate  people,  as  to 
induce  the  court  of  Spain,  a few  years  afterwards,  to  revoke 
the  orders  iffued  by  Ovando,  and  to  authorize,  by  royal  autho- 
rity, the  introduction  of  African  Slaves  from  the  Portuguefe 
Settlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guiney.  In  the  year  1517,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  granted  a patent  to  certain  perfons  for  the 
exclufive  fupply  of  4,000  Negroes  annually,  to  the  iflands  of 
Hifpaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Rico  f cj.  This  patent 
having  been  afligned  to  fome  Genoefe  merchants,  the  fupply 
of  Negroes  to  the  Spanilh  American  plantations  became  from 
that  time  an  eftablifhed  and  regular  branch  of  commerce. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  in  this  meafure  was  ob- 
tained at  the  folicitation  of  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas,  Bilhop 

(b)  Herrera,  Decad.  1.  lib.  5-  c.  12.  - 

(c)  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  2,  c,  20. 
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of  Chiapa,  the  celebrated  protestor  and  advocate  of  the  In- 
dians ; and  the  conduct  of  this  great  prelate,  on  that  occafion, 
has  been  the  fubjedl  of  much  cenfure  and  animadverfion.  He 
is  charged  with  the  iniquitous  ablurdity  of  reducing  one  race 
of  men  to  flavery,  while  he  was  concerting  the  means  of  re- 
ftoring  freedom  to  another.  “ While  he  contended,”  fays  a late 
writer  ( d )>  “ for  the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter 
of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enflave  the  inhabitants  of  another 
region ; and,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  fave  the  Americans 
from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to 
impofe  one,  Jiill  heavier , upon  the  Africans.”  It  would  be 
difficult  perhaps  to  fay  what  yoke  could  well  be  heavier  than 
the  rigorous  one  impofed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  wretched 
Indians ; under  which,  as  the  fame  Hiftorian  elfewhere  re- 
lates, the  Natives  of  Hifpaniola  “ were  reduced,  in  the  ffiort 
fpace  of  fifteen  years,  from  at  leaf!  a million,  to  fixty  thou- 
fand.”  But  the  conduit  of  Las  Cafas  is  not  fully  and  fairly 
Hated  in  the  foregoing  reprefentation  ; for  it  fuppofes  that  each 
clafs  of  people  (the  Negroes  and  Indians)  was  found  in  a fimi- 
lar  condition  and  fituation  of  life,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that 
many  of  the  Negroes  imported  from  Africa,  are  born  of  en- 
flaved  parents,  are  bred  up  as  Slaves  themfelves,  and  as  fuch 
have  been  habituated  to  labour  from  their  infancy.  On  this 
account  we  are  told,  that  one  able  Negro  was  capable  of  per- 
forming the  work  of  four  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
condition  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  people  was  widely  removed 
from  a Hate  of  flavery.  “ The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,” 
fays  a cotemporary  writer,  “ have  been  fo  ufed  to  the  enjoy- 
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BOOK  enjoyment  of  liberty,  in  a life  of  plenty  and  paftime,  that  the 
IV.  yoke  of  fervitude  is  infupportable  to  them  j and  afluredly,  if 
they  would  but  embrace  our  holy  religion,  they  would  be  the 
happielf  of  human  beings  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
freedom  ( ej.”  Las  Cafas  therefore  contended  reafonably  enough, 
that  men  inured  to  fervitude  and  drudgery,  who  could  experi- 
ence no  alteration  of  circumftances  from  a change  of  matters, 
and  who  felt  not  the  fentiments  which  freedom  alone  can  in-  ' 
fpire,  were  not  fo  great  objedts  of  commiferation,  as  thofe  who, 
having  always  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  unbounded  liberty,  were 
Suddenly  deprived  of  it,  and  urged  to  talks  of  labour  which 
their  ftrength  was  unable  to  perform.  Las  Cafas  could  neither 
prevent  nor  forefee  the  abufes  and  evils  that  have  arifen  from 
the  fyttem  of  traffick  recommended  by  him,  and  is  not  there- 
fore juftly  chargeable  with  the  ralhnefs,  abfurdity,  and  iniquity, 
-which  have  ttnee  been  imputed  to  his  conduct. 

p 

Of  the  Englilh,  the  firft  who  is  known  to  have  been 
concerned  in  this  commerce,  was  the  celebrated  John  Haw- 
kins, who  afterwards  received  from  queen  Elizabeth  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  made  treafurer  of  the 
navy.  His  adventures  are  recorded  by  Hakluyt,  a cotem- 
porary hittorian.  Having  made  feveral  voyages  to  the  Ca- 
nary iflands,  and  there  received  information  (fays  Hakluyt) 

“ that  Negroes  were  very  good  merchandife  in  Hifpaniola, 

“ and  that  {lore  of  Negroes  might  eafily  be  had  on  the 
“ Coaft  of  Guiney,  he  refolved  to  make  trial  thereof,  and 
communicated  that  device,  with  his  worfhipful  friends  of 

(e)  Pet.  Martyr.  Decad. 
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« London,  Sir  Lionel  Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Matter  CHAP. 
(t  Gunfon  (his  father-in-law)  Sir  William  Winter,  Matter  B- 
tC  Bromfield,  and  others ; all  which  perfons  liked  fo  well  of 
“ his  intention,  that  they  became  liberal  contributors  and  ad- 
<e  venturers  in  the  adtion  ; for  which  purpofe  there  were  three 
“ good  lhips  immediately  provided,  the  Salomon  of  120  tunne, 

<e  wherein  Matter  Hawkins  himfelf  went,  as  general ; the 
et  Swallow,  of  100  tunnes,  and  the  Jonas,  a bark  of  40  tunnes ; 

<e  in  which  fmall  fleete.  Matter  Hawkins  took  with  him  100 
“ men.” 

Hawkins  failed  from  England  for  Sierra  Leone,  in  the 
month  of  Odtober  1562,  and  in  a fhort  time  after  his  arrival  on 
the  coatt,  got  into  his  potteflion,  partly  (fays  Hakluyt)  by 
the  fword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the  number  of  300 
Negroes,  befides  other  merchandife,  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded diredtly  for  Hifpaniola,  and  touching  at  different  ports 
in  that  ifland,  difpofed  of  the  whole  of  his  cargo  in  exchange 
for  hides,  ginger,  fugar,  and  fome  pearls ; and  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  September  1563,  after  a very  profperous  voyage,  which 
brought  great  profit  to  the  adventurers. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  firtt  expedition,  ap- 
pears to  have  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  avarice  of  the 
Britifh  government ; for  we  find  Hawkins,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  fhips, 
the  Jefus  of  700  tons,  and  with  the  Solomon,  the  Tiger,  a 
bark  of  50  tons,  and  the  Swallow,  a bark  of  30  tons,  lent  a 
fecond  time  on  the  fame  trading  expedition;  but  with  what 
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BOOK  part  of  the  profits  for  his  own  fhare,  is  not  mentioned.  He 
IV.  failed  from  Plymouth,  the  18th  of  October  1564,  and  the  fame 
' ' day  joined  at  fea  the  Minion,  another  of  the  Queen's  fhips, 

commanded  by  captain  David  Carlet,  and  which,  with  two 
others,  the  John  Baptifl:,  and  the  Merlin,  were  likewife  bound 
for  Guiney. 

The  hiflcry  of  this  voyage  is  related  at  large  in  Hakluyt’s 
Collection,  by  a perfon  who  embarked  with  Hawkins ; from 
whofe  account  it  appears,  that  the  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a 
violent  gale  of  wind,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay ; that  the  Merlin 
caught  fire  and  blew  up;  that  the  John  Baptifl:  put  back,  but 
that  all  the  other  veflels  arrived  at  length  at  Cape  Verde,  on 
* the  Coaft  of  Africa.  “ The  people  of  Cape  Verde,”  fays 

the  writer,  “ are  called  Leopharesy  and  are  counted  the  good- 
**  lieft  men  of  all  others  faving  the  Congees,  who  inhabit  this 
fide  the  Cape  de  Buena  Efperance.  Thefe  Leophares  have 
“ wars  againft  the  Jaloffs,  which  are  borderers  by  them.  Thefe 
u men  alfo  are  more  civil  than  any  other,  becaufe  of  their 
“ daily  trafficke  with  the  Frenchmen,  and  are  of  a nature  very 
“ gentle  and  loving.  Here  we  flayed  but  one  night,  and  -part 
“ of  the  day,  for  the  7th  of  December  we  came  away;  in  that 
“ intending  to  have  taken  Negroes  there  perforce ; the  Minion’s 
(t  men  gave  them  to  underfland  of  our  coming,  and  our  pre- 
“ tence ; wherefore  they  did  avoyde  the  fnares  we  had  lay’d 
“ for  them.” 

It  feems  probable  from  this  account,  that  the  captain  of  the 
Minion  having  an  independent  command,  was  jealous  of 
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Hawkins's  authority,  or,  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped,  was*  fhocked 
at  the  excefies  to  which  his  avarice  urged  him,  in  laying  fnares 
to  feize  and  carry  off  the  unoffending  Natives.  After  this, 
the  Minion  no  longer  added  in  concert,  nor  failed,  in  company 
with  Hawkins  and  his  fquadron. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Hawkins  anchored  at  a fmall 
ifland  called  Alcatrafa.  At  this  place  we  are  informed  that 
the  Jefus  and  Solomon  riding  at  anchor,  the  two  barks  with 
their  boats,  went  to  an  ifland  belonging  to  a people  called  the 
Sapies,  to  fee  if  they  could  take  any  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Englifh  landed,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  with  arms  and  am- 
munition; but  the  Natives  flying  into  the  woods,  they  re- 
turned without  fuccefs.  A fhort  time  afterwards,  we  find  this 
righteous  commander  at  one  of  the  iflands  which  are  called 
Sambula.  “ In  this  ifland  (fays  the  writer)  we  flayed  certain 
“ dayes,  going  every  day  on  fhore  to  take  the  inhabitants  with 
“ burning  and  fpoiling  their  towns.  Thefe  inhabitants  (who 
“ were  called  Samboes)  hold  divers  of  the  Sapies  taken  in  war 
“ as  their  llaves,  whom  they  kept  to  till  the  ground,  of  whorii 
“ we  took  many  in  that  place,  but  of  the  Samboes  none  at  all ; 
“ for  they  fled  into  the  maine.”  The  writer  then  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  manners  and  euftoms  of  thefe  people ; 
and  relates,  among  other  particulars,  that  flavery  is  the  efta- 
blifhed  punifhment  for  theft.  “ If  a man  (fays  he)  deals  but 
a Portugal  cloth  from  another,  he  is  fold  to  the  Portugals  for  a 
flave.”  He  relates  further,  that  the  Samboes,  in  a time  of 
fcarcity,  devoured  their  captives,  for  want  of  better  food. 
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The  reft  of  Hawkins’s  adventures  are  nothing  to  my  prelent 
purpofe.  What  has  been  quoted,  is  fufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
a regular  traffick  had  been  eftablilhed,  fo  early  as  the  year  1 564, 
both  by  the  Portuguefe  and  the  French,  with  fome  nations  of 
Africa,  for  the  purchafe  of  Slaves ; that-  this  intercourfe  was 
founded  on  mutual  contract,  and  tended  10  civiiife  the  Natives 
on  the  Coaft ; fome  nations  of  whom  were  polTefied  of  Slaves, 
which  they  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture ; and  occafion- 
ally  killed  for  food;  a horrid  practice,  that,  I believe,  no  longer 
exifts  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  regard  to  Hawkins  himfelf,  he 
was,  I admit,  a murderer  and  a robber..  His  avowed  purpofe 
in  failing  to  Guiney,  was  to  feize  by  ftratagem  or  force,  and 
carry  away,  the  unfufpedting  Natives,  in  the  view  of  felling 
them  as  Slaves  to  the  people  of  Hifpaniola.  In  this  purfuit, 
his  objeCt  was  prefent  profit,  and  his  employment  and  paftime 
devaluation  and  murder.  He  made  a third  voyage  to  Africa  in 
1 568,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  with  a fquadron  of  fix  flips,  which 
the  reader  will  not  be  forry  to  find  terminated  moil  miferably; 
and  put  a fop,  for  fome  years,  to  any  more  piratical  expeditions 
of  the  Englilh  to  the  Coaft  of  Africa* 

The  firft  notice  which  I find  in  hiftory  of  an  aCtual  attempt 
by  the  Britifh  nation  to  eftablilh  a regular  trade  on  the  African 
Coaft,  is  in  the  year  1618,  when  King  James  I.  granted  an  ex- 
clufive  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  fome  other  merchants  of 
London,  for  railing  a joint  ftock  for  a trade  to  Guiney:  fhips 
were  accordingly  fitted  out ; but  the  profits  not  being  found  to 
anfwer  expectation,  the  proprietors  foan  afterwards  with* 
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drew  their  contributions ; and  the  charter  was  fufFered  to  CHAP, 
expire  [f)>  It* 

In  1631,  King  Charles  I.  eredfed  by  charter  a fecond  com- 
pany for  a trade  to  Africa;  granting  to  Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  fundry  merchants,  to  enjoy  the  foie  trade  to 
the  Coaft  of  Gurney,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape  cf 
Good  Hope,  together  with  the  idles  adjacent,,  for  3.1  years  to 
come.  As  the  Engl  ih  had  by  this  time  began  the  fettlement 
of  plantations  in  the  Wefc  Indies,  Negroes  were  in  fuch  de- 
mand as  to  induce  the  new  company,  at  a great  expence,  to 
eredt  forts  and  warehoufes  on  the  Coaft,  for  the  protection  cf 
their  commerce ; but  fo  many  private  adventurers  and  inter- 
lopers of  all  nations,  broke  in  upon  them,  as  in  effect  to  force 
the  trade  open,  and  fo  it  continued  until  after  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.. 

In  the  year  1662,  a third  exclufive  African  company  was 
incorporated,  confiftirig  of  many  perfons  of  high  rank  and  dif- 
tindtion  ; at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  king’s  brother,  the  duke 
of  York.  This  company  undertook  to  fupply  our  Weft  Indian 
plantations  with  3000  Negroes  annually,  but  in  1664,  the 
king  intending-  to  make  war  on  the  Dutch,  fecretly  fent  Sir 
Robert  Holmes  to  the  Coaft,  with  orders  to  feize  the  Dutch 
forts  near  Cape  Verde;,  in  which  fervice  Holmes  fucceeded, 

(f)  Queen  Elizabeth  is  faid  to  have  granted  a patent  in  the  30th  year  of  her 
reign,  for  carrying  on  an  exclufive  trade  from  the  river  Senegal  to  a hundred 
leagues  beyond  Sierra  Leone;  but  I do  not. find  that  any  voyage  was  ever  made 
in  cpnfequence  of  it, 
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and  built  at  the  fame  time  a new  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Gambia,  called  James  Fort,  which  we  ftili  hold.  Thence 
failing  fouthward,  he  mattered  all  the  Dutch  factories  on  the 
Guiney  Coaft,  except  St.  George  D’Elmina  and  Acheen  ; all 
of  which  were  however  retaken  in  1665,  by  De  Ruyter,  the 
Dutch  admiral ; together  with  the  Fort  of  Koromantyn,  be- 
longing to  the  Englifh  company,  which  (if  I miftake  not) 
the  Dutch  hold  at  this  day,  by  the  name  of  Fort  Amfter- 
dam. 

In  1672  (the  third  company  having  in  this  year  furrendered 
their  charter  to  the  crown)  the  fourth  and  laft  exclufive  com- 
pany was  eftablifhed.  It  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
Royal  African  Company,  and  had,  among  its  fubfcribers,  the 
King,  the  duke  of  York,  and  many  other  perfons  of  high  rank  « 
and  quality  ; and  the  whole  capital  of  jC.  111,000  was  raifed 
in  nine  months.  Out  of  this  fubfcription,  the  late  company 
was  allowed  £.  34,000  for  their  three  forts  of  Cape  Coaft 
Caftle,  Sierra  Leone,  and  James  Fort.  The  new  company  foon 
improved  their  trade,  and  increafed  the  number  of  their  forts  j 
and,  as  all  former  companies  were  obliged  to  fend  to  Holland 
to  make  up  an  afiortment  for  the  cargoes  of  their  fhips,  they 
now  introduced  into  England  the  making  of  fundry  kinds  of 
woollen  goods,  and  other  manufactures  not  before  known ; 
and  they  imported  from  the  Coaft  great  quantities  of  gold,  out 
of  which,  in  1 673,  50,000  guineas  (fo  named  from  the  country) 
were  coined.  They  alfo  imported  redwood  for  dyers,  ivory, 
wax,  and  feme  other  valuable  commodities,  and  they  exported 
to  the  value  of  ^.70,000  annually  in  Englilh  goods. 

§- 
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But  the  revolution  in  1688  changed  the  fcene;  for  by  the  CHAP. 
i ft  of  William  and  Mary,  as  the  Petition  and  Declaration  of  Right  H- 

is  commonly  called,  the  African  and  all  other  excluiive  com- 
panies  not  authorifed  by  parliament,  were  abolifhed  : the  Afri- 
can trade,  therefore,  became  in  fadt,  free  and  open ; although 
the  company  ftillperlifted  in  feizing  the  fhips  of  feparate  traders  5 
a meafure  which  occalionedmuch  clamour,  and  no  fmaliobftruc- 
tion  to  the  Negroe-trade.  The  difputes  which  this  condudt 
' gave  rife  to,  are  however  too  uninteresting  at  prefent  to  be 
brought  again  to  remembrance. 


In  1689  was  eftablifhed  the  firft  AJJiento  company  for  {lip- 
plying  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  with  Negroes  from  Jamaica ; 
and  in  1698  the  trade  to  Africa,  which,  by  the  Petition  of 
kight,  was  virtually  laid  open,  was  exprefsly  made  fo,  under 
certain  conditions ; for  by  flatutes  9 and  10th  of  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  26.  it  was  enadted — 

“ That  for  the  prefervation  of  the  trade,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  England  and  its  Colonies,  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  any  of 
the  fubjedts  of  his  Majefty’s  realm -of  England,  as  well  as  for 
the  company,  to  trade  from  England  and  the  Plantations  in 
America  to  Africa,  between  Cape  Mount  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ; upon  paying  for  the  aforefaid  ufes  a duty  of  1 o per  cent . 
ad  valorem , for  the  goods  exported  from  England  or  the  Planta- 
tions, to  be  paid  to  the  colledtor  at  the  time  of  entry  outwards, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company. 
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The  fame  liberty  was  given  to  trade  between  Cape  Blanco 
and  Cape  Mount;  but,  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent,  on  ex- 
portation, there  was  to  be  paid  a further  fum  of  io  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize,  redwood  excepted, 
which  was  to  pay  only  5 per  cent,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
imported  into  England,  or  the  Plantations,  from  the  coaft  be- 
tween Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount.  The  duties  fo  paid  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  forts  and  caftles,  the  pro- 
viding ammunition,  and  foldiers.  The  company  were  yearly  to 
render  an  account  of  the  receipt  of  thefe  duties  and  their  ap- 
plication, to  the  Curfttor  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Persons  paying  thefe  duties  were  to  have  the  fame  protection 
and  defence  for  their  perfons,  fliips,  and  goods,  from  the  forts 
and  caftles,  and  the  fame  freedom  and  fecurity  for  their  negocia- 
tions  and  trade,  as  the  company.  They  might  fettle  factories 
within  their  limits,  and  were  to  be  free  from  all  moleftations 
from  the  company. 

No  duty  impofed  by  this  aCt  was  to  extend  to  Negroes 
exported,  or  to  gold  and  filver,  nor  was  the  aCt  to  be  fo  con- 
ftrued  as  to  hinder  any  one  from  trading  to  that  part  of  Africa 
commonly  called  South  Barbary,  extending  foutherly  as  far  as 
Cape  Blanco.” 

Against  the  regulations  of  this  law,  which  was  to  continue 
in  force  for  1 3 years,  both  the  company  and  many  of  the  private 
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traders  remonftrated  without  effied ; and  the  company’s  affairs, 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  declined  to  fo  great  a degree, 
that  they  were  unable  either  to  fupport  their  factories  with 
new  inveftments,  or  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  already 
incurred.  Parliament,  at  length,  was  induced  to  give  them 
fome  affiftancej  and  in  1739  voted  £.10,000  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  like  fum  annually  until  the  year  1744,  when,  by 
reafon  of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain,  the  grant  was  dou- 
bled. In  each  of  the  two  fucceeding  years  io,o°0  was 
again  voted; — but  nothing  was  granted  for  1747. 


In  the  year  1750  the  African  trade,  after  having  palled,  as 
we  have  feen,  through  different  conftitutions  and  conditions, 
affumed  a new  appearance;  for  in  that  year  the  law  took  place 
under  which  it  foil  exifts,  and  is  at  prefont  regulated.  It  is.. 
entitled,  “ An  ad  for  extending  and  improving  the  trade  to 
Africa  the  terms  and  conditions  whereof  I need  not  fet  forth, 
as  the  ad:  itfelf  is  fo  eafily  referred  to.  Of  the  feveral  countries, 
however,  with  which  the  trade  is  at  prefent  carried  on,  and  the 
foate  of  it  for  fome  years  paft,  fome  particulars  may  be  -neceffary. 
My  account  will  be  brief ; there  being  many  defcriptions  of 
Guiney  extant ; and  an  abridgment  and  fummary  of  the  be# 
jnftories  (collated  and  arranged  with  great  judgment  and  accu- 
racy) are  given  to  the  public  in  Afoey’s  colledion  of  voyages ; 
wherein  the  reader  will  find  ranch  curious  and  ufeful  informa- 
tion (g). 

That 

(g)  In  the  year  1763  Senegal  and  its  dependencies  were  veiled  in  the  Africa^ 
Company;  but  in  1765  the  fame  became  vefted  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade  was. 
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That  part  then  of  the  African  coaft  on  the  Atlantick  ocean, 
with  which  the  people  of  Europe  have  an  intercourfe,  extends 
from  Cape  Blanco,  in  2i°  N.  latitude,  to  a Portuguefe  fettle- 
ment  called  Loango  St.  Paul's,  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  lat. 
9®.  S.  comprehending  a line  of  coaft  of  upwards  of  1,300 
Englifh  leagues,  and  confifting  of  various  countries,  inhabited 
by  a great  number  of  favage  nations,  differing  widely  from  each 
other,  in  government,  language,  manners,  and  fuperftitions. 

The  firft  of  thefe  countries,  in  which  the  Britifh  have  an 
eftablifhment,  is  the  province  of  Senegambia ; including  the 
river  Senegal,  which  opens  into  the  Weftern  ocean  in  nearly 
16  degrees,  and  the  river  Gambia  in  13°!  N.  latitude.  Both 
thefe  rivers  are  navigable  many  hundred  miles  up  the  country. 
The  Negroes  obtained  from  this  part  of  Africa  are  known  to 
the  Weft  Indian  planters  by  the  general  name  of  Mandingoes. 

From  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge)  to  Cape  Appollonia,  the  Eu- 
ropean fettlements,  except  a fmall  Englifh  factory  in  the  river 
Sierra  Leone,  are  chiefly  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe. — The  Ne- 
groes obtained  through  their  means,  as  well  as  from  the  Eng- 
lifh  factory,  are  likewife  called  Mandingoes — I believe  impro- 
perly ; as  many  different  languages  are  fpoken  on  the  coaft 
between  Senegal  and  Appollonia.  This  part  of  Africa  is 
commonly  called  the  Windward  Coaft. 

laid  open.  Thus  the  whole  African  trade  is  free  to  all  his  Majefly’s  fubjefts ; but 
that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  between  Port  Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge  is  under 
the  direction  of  government.  From  Cape  Rouge  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
‘ the  Englifh  forts  are  under  the  direftion  of  a committee  of  the  company. 
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The  Gold  Coaft  extends  from  Cape  Appollonia  to  the 
river  Volta,  comprehending  a line  of  i oo  leagues.  The  mari- 
time country  is  divided  into  a number  of  petty  ftates  or  princi- 
palities, feemingly  independent  of,  and  often  at  war  with,  each 
other } the  chief  of  which  are  Axim,  Ante,  Adorn,  Jabi,  Com- 
mani,  Fetu,  Sabou,  Fantyn  (a  rich  and  powerful  people)  Acron, 
and  Agonna ; fome  of  which  are  faid  to  maintain  a republican, 
or  more  probably  an  ariftocratical,  form  of  government.  Of 
the  inland  country  we  know  but  little  more  than  that  it  confifts? 
of  three  extenfive  kingdoms,  called  Afiiantee  (or  Shantee) 
Akim,  and  Aquambou  ; each  of  which  fupplies  the  maritime 
ftates  with  great  numbers  of  Haves,  which  they  fell  to  the 
Europeans.  In  the  British  Weft  Indies,  moft  of  the  Negroes 
purchafed  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  are  known  by  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Koromantees,  from  Koromantyn,  one  of  the  earlieft  of 
our  factories  on  this  part  of  the  African  coaft,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready obferved,  but  which  is  now  become  an  infignificant  vil- 
lage, or  factory,  in  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fantyn,  two  miles  from  the  fort  of  Anamaboe. — I 
believe  that  the  fame,  or  different  dialetts  of  the  fame  language, 
is  fpoken  throughout  all  the  Gold  Coaft  countries. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  the  river  Lagos,  extends  the  Whi- 
dah  country,  (at  prefent  a province  to  the  king  of  Dahomey, 
a great  inland  kingdom)  by  fome  geographers  confidered  as 
part  of  the  Gold  Coaft;  by  others  denominated  The  Slave 
Coaft  proper . It  begins  with  the  fmall  and  barren  ftate  of 
Koto  or  Lampi,  next  to  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Adra,  com- 
prehending the  fubordinate  maritime  principalities  of  Great  and 
Little  Popo,  or  Papaw  j from  whence  the  Whidah  Negroes  are 
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called  generally,  by  the  Britift*  traders,  Papaws.  The  Whidah 
language,  except  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Koto,  is  peculiar  and 
appropriate.  The  people  of  Koto  fpeak  a dialed:  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  and  there  is  a tribe  of  Whidah  Negroes  called  Nagoes , 
who  have  a dialed  which,  though  underftood  by  the  Papaws* 
differs  from  the  Whidah- language  in  many  particulars. 


West  of  the  river  Lagos  begins  the  great  kingdom  of 
Benin,  the  coaft  of  which  forms  a gul'ph  or  bight,,  ending  at 
Cape  Lopez,  wherein  are  fttuated  the  trading  places  (being  fo 
many  villages  on  the  banks  of  feveral  rivers)  of  Benin,  Bonny* 
Old  and  New  Callabar,  Cameron, .and  Gaboon. 

The  Haves  purchafed  on*  this  part  of  the  coaft,  have  the 
general  denomination  of  Eboes ; probably  from  Arebo,  the 
name  of  a village,  formerly  a confiderable.  town,  on  the  river 
Benin.  Some  of  them  (a  tribe,  I believe,  from  the  interior 
country)  are  likewife  called  Mocoes*  In  language  they  differ 
both  from  the  Gold  Coaft  Negroes  and  thofe  of  Whidah,  and 
in  feme  refpeds  from  each  other;  for  from  Whidah  to  Angola, 
the  dialeds  vary  at  almoft  every  trading  river. 


From  Cape  Lopez  to  the  river  Congo,  diftant  140  leagues, 
I believe  the  trade  is  chiefly  engrafted  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
French.  To  the  fouthward  of  this  river,  very  little  trade  is 
carried  on  by  any  Europeans  except  the  Portuguefe,  who,  as 
hath  been  obferved,  have  a large  city  at  Loango  St.  Paul’s,  on 
the  Coaft  of  Angola,  ftrongly  fortified ; from  which  place  they 
have  penetrated  quite  through  the  country  to  their  fettlements 
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at,  arid  fouth  of,  Mozambique,  upon  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  CHAP, 
where  they  have  caravans  conftantly  going  and  returning,  and  II. 
by  that  means  carry  on  an  extenhve  and  advantageous  inland  L J 
commerce. 

The  whole  number  of  forts  and  fadforie?  eftablifhed  on  the 
coaft  by  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  is  I believe  forty  of 
which  fourteen  belong  to  the  Euglifli,  three  to  the  French, 
fifteen  to  the  Dutch,  four  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  four  to  the 
Danes. 

• - - , 1 , . -.j.  .J  <■  :l:j 

The  commodities  exported  by  the  Britifh  traders  to  Africa, 
confift  chiefly  of  woollens,  linens,  Manchefter  goods,  Birming.- 
ham  and  Sheffield  goods;  Eaft  Indian  filks  and  mixed  goods  -f 
Englifh  printed  callicoes  and  cottons ; ready-made  clothes,  muf- 
quets,  bayonets,  cutiaffes,  gunpowder,  fhot,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  brafs  and  copper,  lead,  pewter,  wrought  and  unwrought 
iron,  hats,  worfted  caps,  earthen  ware,  Britifh  fpirits,  rum  and 
brandy,  tea,  fugar,  coffee  and  provifions  of  every  kind. — The 
annual  value,  of  late  years,  is  eftimated  on  an  average  at 
about  ^.800,000  fterling. 

' - ' , ' ; r f 

In  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  there  is  a duty  paid  on  each  fhip, 

to  the  king  or  chief  man  of  the  country ; which  is  cabled  his 
cuftoms.  In  other  parts  this  is  not  exacted;  but  it  is  only  in 
fuch  places  as  have  but  little  trade.  When  per  million  is  ob- 
tained to  trade,  the  flaves  are  fometimes  brought  by  the  Black 
merchants  on  board  the  fhips,  and  there  fold;  and  fometimes 
they  are  purchafed  on  fhOre  at  the  merchants  houfes,  and 
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brought  off  to  the  (hips  by  the  captains  j after  which  the 
Black  traders  come  on  board  to  receive  payment.  In  thefe  par- 
ticulars, circumftances  and  (ituations  very  often  change  the 
mode,  juft  as  an  oppofttion  among  a number  of  purchalers  makes 
it  more  or  lefs  neceflary.  Many  of  the  factories  on  the  coaft 
are  private  property ; of  courfe  they  procure  flaves  for  the  (hips 
in  their  own  concern.  Sometimes  they  barter  (laves  with 
ftrangers,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  own  aflortment  of  goods,  or 
to  procure  fome  particular  commodities  of  which  they  are  in 
want.  Among  the  forts,  the  officers  that  belong  to  them 
carry  on  trade  more  or  lefs  with  the  (hipping  as  their  circum- 
ftances will  admit,  and  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  inde- 
pendent ; but  the  Black  traders  are  fuppofed  to  fell  their  (laves 
about  forty  (hillings  each  cheaper  than  the  fa&ories. 


In  thofe,  parts  of  the  coaft  to  which  (hipping  refort  all  the 
year,  the  intercourfe  between  the  Black  traders  within  land 
(for  an  extent  as  yet  unexplored  by  any  White  perfon)  and 
thofe  on  the  coaft,  is  conftant  and  regular ; but  we  have  no  fuf- 
ficiently  precife  and  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  conftant  fupply  of  (laves  for  fale  is  kept  up  and  fupported. 
I (hall  hereafter  give  the  beft  information  I have  been  able  to 
collect  on  this  head.  I regret  that  I have  not  fufficient  materials 
to  enable  me  to  furnilh  an  accurate  ftatement  of  the  number 
of  Africans  that  have  been  tranfported  to  the  Britiffi  colonies 
fmee  their  firft  fettlement.  However,  that  curiofity  may  not 
be  wholly  difappointed,  I have  collected  fuch  materials  as  I 
think  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome  judgment  in  this 
re(pe<ft,  which  probably  will  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
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In  the  various  publications  with  which  the  prefs  abounded 
during  the  time  that  the  difputes  between  the  African  Company 
and  the  private  traders  were  an  object  of  national  concern,  it  is 
afierted  by  one  party,  and  not  denied  by  the  other,  that  about 

140.000  Negroes  had  been  exported  by  the  company,  and 

1 60.000  more  by  private  adventurers,  between  the  years  1680 
and  1700:  Total  300,000.  From  1700  to  December  1786, 
the  number  imported  into  Jamaica  was  610,000.  I fay  this 
on  fufficient  evidence,  having  in  my  pofleflion  lifts  of  all 
the  entries.  Of  the  number  imported  during  the  fame  inter- 
val into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America,  as  well  as 
the  Windward  Iflands,  I cannot  fpeak  with  precision ; but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Jamaica  import  may  fairly  be  reckoned 
one-third  of  the  whole.  On  thefe  grounds,  the  total  import 
into  all  the  Britilh  colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
from  1680  to  1786,  may  be  put  at  2,130,000,  being,  on  an 
average  of  the  whole,  20,095  annually.  This  I admit  is  much 
lefs  than  is  commonly  fuppofed : Anderfon  roundly  fixes  the 
annual  import  at  100,000 ; but  vague  and  general  aflertions 
prove  nothing.  The  re-export  may  be  ftated  at  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  import. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Britilh  flave  trade  had  attained 
to  its  higheft  pitch  of  profperity  a fhort  time  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  American  war.  The  following  has 
been  given  to  the  public  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  ftiips 
which  failed  from  England  for  the  Coaft  in  1771,  and  of  the 
number  of  Haves  for  the  purchafe  and  tranfportation  of  which 

they 
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BOOK,  they  were  fufficiently  provided,  and  I believe  its  authenticity 
cannot  be  doubted;  viz. 


Shi  pit 

To  Senegambia  - ~ 4° 

for 

Negroei. 

3>3t0 

Windward  Coaft  - 56 

— 

I 1,960 

Gold  Coaft  - - 29 

— 

7#5  2 5 

Bight  of  Benin  - 63 

— 

' 23»3ox 

Angola  - - 4 

^ 1 ' , 

— 

1,050 

Total  - 192 

• 

— 

47,146 

1 Of  the  above  192  (hips 

107  failed  from  Liverpool,  for 

Negros*. 

29,250 

58  — from  London,  for  - 

- 

8,136 

23  — from  Briftol,  for 

- 

8,8lO 

4 — from  Lancafter,  for 

/ 

- 

95° 

In  the  year  1772  failed  from  Great  Britain,  for  the  African 

coaft 


175  veftels,  having  goods  on  board  valued  at 


1773  ** 

*5T 

ditto 

£.866,394 
- 688,110 

11 

10 

3 

11 

1774  - 

167 

ditto  - 

- 846,525 

12 

5 

1775  - 

152 

- ditto 

• 786,168 

2 

8 

1776  - 

IOI 

- ditto 

“ 47°»779 

I 

1 

1777  " 

58 

- ditto 

*•  239,218 

3 

— 

1778  - 

41 

- ditto 

* 154,086 

1 

10 

*77 9 - 

28 

- ditto 

- *S9>217 

*9 

7 
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This  defalcation  was  unquestionably  owing  to  the  late  war, 
on  the  termination  of  which  the  trade  immediately  began  to 
revive,  as  appears  by  the  following  account  of  the  Negroes 
imported  into  and  exported  from  the  British  Weft  Indian 
Iflands,  from  17S3  to  1787  (both  years  inclufive) ->  viz. 


CHAP. 

n. 


Year. 

N°  of  Ships. 

Tons. 

Negroes  imported. 

Negroes  exp. 

Negroes  retained. 

J783 

" 38  * 

5*4-59 

- l6,208  - 

809 

- r5>399 

1784 

- 93  " 

*3>301 

~ 28,550  - 

5,263 

- 23,287 

1785 

- 73  ' “ 

10,730 

~ 21,598  - 

5,018 

- 16,580 

M 

CO 

CN 

- 67  - 

0 

0 

* 

00 

- 19,160  - 

4»3*7 

- J4>843 

1787 

- 85  - 

12,183 

- 21,023  - 

5,366 

- !J>657 

Of  the  whole  number  now  annually  exported  from  Africa, 
by  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Portugal,  and  the  particular  countries  whence  fupplied, 
the  following  account  was  tranfmitted  by  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly as  authentic  and  particular  a return  as  can  poffibly 
lie  obtained : viz. 


By  the  Britifti 

French 

Dutch 

Danes 

Portuguefe 

■ ■’ll 

1 1 8 1 1 

N°  of  Slaves  exported, 

- 38,000 

20,000 

- 4,000 

- 2,000 

- 10,000 

Total 

- 74,000 

i 

Tot.  IL 

l 

Of 
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Of  which  Gambia  furnifhes  about 

Ifles  Delos,  and  the  adjacent  rivers  *-■ 
From  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Mount  - 
Cape  Mount  to  C.  Palmas 
Cape  Palmas  to  C.  Appolonia 
Gold  Coaft 
Quitta  and  Popo 
Whydah  - - - 

Porto  Novo,  Eppee,  and  Bidagry  - 
Lagos  and  Benin 
Bonny  and  New  Calabar 
Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons  - 
Gabon  and  Cape  Lopez 
Loango,  Melimba,  and  Cape  Renda  - 
Majumba,  Ambris,  and  Miffoula  - 
Loango  St.  Paul’s,  and  Benguela  - 


N°  of  Slave*. 
700- 
MOO 
2,000 
3,000- 
1,000- 
10,000 
1,000 

4>5°° 

3,500 

3 >5°°l 
14,500 

7.000 
500 

1.000 

7.000 


Total  - 74,200 


Of  the  miferable  people  thus  condemned  to  perpetual  exile 
and  fervitude,  though  born  in  various  and  widely-feparated 
countries,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcriminate  the  peculiar  manners 
and  native  propenfities.  The  fimilar  and  uniform  fyftem  of 
life  to  which  they  are  all  reduced ; the  few  opportunities  and 
the  little  encouragement  that  are  given  them  for  mental  im- 
provement, are  circumftances  that  neceffarily  induce  a predo- 
minant and  prevailing  caftof  chara&er  and  difpofition.  “ The 
day,”  fays  Homer,  “ which  makes  man  a Have,  takes  away 

half 
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half  his  worth,”  and,  in  fad,  he  lofes  every  impulfe  to  adion,  CHAP, 
except  that  of  fear.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  among  feveral  of 
the  African  nations  fome  ftriking  and  predominant  features, 
which  cannot  eafily  be  oveilcoked  by  a perfon  refiding  in  any 
one  of  the  fugar  plantations.  Thefe  peculiarities  I fhall  en- 
deavour to  defcribe  with  candour  and  impartiality ; after  which, 

I fhall  attempt  a delineation  of  their  general  charader,  as  it  is 
difplayed  under  all  the  various  modifications  and  circumflances 
of  original  habits,  and  prefent  fituation  and  condition. 


<. 
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Man  dingoes,  or  Natives  of  the  Windward  Coaf. — Mahometans.— - 
Their  wars , manners , and  perfons . — Koromantyn  Negroes,  or 
Natives  of  the  Gold  Coaf. — Their  ferocioufnefs  of  difpoftion 
difplayed  by  an  account  of  the  Negro  rebellion  in  Jamaica  in 
1760.’ — Their  national  manners , wars , and  fuperfitions.— 
Natives  of  Whidah  or  Fida.  — Their  good  qualities.— 
Nagoes* — Negroes  from  Benin.. — Perfons  and  tempers. — 
Canibals. — Natives  of  Kongo  and  Angola. — Survey  of  the 
character  and  difpoftions  of  Negroes  in  a fate  of  favery. 

MOST,  if  not  air,  the  nations  that  inhabit  that  part  ofr 

Africa  which  lies-  to  the  northward,  and  eailward  of 

\ 

Sierra  Leone,  are  Mahometans -,  and  following  the  means  oJT 
converiion  preferred  by  their  prophet,  are,  as  we  are  told,, 
perpetually  at  war  with  fuch  of  the  furrounding  nations  as  re-r 
fufe  to  adopt  their  religious  tenets.  The  prifoners  taken  in; 
thefe  religious  wars  furniih,  I doubt  not,  great  part  of  the- 
flaves  which  are  exported  from  the  factories  on  the  Windward. 
Coaft;  and  it  is  probable  that  death  would  be  the  fate  of  moil: 
of  the  captives,  if  purchafers  were  not  to  be  met  with.. 

But  the  Mandingoes  have  frequent  wars  with  each  otheiv 
as  well  as  with  fuch  nations  as  they  confider  enemies  of  their 
faith  5 and  I am  afraid  that  fome  of  thefe  wars  arife  from  mo- 
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fives  even  lefs  juftifiable  than  religious  zeal.  An  old  and  faithful 
Mandingo  fervant,  who  hands  at  my  elbow  while  I write  this,- 
relates,  that  being  fent  by  his  father  to  vifit  a diilant  relation  in 
a country  wherein  the  Portuguefe  had  a fettlement,  a fray  hap- 
pened in  the  village  in  which  he  redded  ; that  many  people^ 
were  killed,  and  others  taken  prifoners,  and  he  himfelf  was 
feized  and  carried  off  in  the  fkirmiih ; not,  as  he  conceives,  by 
a foreign  enemy,  but  by  fome  of  the  natives  of  the  place ; and 
being  fent  down  a river  in  a canoe,  was  fold  to  the  captain  of 
the  fhip  that  brought  him  to-  Jamaica,  Of  his  national  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  he  remembers  but  little,,  being,  at  the  time 
of  his  captivity,  but  a youth.-  He  relates,  that  the  natives- 
pradtife  circumoifion,  and  that  he  himfelf  has  undergone  that* 
operation ; and  he  has  not  forgot  the  morning  and.  evening 
prayer  which  his  father  taught  him  ; in  proof  of  this  affer- 
tion,  he  chaunts,  in  an  audible  and  fhrill.  tone,  a fentence  that 
I conceive  to  be  part  of  the  Alcoran,.  La  ilia , ill  ilia  ! (a)^ 
Which  he  fays  they  fing  aloud  at  the  ffrft  appearance  of  the 
new  moon.  He  relates,  moreover,  that  in  his  own  country- 
Friday  was  eonffantly  made  a day  of  ftrict  failing.  It  was 
almoil  a fin,  he  obferves,  on  that  day,  to  /wallow,  his .fpittle, — 
fuch  is  his  expreffion.. 

Besides  this  man,  I had- once  another  Mandingo  fervant, 
who.  could  write,  with  great  beauty  and  exadtnefs,  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  and  fome  paffages  from,  the  Alcoran.  Whether  his 
learning  extended  any  further,  I had.  no  opportunity  of  be- 
ing informed,,  as  he  died.  foon.  after  he  came  into  my  pof- 
feffion. 
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(a )r  There  is  no  God,  but  God* 
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The  advantage  poflefled  by  a few  of  thefe  people,  of  being 
able  to  read  and  write,  is  a circumftance  on  which  the 
Mandingo  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  pride  themfelves 
greatly  among  the  reft  of  the  flaves ; over  whom  they  confider 
that  they  poffefs  a marked  fuperiority ; and  in  truth  they  dis- 
play fuch  gentlenefs  of  difpofition  and  demeanour,  as  would 
ieem  the  refult  of  early  education  and  difcipline,  were  it  not  that, 
generally  fpeaking,  they  are  more  prone  to  theft  than  any  of 
the  African  tribes.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  propenfity, 
among  other  vices,  is  natural  to  a ftate  of  fiavery,  which  degrades 
and  corrupts  the  human  mind  in  a deplorable  manner;  but  why 
the  Mandingoes  fhould  have  become  more  vicious  in  this  re- 
fpedt  than  the  reft  of  the  Natives  of  Africa  in  the  .fame  condi- 
tion of  life,  is  a queftion  I cannot  anfwer. 

In  their  complexions  and  perfons,  the  Mandingoes  are 
caftly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  fuch  of  the  Africans  as  are 
born  nearer  to  the  equator;  but  they  confift  nevertheleffe  oY 
very  diftindt  tribes,  fome  of  which  are  remarkably  tall  and 
black,  and  there  is  one  tribe  among  them  (called  alfo  the  Phu- 
lies)  that-feems  to  me  to  ccnftitute  the  link  between  the  Moors 
and  Negroes  properly  fo  called.  They  are  of  a lefs  gloify 
black  than  the  Gold  Ccaft  Negroes ; and  their  hair,  though 
bufhy  and  crifped,  is  not  woolly,  but  foft  and  fdky  to  the 
touch.  Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in  common,  the  thick 
lips  and  fiat  nofes  cf  the  more  fouthern  Natives;  and  they  are, 
in  a great  degree,  exempt  from  that  ftrong  and  fetid  odour, 
which  exhales  from  the  ikin  of  moft  of  the  latter ; but  in  ge- 
neral they  arenot  well  adapted  for  hard  labour. 
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After  all,  they  differ  lefs  in  their  perfons,  than  in  the  qua-  c H A P. 
lities  of  the  mind,  from  the  Natives  of  the  Gold  Coafl  ; who  HI. 
may  be  faid  to  conflitute  the  genuine  and  original  unmixed  ~l~~* 
Negro,  both  in  perfon  and  character. 

The  circumflances  which  diflinguifh  the  Koromantyn,  or 
Gold  Coafl,  Negroes,  from  all  others,  are  firmnefs  both  of 
body  and  mind ; a ferocioufnefs  of  difpolition  but  withal, 
adlivity,  courage,  and  a flubbornnefs,  or  what  an  ancient  Roman 
would  have  deemed  an  elevation,  of  foul,  which  prompts  them 
to  enterprizes  of  difficulty  and  danger ; and  enables  them  to 
meet  death,  in  its  mod;  horrible  fh'ape,  with  fortitude  or 
indifference.  They  fometimes  take  to  labour  with  great  « 

promptitude  and  alacrity,  and  have  conflitutions  well  adapted 
for  it  i for  many  of  them  have  undoubtedly  been  flaves  in 
Africa: — I have  interrogated  great  numbers  on  this  fubjedt, 
and  although  fome  of  them  afferted  they  were  born  free,  who, 
as  it  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  teflirnony  of  their  own  re- 
lations, were  adlually  fold  as  flaves  by  their  mailers,  others 
frankly  confeffed  to  me  that  they  had  no  claim  to  freedom 
in  their  own  country,  and  were  fold  either  to  pay  the  debts, 
or  to  expiate  the  crimes,  of  their  owners.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Gold  Coafl  being  inhabited  by  various  different  tribes 
which  are  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  and  hoflility  with  each 
other,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  many  of  the  captives  taken 
in  battle,  and.  fold  in  the  European  fettlements,  were  of  free 
condition  in  their  native  country,  and  perhaps  the  owners  of 
flaves  themfelves.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  fuch  men  fhould 
endeavour,  even  by  means  the.  mofl  defperate,  to  regain  the 

freedom 
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freedom  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  ; nor  do  I conceive 
.that  any  further  circumdances  are  neceffary  to -prompt  them  to 
addon,  than  drat  of  being  fold  into  captivity  in  a didant  country. 
I mean  only  to  date  fads  as  I find  them.  Such  I well  know 
'was  the  origin  of  the  Negro  rebellion  which  happened  in 
Jamaica  in  1760.  It  arofe  at  the  inftigation  of  a Koromantyn 
Negro  ,of  the  name  of  Tacky,  who  had  been  .a  chief  in  Gurney; 
and  it  broke  out  on  the  Frontier  plantation  in  St.  Mary’s  parifh, 
belonging  to  the  late  Ballard  Beckford,  and  the  adjoining  edatc 
of  Trinity,  the  property  of  my  deceafed  relation  and  benefador 
Zachary  Bayly,  to  whofe  wifdom,  adivity  and  courage  on  this 
Gccafion,  it  was  owing  that  the  revolt  was  not  as  general  and 
dedrudive  as  that  which  now  rages  in  St.  Domingo  (1791). 
On  thofe  plantations  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  Gold 
Coad  Negroes  newly  imported,  and  I do  not  believe  that  an 
individual  amongd  them  had  received  the  lead  fiiadow  of  ill 
treatment  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  there.  Concerning 
thofe  on  the  Trinity  edate,  I can  pronounce  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  they  were  under  the  government  of  an  over- 
feer  of  fingular  tendernefs  and  humanity.  His  name  was 
Abraham  Fletcher;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  injudice  even 
to  the  rebels,  and  as  a lefion  to  other  overfeers,  that  his  life 
was  fpared  from  refped  to  his  virtues.  The  infurgents  had 
heard  of  his  charader  from  the  other  Negroes,  and  fuffered 
him  tG  pafs  through  them  unmolested — this  fad  appeared  in 
evidence  (b),  Having  colleded  themfelyes  into  a body  about 

one 

(b)  Mr.  Bayly  had  himfelf  left  the  Trinity  eftate  the  preceding  evening, 
after  having  perfofially  infpected  into  the  fituation  of  his  nevvly  purchafed  Africans, 

and 
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one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 


they  proceeded  to  the  fort  at  Port 
Maria;  killed  the  centinel,  and  provided  themfelves  with  as 

great 


and  delivered  them  with  his  own  hands  their  clothing  and  knives , little  apprehend- 
ing the  bloody  bufinefs  in  which  thefe  knives  were  foon  afterwards  employed. 
He  flept  at  Ballard’s  Valley,  a plantation  of  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  a few  miles  diftant; 
and  was  awoke  by  his  fervant  at  day-break,  with  the  information  that  his 
Trinity  Negroes  had  revolted.  The  intelligence  was  brought  by  fomeof  his  own 
people,  who  had  fled  in  fearch  of  their  Mafter,  and  reported  that  the  infurgents 
were  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  time  therefore  being  to  be  loft,  Mr.  Bayly  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  and  fome  other  Gentlemen  who  were  with  him,  ta 
proceed  forthwith,  with  fuch  arms  ,as  they  could  colled!:,  to  an  eftate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  having  a defenflble  houfe,  was  fixed  on  as  a proper  place  of  ren- 
dezvous; promifing  to  join  them  in  a few  hours.  He  then  mounted  his  horfe, 
and  proceeded  himfelf  in  fearch  of  the  rebels,  conceiving  (as  he  knew  they  had  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  ill  treatment)  that  his  prefence  and  perfuafions  would  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  As  he  defeended  the  hill  on  which  Mr.  Cruikfhank’s  houfe 
was  fituated,  he  heard  the  Koromantyn  yell  of  war , and  faw  the  whole  body  of  rebel 
Negroes  in  full  march  for  the  habitation  of  the  Overfeer;  a fmaller  houfe  fituated 
within  half  a mile  of  the  other.  He  approached  them  notwithftanding,  and  waving 
his  hat,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a hearing,  but  was  anfwered  by  a difeharge  of  muf- 
quetry,  by  which  his  fervant’s  horfe  was  ftiot  under  him,  and  both  himfelf  and  the 
fervant  very  narrowly  efcaped  with  life.  The  Savages  then  proceeded  to  the  maf- 
facreof  the  White  people  in  the  Overfeer’s  houfe;  and  Mr.  Bayly  rode  round  to  all 
the  different  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood,  giving  them  notice  of  their  danger, 
and  fending  all  the  Whites  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  By  this  meafure  he  had  cot-j 
letted  before  noon  about  130  Whites  and  trufty  Blacks,  tolerably  armed;  whom 
he  then  led  in  purfuit  of  the  rebels.  They  were  found  at  Haywood- Hall,  roafting 
an  ox  by  the  flames  of  the  buildings,  which  they  had  fct  on  fire.  The  Whites 
attacked  them  with  great  fury,  killed  eight  or  nine  on  the  fpot,  took  feveral  of  them 
prifoners,  and  drove  the  reft  into  the  woods,  where  they  atted  afterwards  wholly  an. 
the  defenfive,  and  were  foon  exterminated.  Thus  a timely  check  was  given  to  a. 
confpiracy,  which  was  found  to  have  been  general  among  the  Koro?nantyn  Negroes 
throughout  the  Ifland,  and  the  country  was.  probably  Caved  from  utter  deftrutti&n  by 
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B K great  * quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  they  could  con-> 

, * . veniently  difpofe  of.  Beipg  by  this  time  joined  by  a number 

of  their  countrymen  from  the  neighbouring  plantations,  they 
marched  up  the  high  road  that  led  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  carrying  death  and  defolation  as  they  went.  At  Bal- 
lard’s Valley  they  furrounded  the  overfeers  houfe  about  four  in 
the  morning,  in  which  finding  all  the  White  fervants  in  bed, 
they  butchered  every  one  of  them  in  the  moil  favage  manner, 
and  literally  drank  their  blood  mixed  with  rum.  At  E flier, 
and  other  eflates,  they  exhibited  the  fame  tragedy ; and  then 
fet  fire  to  the  buildings  and  canes.  In  one  morning  they  mur- 
dered between  thirty  and  forty  Whites  and  Mulattoes,  not 
fparing  even  infants  at  the  bread:,  before  their  progrefs  was 
flopped.  Tacky,  the  Chief,  was  killed  in  the  woods  by  one 
of  the  parties  that  went  in  purfuit  of  them  ; but  fome  others 
of  the  ringleaders  being  taken,  and  a general  inclination  to  re- 
volt appearing  among  all  the  Koromantyn  Negroes  in  the  ifland, 
it  was  thought  neceffary  to  make  a few  terrible  examples  of 
fome  of  the  mofl  guilty.  Of  three  who  were  clearly  proved 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  murders  committed  at  Ballard’s 

the  prudence  and  promptitude  of  an  individual. — I have  related  thefe  circumftances- 
concerning  my  deceafed  relation’s  conduct  on  this  occafion  for  two  reafons ; firft, 
becaufe  it  prefents  an  example  to  be  imitated  in  fimilar  emergencies  y and  fecondly, 
becaufe  I have  thus  an  opportunity  given  me  of  paying  a juft  tribute  to  the  memory 
©f  one,  whom  I loved  andlhonoured  when  living,  and  lamented  when  dead,  with 
more  than  filial  affe&ion  £nd  piety  i for  he  pofleffed  the  cleareft  head,  the  moft 
enlarged  and  comprehenfive  mind,  the  fweeteft  temper,  and  the  kindeft  and  moft: 
benevolent  difpofition,  of  any  man  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with,  in 
my  diverfified  journey  through  life  !— He  died  the  19  December  1769,  aged  48. 
May  his  talents  be  remembered  with  refpeft,  his  virtues  with  emulation ! 
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Valley,  one  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  the  other  two 
to  be  hung  up  alive  in  irons,  and  left  to  perilh  in  that  dreadful 
fituation.  The  wretch  that  was  burnt  was  made  to  fit  on  the 
ground,  and  his  body  being  chained  to  an  iron  flake,  the  fire 
was  applied  to  his  feet.  He  uttered  not  a groan,  and  faw  his 
legs  reduced  to  afhes  with  the  utmofl  firmnefs  and  compofure  ; 
after  which,  one  of  his  arms  by  fome  means  getting  loofe,  he 
fnatched  a brand  from  the  fire  that  was  confirming  him,  and 
flung  it  in  the  face  of  the  executioner.  The  two  that  were 
hung  up  alive  were  indulged,  at  their  own  requefl,  with  a 
hearty  meal  immediately  before  they  were  fufpended  on  the 
gibbet,  which  was  erected  in  the  parade  of  the  town  of  King- 
flon.  From  that  time,  until  they  expired,  they  never  uttered 
the  lead  complaint,  except  only  of  cold  in  the  night,  but  di- 
verted themfelves  all  day  long  in  difcourfe  with  their  country- 
men, who  were  permitted,  very  improperly,  to  furround  the 
gibbet.  On  the  feventh  day  a notion  prevailed  among  the 
fpeclators,  that  one  of  them  wifhed  to  communicate  an  im- 
portant fecret  to  his  mailer,  my  near  relation  ; who  being  in 
St.  Mary’s  parifh,  the  commanding  officer  fent  for  me.  I en- 
deavoured, by  means  of  an  interpreter,  to  let  him  know  that  I 
was  prefent ; but  I could  not  underhand  what  he  faid  in 
return.  I remember  that  both  he  and  his  fellow  fufferer. 
laughed  immoderately  at  fome  tiling  that  occurred, — I know 
not  what.  The  next  morning  one  of  them  filently  expired, 
as  did  the  other  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day. 

The  courage,  or  unconcern,  which  the  people  of  this  country 
fnamfefl  at  the  approach  of  death,  arifes  doybtlefs,  in  a great 
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meafure,  from  their  national  manners,  wars,  and  fuperditions, 
which  are  all,  in  the  higheft  degree,  favage  and  fanguinary. 
A power  over  the  lives  of  his  flaves  is  podefled,  and  exercifed 
too,  on  very  frivolous  occafions,  without  compunction  or  fcru- 
ple,  by  every  matter  of  Haves  on  the  Gold  Coaft.  Fathers 
.have  the  like  power  over  their  children.  In  their  wars  they 
are  bloody  and  cruel  beyond  any  nation  that  ever  exifted ; for 
all  fuch  of  their  captives  as  they  referve  not  for  Haves,  they 
murder  with  circumftances  of  outrageous  barbarity ; cutting 
them  acrofs  the  face,  and  tearing  away  the  under  jaw,  which 
they  preferve  as  a trophy,  leaving  the  miferable  victims  to 
peridi  in  that  condition.  I have  collected  this  account  from 
themfelves.  They  tell  me  likewife,  that  whenever  a confider- 
able  man  expires,  feveral  of  his  wives,  and  a great  number  of 
his  Haves,  are  facrificed  at  his  funeral.  This  is  done,  fay  they, 
that  he  may  be  properly  attended  in  the  next  world.  This 
circumftance  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  every  Gold  Goad: 
Negro  that  I have  interrogated  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  I have  en- 
quired of  many  (c).  In  a country  where  executions  are  fo 
frequent,  and  human  blood  is  fpilt  with  fo  little  remorfe,  death 

mud 


(c)  The  following  particulars  I colle&ed  from  fome  of  my  own  Koromantyn 
Negroes,  whofe  veracity  I had  no  reafon  to  doubt : — Clara , a moft  faithful  vtell- 
difpofed  woman,  who  was  brought  from  the  Gold  Coaft  to  Jamaica  the  latter 
end  of  1784,  relates,  “ that  flie  was  born  in  a village  near  Anamaboo;  that  her 
father  and  mother,  and  their  children  (nine  in  number)  were  flaves  to  a great 
man  named  Anamoa , on  whofe  death  ftie  herfelf,  and  two  of  her  brothers  (who 
likewife  belong  to  me)  with  feveral  others  of  his  Haves,  were  fold  to  pay  his  debts. 
That  twenty  others  were  killed  at  his  funeral.  I afleed  her  which  country  fhe  liked 
belt,  Jamaica  or  Guiney  ? She  replied,  that  Jamaica  was  the  better  country,  '■for 
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mud  neceffarily  have  loft  many  of  its  terrors  ; and  the  natives 
in  general,  confcious  they  have  no  fecurity  even  for  the  day 

that  people  were  not  killed  there , as  in  Gainey , at  the  funeral  of  their  majlersd  She 
informed  me  alfo,  in  anfwer  to  fome  other  enquiries,  of  a remarkable  fa£t  (i.  e.) 
that  the  Natives  of  the  Gold  Coaft  give  their  children  the  yaws  (a  frightful  dis- 
order) by  inoculation  ; and  fhe  defcribed  the  manner  of  performing  die  operation 
to  be  making  an  incifion  in  the  thigh,  and  putting  in  fome  of  the  infectious  mat- 
ter. I aflted  her  what  benefit  they  expected  from  this  practice  ? She  anfwered, 
that  by  this  means  their  infants  had  the  diforder  Slightly,  and  recovered  Speedily, 
whereas  by  catching  it  at  a later  time  of  life,  the  difeafe,  fhe  Said,  c got  into  the 
bonej  that  was  her  expreilion. 

Cudjoe,  aged  (as  I Suppofe)  about  fifty,  relates  that  he  was  born  in  the  king- 
dom of  Afiantee,  the  king  or  chieftain  of  which  country  was  named  Poco. 
Gudjoe’s  elder  brother  having  been  caught  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a man 
named  Quafhee,  was  adjudged  to  pay  a fine  to  the  man  he  had  injured ; which 
not  being  able  to  do,  he  delivered  over  him  (Cudjoe)  who  was  at  that  time,  by 
his  own  account,  a boy  about  Sixteen,  as  a compensation;  and  Quafhee  immedi- 
ately carried  him  ofF,  and  Soon  afterwards  Sold'  him  to  a Black  flave-merchant,  who 
having  purchafed  many  others,  carried  them  all  to  the  fea-cc$ft  (they  were  two 
months  on  their  journey)  and  fold  them  to  a Captain  Reeder,  who  brought  them 
to  Jamaica.  I afked  him,  what  right  his  brother  had  to  fell  him  ? 1 Becaufeffaid 
he , 4 my  father  was  dead ;’  and  by  his  account  fathers  have  an  unqueftionable  right 
to  fell  their  children,  and  probably,  on  the  demife  of  the  father,  the  Same  power  is 
affirmed  by  the  eldeft  Son  over  the  younger  branches.  He  relates  further,  that 
the  king  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  that  executions  are  very  frequent. 
That  when  the  king  or  any  considerable  man  dies,  ..a  great  number  of  his  Haves 
are  Sacrificed  at  his  tomb.  He  pretends  not  to  afcertain  any  particular  number, 
but  remembers  perfectly  well  the  death  of  the  old  king  whom  Poco  Succeeded, 
and  is  pofitively  certain  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  people  were  flaughtered  on 
that  occafion.  To  convince  me  that  he  underftood  what  he  Said  when  he  men- 
tioned that  number,  he  counted  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  ten  times.  He  faith 
further,  that  wars  are  very  frequent;  that  all  able  men  are  compelled  to  bear  arms; 
and  that  when  they  take  prifoners,  the  old  and  infirm  are  killed,  and  the  young 
and  able  preferved  to  be  fold  for  flaves. 
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BOOK  that  is  palling  over  them.  Teem  prepared  for,  and  refigned  to, 
W.  the  fate  that  probably  awaits  them.  This  contempt  of  death, 
or  indifference  about  life,  they  bring  with  them  to  the  Weft 
Indies ; but  if  fortunately  they  fall  into  good  hands  at  firft,  and* 
become  well  fettled,  they  acquire  by  degrees  other  fentiments 
and  notions.  Nature  refumes  her  lawful  influence  over  them. 
With  the  confcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  the  love  of  exiftence  alfo, 
amidft  all  the  evils  that  attend  it  in  a ftate  of  flavery,  gains  ad- 
miflion  into  their  bofoms.  They  feel  it,  and,  fuch  is  the  force 
of  habitual  barbarity,  feem  afhamed  of  their  own  weaknefs. 
A gentleman  of  Jamaica  vifiting  a valuable  Koromantyn  Negro 
that  was  lick,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  thoughtful  and  de- 
jecfted,  endeavoured,  by  foothing  and  encouraging  language,  to 
raife  his  drooping  fpirits.  MaJJ'a,  faid  the  Negro  (in  a tone 
of  felf-reproach  and  confcious  degeneracy)  fmce  me  come  to 
White  man  s country  me  lub  (love)  life  too  much  ! 

Even  the  children  brought  from  the  Gold  Coaft  manifeft 
an  evident  fuperiority,  both  in  hardinefs  of  frame,  and  vigour 
of  mind,  over  all  the  young  people  of  the  fame  age  that  are 
imported  from  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  like  firmnefs  and 
* intrepidity  which  are  diftinguiihable  in  adults  of  this  nation, 

are  vifible  in  their  boys  at  an  age  which  might  be  thought  too 
tender  to  receive  any  lading  impreflion,  either  from  precept  or 
example. — I have  been  myfelf  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  in  the  circumflance  i am  about  to  relate.  A gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  purchafed  at  the  fame 
time  ten  Koromantyn  boys,  and  the  like  number  of  Eboes  (the 
eldeft  of  the  whole  apparently  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
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age)  caused  them  ail  to  be  colle&ed  and  brought  before  him 
in  my  prefence,  to  be  marked  on  the  breaft.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  heating  a fmall  lilver  brand,  compofed  of  one 
or  two  letters,  in  the  flame  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  applying  it 
to  the  fkin,  which  is  previoufly  anointed  with  fweet  oil.  The 
application  is  inftantaneous,  and  the  pain  momentary.  Never- 
thelefs  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the  apparatus  mull  have 
a frightful  appearance  to  ,a  child.  Accordingly,  when  the  firft 
boy,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Eboes,  and  the  flrouteft  of 
the  whole,  was  led  forward  to  receive  the  mark,  he  fcreamed 
dreadfully,  while  his  companions  of  the  fame  nation  manifefted 
ftrong  emotions  of  fympathetic  terror.  The  gentleman  llopt 
his  hand  j but  the  Koromantyn  boys,  laughing  aloud,  and,  im- 
mediately coming  forward  of  their  own  accord,  offered  their 
bofoms  undauntedly  to  the  brand,  and  receiving  its  impreflion 
without  flinching  in  the  leaf!:,  fnapt  their  fingers  in  exultation 
over  the  poor  Eboes. 

One  cannot  furely  but  lament,  that  a people  thus  naturally 
emulous  and  intrepid,  fhould  be  funk  into  fo  deplorable  a ftate 
of  barbarity  and  fuperftition ; and  that  their  fpirits  fhould  ever 
be  broken  down  by  the  yoke  of  flavery  ! Whatever  may  be 
alledged  concerning  their  ferocioufnefs  and  implacability  in 
their  prefent  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  I am  perfuaded  that 
they  poflefs  qualities,  which  are  capable  of,  and  well  defervfe 
cultivation  and  improvement. — But  it  is  time  to  conclude  my 
obfervations  on  this  nation,  which  I (hall  do,  with  fome  ac- 
count of  their  religion  ; for  which  my  readers  are  indebted  to 
the  refearches  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Jamaica,  who  is 
* well 
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BOOK  well  acquainted  with  their  language  and  manners.  Its  authen- 
ticity  has  been  frequently  confirmed  to  me,  on  mv  own  in- 
quiries  among  the  Koramantyn  Negroes  themfelves. 

t '*/  - " • •*’  * **  * t * f 

They  believe  that  Accompong , the  God  of  the  heavens, 
is  the  creator  of  all  things  ; a Deity  of  infinite  goodnefs  ; to 
whom  however  they  never  offer  facrifices,  thinking  it  fufficient 
to  adore  him  with  praiies  and  thankfgiving. 

Assarci  is  the  god  of  the  earth  ; to  him  they  offer  the  firft 
fruits  of  the  ground,  and  pour  out  libations  of  the  liquors  they 
drink  to  his  honour. 

-mi  J r. . v ■ - r - 1 

• Ip  boa  is  the  god  of  the  fea : if  the  arrival  of  fhips  which 
trade  upon  their  coaft  is  delayed,  they  facrifice  an  hog  to  de- 
precate the  wrath  of  Ipboa. 

Ob  bone  r is  a malicious  deity,  who  pervades  heaven,  earth, 
and  fea;  he  is  the  author  of  all  evil,  and  when  his  difpleafure 
is  fignified  by  the  infliction  of  peftilential  diforders,  or  other- 
wife,  nothing  will  divert  his  anger  but  human  facrifices; 
which  are  feleCted  from  captives  taken  in  war,  or,  if  there  be 
none  prefent,  then  from  their  flaves. 

; ,,J . ...  : : ' • : ..  ■:  : "T  . *ui 

Besides  the  above  deities,  every  family  has  a peculiar  tute- 
lar faint,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  a human 
being  like  one  of  themfelves,  and  the  firfl  founder  of  their 
family  ; upon  the  anniverfary  of  whofe  burial,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  his  defendants  affemble  round  his  grave,  and  the  oldefl: 

man. 
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man,  after  offering  up  praifes  to  Accompong,  Affarci,  Ipboa,  CHAP, 
and  their  tutelar  deity,  facrifkes  a cock  or  goat,  by  cutting  its 

> ■ ii  — * i«i  1 1 1 1* 

throat,  and  fhedding  the  blood  upon  the  grave.  Every  head 
of  an  houfehold  of  the  family,  next  facrifices  a cock,  or  other 
animal,  in  like  manner,  and  as  foon  as  all  thofe  who  are  able 
to  bring  facrifices  have  made  their  oblations,  the  animals  which 
have  been  killed,  are  dreffed,  and  a great  feftival  follows. 

Among  their  other  fuperftitions  alfo,  muff  not  be  omitted 
their  mode  of  adminiftering  an  oath  of  fecrecy  or  purgation. 

— Human  blood,  and  earth  taken  from  the  grave  of  fome  near 
relation,  are  mixed  with  water,  and  given  to  the  party  to  be 
fworn,  who  is  compelled  to  drink  the  mixture,  with  an  impre- 
cation, that  it  may  caufe  the  belly  to  burft,  and  the  bones 
to  rot,  if  the  truth  be  not  fpokcn.  This  teft  is  frequently 
adminiffered  to  their  wives,  on  the  fufpicion  of  infidelity,  and 
the  refembknce  which  it  bears  to  the  trial  of  jealoufy  by  the 
bitter  water  deferibed  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (chap,  v.)  is  a 
curious  and  ffriking  circumftance. 

I now  proceed  to  the  people  of  Whidah,  or  Fida.  Tht 
Negroes  of  this  country  are  called  generally  in  the  Weft  Indies 
PapawSy  and  are  unqueftionably  the  moft  docile  and  beff-dif- 
pofed  Slaves  that  are  imported  from  any  part  of  Africa.  With- 
out the  fierce  and  favage  manners  of  the  Koromantyn  Negroes, 
they  are  alfo  happily  exempt  from  the  timid  and  defponding 
temper  of  the  Eboes,  who  will  prefen tly  be  mentioned.  The 
cheerful  acquiefeence  with  which  thefe  people  apply  to  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  their  conftitutional  aptitude  for  fuch 
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BOOK  employment,  arife,  without  doubt,  from  the  great  attention 
IV.  paid  to  agriculture  in  their  native  country.  Bofman  fpeaks 
l_  with  rapture  of  the  improved  ftate  of  the  foil,  the  number  of 

villages,  and  the  induftry,  riches,  and  obliging  manners  of  the 
Natives.  He  obferves,  however,  that  they  are  much  greater 
thieves  than  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  very  unlike  them  in 
another  refpeCt,  namely,  in  the  dread  of  pain,  and  the  appre- 
henfion  of  death.  “ They  are/’  fays  he,  u fo  very  apprehen- 
live  of  death,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  hear  it  mentioned, 
for  fear  that  alone  fhould  haften  their  end  ; and  no  man  dares 
to  fpeak  of  death  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  or  any  great 
man,  under  the  penalty  of  fuffering  it  himfelf,  as  a punifhment 
for  his  prefumption.”  He  relates  further,  that  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  gaming  beyond  any  people  of  Africa.  All  thefe  pro- 
penfities,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  are  obfervable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Papaws  in  a ftate  of  flavery  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
That  punifhment  which  excites  the  Koromantyn  to  rebel,  and 
drives  the  Ebo  Negro  to  fuicide,  is  received  by  the  Papaws  as 
the  chaftifement  of  legal  authority,  to  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  fubmit  patiently.  The  cafe  feems  to  be,  that  the  genera- 
lity of  thefe  people  are  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  flavery  in  Africa, 
and,  having  been  habituated  to  a life  of  labour,  they  fubmit  to 
a change  of  fituation  with  little  reluctance. 

Many  of  the  Whidah  Negroes  are  found  to  be  circumcifed. 
Whether  it  be  a religious  ceremony  common  to  all  the  tribes 
that  go  under  the  appellation  of  Papaws,  I know  not.  It  is 
praCtifed  univerfally  by  the  Nagoes ; a people  that  fpeak  the 
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Whidah  language ; but  I have  met  with  Negroes  from  this  CHAP, 
part  of  the  coaft  that  difavow  the  pradtice.  III. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  comprehending 
an  extent  of  coaft  of  near  300  Englifh  leagues,  of  which  the 
interior  countries  are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  All  the  Negroes  imported  from  thefe  vaft  and  un- 
explored regions,  except  a tribe  which  are  diftinguiftied  by 
the  name  of  Mocoes , are  called  in  the  Weft  Indies  Eboes and 
in  general  they  appear  to  be  the  loweft  and  moft  wretched  of 
all  the  nations  of  Africa.  In  complexion  they  are  much 
yellower  than  the  Gold  Coaft  and  Whidah  Negroes;  but 
it  is  a fickly  hue,  and  their  eyes  appear  as  if  fuffufed  with 
bile,  even  when  they  are  in  perfedt  health.  I cannot  help 
obferving  too,  that  the  conformation  of  the  face,  in  a great 
majority  of  them,  very  much  refembles  that  of  the  baboon. 

I believe  indeed  there  is,  in  moft  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  a 
greater  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw,  than  among  the  people 
of  Europe ; but  this  diftindtion  I think  is  more  viftble  among 
the  Eboes,  than  in  any  other  Africans.  I mean  not  however 
to  draw  any  conclufion  of  natural  inferiority  in  thefe  people  to 
the  reft  of  the  human  race,  from  a circumftance  which  per- 
haps is  purely  accidental,  and  no  more  to  be  conftdered  as  a 
proof  of  degradation,  than  the  red  hair  and  high  cheek  bones 
of  the  Natives  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

The  great  objedtion  to  the  Eboes  as  flaves,  is  their  confti- 
tutional  timidity,  and  defpondency  of  mind;  which  are  fo 
great  as  to  occafion  them  very  frequently  to  feek,  in  a volun- 
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tary  death,  a refuge  from  their  own  melancholy  reflections 
They  require  therefore  the  gentlefl  and  mildeft  treatment  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  lituation ; but  if  their  confidence  bo 
once  obtained,  they  manifefl  as  great  fidelity,  affeCtion,  and 
gratitude,  as  can  reafonably  be  expected  from  men  in  a ftate  of 
llavery.  The  females  of  this  nation  are  better  labourers  than 
the  men,  probably  from  having  been  more  hardly  treated  in 
Africa. 

The  deprefiion  of  fpirits  which  thcfe  people  feem  to  bd 
under,  on  their  firft  arrival  in  the  Well;  Indies,  gives  them  an 
air  of  foftnefs  and  fubmiflion,  which  forms  a ftriking  contraft 
to  the  frank  and  fearlefs  temper  of  the  Koromantyn  Negroes.. 
Neverthdefs,  the  Eboes  are  in  faCt  more  truly  favage  than  any 
nation  of  the  Gold  Coafl: ; inafmuch  as  many  tribes  among 
them,  efpecially  the  Moco  tribe,  have  been,  without  doubt, 
accuftomed  to  the  fhocking  practice  of  feeding  on  human  flefh. 
This  circumftance  I have  had  attefted  beyond  the  poflibility 
of  difpute,  by  an  intelligent  truft-worthy  domeftick  of  the  Ebo 
nation,  who  acknowledged  to  me,  though  with  evident  fham* 
and  reluCtance,  (having  lived  many  years  among  the  Whites) 
that  he  had  himlelf,  in  his  youth,  frequently  regaled  on  this 
horrid  banquet : and  his  account  received  a fhocking  confirma- 
tion from  a circumftance  which  occurred  in  the  year  1770  in 
Antigua,  where  two  Negroes  of  the  fame  country  were  tried 
for  killing  and  devouring  one  of  their  feliow-flaves  in  that 
iiland.  They  were  purchafed,  a fhort  time  before,  by  a gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Chriftian,  out  of  a fhip  from  Old  Cala- 
bar, and  I am  told  were  convicted  on  the  cleared:  evidence. 
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Of  the  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worfKip  of  the 
Eboes,  we  know  but  little ; except  that,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  Whidah,  they  pay  adoration  to  certain  reptiles,  of  which 
the  guana  (a  fpecies  of  lizard)  is  in  the  highefl  eftimation  ( d }+ 
They  univerfally  pra&ife  circumcifion,  “ which  with  fome 
other  of  their  fuperftitions  (fays  Purchas)  may  feem  Maho- 
metan, but  are  more  likely  to  be  ancient  Ethnic  rites ; for 
many  countries  of  Africa  admit  circumcificn,  and  yet  know 
not,  or  acknowledge  not,  Mahometanifm ; but  are  either 
Chriftians,  as  the  Cophti,  Abiflinians,  or  Gentiles.  They 
(the  people  of  Benin)  cut  or  rafe  the  {kin  with  three  lines 
drawn  to  the  navel,  efteeming  it  neceffary  to  falvation. 


CHAP. 


Next  in  order  to  the  Whidah  Negroes,  are  thole  from 
Congo  and  Angola ; whom  I confider  to  have  been  originally 
the  fame  people.  I can  fay  but  little  of  them  that  is  appro- 

(d)  I have  been  affured  by  an  intelligent  perfbn  who  had  vilited  many  parts 
©f  Africa,  that  the  Eboes  frequently  offer  up  human  facrifices  in  their  worfhip 
of  this  animal.  Perhaps  the  certainty  of  this  may  be  queftioned ; but  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  the  year  1787,  two  of  the  feamen  of  a 
Liverpool  fhip  trading  at  Bonny,  being  afhore  watering,  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  a guana,  as  they  were  rolling  a cafk  to  the  beach.  An  outcry  was  immedi- 
ately raifed  among  the  Natives,  and  the  boat’s  crew  were  furrounded  and  feized, 
and  all  trade  interdi&ed,  until  public  juftice  fhould  be  fatisfied  and  appeafed. 
The  offenders,  being  carried  before  the  king,  or  chief  man  of  the  place,  were 
adjudged  to  die.  Howeve-,  the  fe verity  of  juftice  being  foftened  by  a bribe 
from  the  captain,  the  fentence  was  at  length  changed  to  the  following,  that  they 
fhould  pay  a fine  of  700  bars  (about  £.  175}  and  remain  in  the  country  as  flaves 
to  the  king,  until  the  money  fhould  be  raifed.  The  captain  not  being  willing 
to  advance  fo  large  a fum  for  the  redemption  of  thefe  poor  wretches,  failed  with- 
out them,  and  what  became  of  them  afterwards,  I have  not  heard. 
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priatc  and  particular ; except  that  they  are  in  general  a flender 
lightly  race,  of  a deep  and  glofly  black  (a  tribe  of  the  Congoes 
excepted,  who  very  nearly  refemble  the  Eboes)  and  I believe 
of  a difpofition  naturally  mild  and  docile.  They  appear  to  me 
to  be  fitter  for  domeftic  fervice  than  for  field-labour.  They 
are  faid  however  to  become  expert  mechanicks ; and,  what  is 
much  to  their  honour,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  ftri&ly 
honeft  than  many  other  of  the  African  tribes. 

Having  thus  recited  fuch  obfervations  as  have  occurred  to 
me  on  contemplating  the  various  African  nations  in  the  Weft 
Indies  feparately  and  diftindt  from  each  other,  I fhall  now  at- 
tempt an  eftimate  of  their  general  character  and  difpofitions, 
-influenced,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  in  a great  degree,  by  their 
fltuation  and  condition  in  a ftate  of  flavery  ; circumftances  that 
foon  efface  the  native  original  irnpreflion  which  diftinguifhes 
©ne  nation  from  another  in  Negroes  newly  imported,  and  create 
a fimilitude  of  manners,  and  a uniformity  of  character  through- 
out the  whole  body. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  related  of  the  firm- 
nefs  and  courage  of  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Negroes  in  general  in  our  iflands  (fuch  of  them  at 
leaft  as  have  been  any  length  of  time  in  a ftate  of  fervitude) 
are  of  a diftruftful  and  cowardly  difpofition.  So  degrading  is 
the  nature  of  flavery,  that  fortitude  of  mind  is  loft  as  free 
agency  is  reftrained.  To  the  fame  caufe  probably  muft  be  im- 
puted their  propenfity  to  conceal,  or  violate  the  truth  •,  which 
is  fo  general,  that  I think,  th$  vice  of  falfehood  is  one  of  the 
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moft  prominent  features  in  their  character.  If  a Negro  is  CHAP, 
aiked  even  an  indifferent  queftion  by  his  matter,  he  feidom 
gives  an  immediate  reply;  but,  affedting  not  to  underhand 
what  is  faid,  compels  a repetition  of  the  queftion,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  confider,  not  what  is  the  true  anfwer,  but,  what  is 
the  moft  politick  one  for  him  to  give.  The  pronenefs  obferva- 
ble  in  many  of  them  to  the  vice  of  theft,  has  already  been  no- 
ticed ; and  I am  afraid  that  evil  communication  makes  it 
almoft  general. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter,  I confefs,  to  discriminate  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  are  the  refult  of  proximate  caufes,  from 
thofe  which  are  the  effedts  of  national  cuftoms  and  early  habits 
in  favage  life  ; but  I am  afraid  that  cowardice  and  diffimula- 
ti.on  have  been  the  properties  of  Slavery  in  all  ages,  and  will 
continue  to  be  fo,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a fituation 
that  neceffarily  fuppreffes  many  of  the  beft  affedtions  of  the 
human  heart.-— If  it  calls  forth  any  latent  virtues,  they  are 
thofe  of  fympathy  and  compafiion  towards  perfons  in  the  fame 
condition  of,  life ; and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Negroes  in 
general  are  ftrongly  attached  to  their  countrymen,  but  above 
all,  to  fuch  of  their  companions  as  came  in  the  fame  Ship  with 
them  from  Africa.  This  is  a ftriking  circumftance : the  term 
foipmate  is  understood  among  them  as  ftgnifying  a relationship 
of  the  moft  endearing  nature ; perhaps  as  recalling  the  time 
when  the  Sufferers  were  cut  off  together  from  their  common 
country  and  kindred,  and  awakening  reciprocal  fympathy, 
from  the  remembrance  of  mutual  afflidtion. 
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Rut  their  benevolence,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  extendi 
no  further.  The  fofter  virtues  are  feldom  found  iu  the  bofom 
of  the  enflaved  African.  Give  him  fufficient  authority,  and  he 
becomes  the  moft  remorfelefs  of  tyrants.  Of  all  the  degrees  of 
wretchednefs  endured  by  the  fons  of  men,  the  greateft,  af- 
furedly,  is  the  mifery  which  is  felt  by  thofe  who  are  unhappily 
doomed  to  be  the  Slaves  of  Slaves ; a moft  unnatural  relation, 
which  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  fugar  plantations  ; as  -for 
inftance,  when  it  is  found  neceflary  to  inftrud  young  Negroes 
in  certain  trades  or  handicraft  employments.  In  thofe  cafes  it 
is  ufual  to  place  them  in  a fort  of  apprenticelhip  to  fuch  of  the 
old  Negroes  as  are  competent  to  give  them  inftrudion ; but 
the  harftinefs  with  which  thefe  people  enforce  their  authority, 
is  extreme ; and  it  ferves  in  fome  degree  to  leffen  the  indigna- 
tion which  a good  mind  neceffarily  feels  at  the  abufes  of  power 
by  the  Whites,  to  obferve  that  the  Negroes  themfelves,  when 
inverted  with  command,  give  full  play  to  their  revengeful 
pafllons ; and  exercife  all  the  wantonnefs  of  cruelty  without 
reftraint  or  remorfe. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  concerning  their  con- 
dud:  towards  the  inferior  animal  creation.  Their  treatment  of 
cattle  under  their  diredion  is  brutal  beyond  belief.  Even  the 
ufeful  and  focial  qualities  of  the  dog  fecure  to  him  no  kind 
ufage  from  an  African  mafter.  Although  there  is  fcarce  a 
Negro  that  is  not  attended  by  one,  they  feem  to  maintain  thefe 
poor  animals  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  having  an  objed  where- 
on to  exercife  their  caprice  and  cruelty.  And,  by  the  way,  it 
ds  a ftnguiax  circumftancc.,  and  not  the  lefs  true  for  being  fome- 
& what 
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what  ludicrous,  that  the  animal  itfelf,  when  the  property  of  a 
Negro,  betrays  at  firft  fight  to  whom  he  belongs  j for,  lofing 
his  playful  propenfities,  he  feems  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  his 
condition,  and  actually  crouches  before  fuch  of  his  own  fpecies, 
as  are  ufed  to  better  company.  With  the  manners,  he  ac- 
quires alfo  the  cowardly,  thieviffl,  and  fullen  difpofition  of  his 
African  tyrant. 

But,  notwithfianding  what  has  been  related  of  the  felfifli 
and'  unrelenting  temper  of  the  enfiaved  Africans,  they  are  faid 
to  be  highly  fufceptible  of  the  paflion  of  love.  It  has  even 
been  fuppofed  that  they  are  more  fubjeCt  to,  and  fenfible  of, 
its  impreffion,  than  the  natives  of  colder  climates.  “ The 
Negro  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon)  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of 
defire  natural  to  his  climate.”  “ The  tender  pafiion  (fays  ano- 
ther writer)  is  the  mod  ardent  one  in  the  bread;  of  the  en- 
fiaved African. — It  is  the  only  fource  of  his  joys,  and  his  only 
folace  in  affliction.”  Monfieur  de  Chanvalon  (the  hiftorian  of 
Martinico)  expatiates  on  the  fame  idea  with  great  eloquence. — 
“ Love,  fays  he,  the  child  of  nature,  to  whom  file  entrufts  her 
own  prefervation ; whofe  progrefs  no  difficulties  can  retard, 
and  who  triumphs  even  in  chains  5 that  principle  of  life,  as 
neceflary  to  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  as  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  infpires  and  invigorates  all  the  thoughts  and  purpofes 
of  the  Negro,  and  lightens  the  yoke  of  his  flavery.  No  perils 
can  abate,  nor  impending  pimiffiments  reftrain,  the  ardour  of 
his  paflion. — He  leaves  his  mailer’s  habitation,  and  traverfing 
the  wildernefs  by  night,  difregarding  its  noxious  inhabitants, 
Vol.  II.  M feeks 
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feeks  a refuge  from  his  forrows,  in  the  bofom  of  his  faithful 
and  affectionate  miRrefs.” 

All  this  however  is  the  language  of  poetry  and  the  vifions 
of  romance.  The  poor  Negro  has  no  leifure  in  a Rate  of  flavery 
to  indulge  a paflion,  which,  however  defcended,  is  nouriflied  by 
idlenefs.  If  by  love,  is  meant  that  tender  attachment  to  one 
individual  objeCt,  which,  in  civilifed  life,  is  delire  heightened  by 
fentiment,  and  refined  by  delicacy,  I doubt  if  it  ever  found  a 
place  in  an  African  bofom. — The  Negroes  in  the  Wefi  Indies, 
both  men  and  women,  would  confider  it  as  the  greatefi  exertion 
of  tyranny,  and  the  moR  cruel  of  all  hardlhips,  to  be  compelled 
to  confine  themfelves  to  a fingle  connection  with  the  other  fex ; 
and  I am  perfuaded  that  any  attempt  to  refirain  their  prefent 
licentious  and  diffolute  manners,  by  introducing  the  marriage 
ceremony  among  them,  as  is  flrenuoully  recommended  by  many 
perfons  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  any 
good  purpofe.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Negroes 
are  not  altogether  reduced  to  fo  deplorable  a Rate  of  flavery,  as 
is  commonly  reprefented,  when  it  is  known  that  they  boldly 
claim  and  exercife  a right  of  difpofing  of  themfelves  in  this  re- 
fpeCt,  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleafure,  without  any 
controul  from  their  maflers. 


That  paflion  therefore  to  which  (dignified  by  the  name  of 
Love)  is  afcribed  the  power  of  foftening  all  the  miferies  of 
flavery,  is  mere  animal  defire,  implanted  by  the  great  Author  of 
all  things  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies.  This  the  Negroes, 
without  doubt,  poffefs  in  common  with  the  reR  of  the  animal 
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creation,  and  they  indulge  it,  as  inclination  prompts,  in  an 
almoft  promifcuous  intercourfe  with  the  other  fex ; or  at  lead  in 
temporary  connections,  which  they  form  without  ceremony,  and 
diffolve  without  reluCtance.  When  age  indeed  begins  to  miti- 
gate the  ardour,  and  lefien  the  ficklenefs  of  youth,  many  of 
them  form  attachments,  which,  ftrengthened  by  habit,  and  en- 
deared by  the  confcioufnefs  of  mutual  imbecility,  produce  a 
union  for  life.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  behold  a venerable 
couple  of  this  ftamp,  who,  tottering  under  the  load  of  years, 
contribute  to  each  other’s  comfort,  with  a chearful  afiiduity 
which  is  at  once  amiable  and  affeCting. 

The  fituation  of  the  aged  among  the  Negroes  is  indeed 
commonly  fuch  as  to  make  them  fome  amends  for  the  hard- 
Ihips  and  fufferings  of  their  youth.  The  labour  required  of 
the  men  is  feldom  any  thing  more  than  to  guard  the  provifion- 
grounds ; and  the  women  are  chiefly  employed  in  attending  the 
children,  in  nurflng  the  fick,  or  in  other  eafy  avocations ; but 
their  happinefs  chiefly  arifes  from  the  high  veneration  in  which 
old  age  is  held  by  the  Negroes  in  general,  and  this  I confider  as 
one  of  the  few  pleaflng  traits  in  their  character.  In  addrefling 
fuch  of  their  fellow-fervants  as  are  any  ways  advanced  in  years, 
they  prefix  to  their  names  the  appellation  of  Parent,  as  Ta 
Quaco,  and  Ma  Quafheba ; <Ta  and  Ma,  fignifying  Father  and 
Mother,  by  which  defignation  they  mean  to  convey  not  only 
the  idea  of  filial  reverence,  but  alfo  that  of  efteem  and  fond- 
nefs.  Neither  is  the  regard  thus  difplayed  towards  the  aged, 
confined  to  outward  ceremonies  and  terms  of  refpeCt  alone. 
It  is  founded  on  an  aCtive  principle  of  native  benevolence, 
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furnifhing  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  their  general  unrelenting 
and  felfiih  charader.  The  whole  body  of  Negroes  on  a plan- 
tation mud  be  reduced  to  a deplorable  ftate  of  wretchednefs,  if, 
at  any  time,  they  fuffer  their  aged  companions  to  want  the 
common  neceffaries  of  life,  or  even  many  of  its  comforts,  as 
far  as  they  can  procure  them.  They  feem  to  me  to  be  actu- 
ated on  thefe  occafions  by  a kind  of  involuntary  impulfe,  ope- 
rating as  a primitive  law  of  nature,  which  fcorns  to  wait  the 
cold  dictates  of  reafon  : among  them,  it  is  the  exercife  of  a 
common  duty,  which  courts  no  obfervation,  and  looks  for  net 
applaufe  fej. 

Among  other  propenfities  and  qualities  of  the  Negroes  mud 
not  be  omitted  their  loquacioufnefs.  They  are  as  fond  of  ex- 
hibiting fet  fpeeches,  as  orators  by  profeffion ; but  it  requires  a 
confiderable  lhare  of  patience  to  hear  them  throughout;  for 
they  commonly  make  a long  preface  before  they  come  to  the: 
point ; beginning  with  a tedious  enumeration  of  their  pad:  fer- 
vices  and  hardships.  They  dwell  with  peculiar  energy  (if  the 

(e)  The  greateft  affront  (fays  Mr.  Long)  that  can  be  offered  to  a Negro,  Is  to 
curfe  his  father  and  mother,  or  any  of  his  progenitors.  It  may  not  be  improper 
in  this  place  to  add,  that  many  of  the  Negroes  attain  to  great  longevity. — In  Fe- 
bruary 1792,  a Black  woman  of  the  name  of  Flora  Gale  died  at  the  very  extra- 
ordinary age  of  120,  at  Savanna-la-Mar  in  Jamaica.  She  remembered  perfectly 
well  the  great  earthquake  in  1692,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  Port  Royal.  She 
left  a numerous  progeny  of  children,  grand  and  great-grand-children,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  fhe  always  refufed  to  be  baptized,  aligning  for  reafon  her  defire 
to  have  a grand  Negro  dance  at  her  funeral,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Africa; 
a ceremony  never  allowed  in  Jamaica  at  the  burial  of  fuch  as  have  been  chrift- 
ened. 

fa& 
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fad  admits  it)  on  the  number  of  children  they  have  prefented 
.to  Majfa  ( MajierJ  after  which  they  recapitulate  fome  of  the  in- 
fiances  of  particular  kindnefs  fhewn  them  by  their  owner  or 
employer,  adducing  thefe  alfo  as  proofs  of  their  own  merit  j 
it  being  evident,  they  think,  that  no  fuch  kindnefs  can  be 
gratuitous.  This  is  their  ufual  exordium,  as  well  when  they 
bring  complaints  againft  others,  as  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  defend  themfelves  5 and  it  is  in  vain  to  interrupt  either  plain- 
tiff or  defendant.  Yet  I have  fometimes  heard  them  convey 
much  flrong  meaning  in  a narrow  compafs : I have  been  fur- 
prifed  by  fuch  figurative  expreflions,  and  (notwithflanding 
their  ignorance  of  abflradt  terms)  fuch  pointed  fentences,  as 
would  have  reflected  no  difgrace  on  poets  and  philofophers. 
One  inflance  recurs  to  my  memory,  of  fo  fignificant  a turn  of 
expreflion  in  a common  labouring  Negro,  who  could  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  improvement  from  the  converfation  of 
White  people,  as  is  alone,  I think,  fufficient  to  demonflrate 
that  Negroes  have  minds  very  capable  of  obfervation.  It  was 
a fervant  who  had  brought  me  a letter,  and,  while  I was  pre- 
paring an  anfwer,  had,  through  wearinefs  and  fatigue,  fallen 
afleep  on  the  floor  : as  foon  as  the  papers  were  ready,  I di- 
rected him  to  be  awakened ; but  this  was  no  eafy  matter. 
When  the  Negro  who  attempted  to  awake  him,  exclaimed  in 
the  ufual  jargon,  Tou  no  hear  Majfa  call  you  f that  is.  Don’t 
you  hear  Mafter  call  you  ? Sleep , replied  the  poor  fellow, 
looking  up,  and  returning  compofedly  to  his  flumbers.  Sleep 
hab  no  Majfa . (Sleep  has  no  Mailer.) 


Of  thofe  imitative  arts  in  which  perfection  can  be  attained 
only  in  an  improved  (late  of  fociety,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 

that 
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that  the  Negroes  have  but  littjp  knowledge.  An  opinion  pre- 
vails in  Europe  that  they  poftefs  organs  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  fcience  of  mulick ; but  this  I believe  is  an  ill-founded  idea. 
In  vocal  harmony  they  difplay  neither  variety  nor  compafs. 
Nature  feems  in  this  refped  to  have  dealt  more  penurioufly 
by  them  than  towards  the  reft  of  the  human  race.  As  prac- 
tical muficians,  fome  of  them,  by  great  labour  and  careful  in- 
ftrudion,  become  fufficiently  expert  to  bear  an  under-part  in 
a publick  concert ; but  I do  not  recoiled:  ever  to  have  feen  or 
heard  of  a Negro  who  could  truly  be  called  a fine  performer 
on  any  capital  inftrument.  In  general  they  prefer  a loud  and 
long-continued  noife  to  the  fineft  harmony,  and  frequently 
confume  the  whole  night  in  beating  on  a board  with  a Jiick . 
This  is  in  fad  one  of  their  chief  mufical  inftruments ; befides 
which,  they  have  the  Banja  or  Merriwang , the  Dundoy  and 
the  Goombay ; all  of  African  origin.  The  firft  is  an  imperfed 
kind  of  violincello ; except  that  it  is  played  on  by  the  finger 
like  the  guitar ; producing  a difmal  monotony  of  four  notes. 
The  Dundo  is  precifely  a tabor ; and  the  Goombay  is  a ruftick 
drum ; being  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a hollow  tree,  one  end 
of  which  is  covered  with  a fheep’s  ikin.  From  fuch  inftru- 
ments nothing  like  a regular  tune  can  be  expeded,  nor  is  it 
attempted. 


Their  fongs  are  commonly  impromptu , and  there  are 
among  them  individuals  who  refemble  the  improvifatore,  or  ex- 
tempore bards,  of  Italy;  but  I cannot  fay  much  for  their 
poetry.  Their  tunes  in  general  are  charaderiftick  of  their  na- 
r tional 
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tional  manners ; thofe  of  the  Eboes  being  foft  and  languish- 
ing; of  the  Koromantyns  heroick  and  martial.  At  the  fame 
time,  there  is  obfervable,  in  mod  of  them,  a predominant 
melancholy,  which,  to  a man  of  feeling,  is  fometimes  very 
afredting. 

At  their  merry  meetings,  and  midnight  fedivals,  they  are 
not  without  ballads  of  another  kind,  adapted  to  fuch  occafions; 
and  here  they  give  full  fcope  to  a talent  for  ridicule  and  de- 
rifion,  which  is  exercifed  not  only  againft  each  other,  but  alfo, 
not  unfrequently,  at  the  expence  of  their  owner  or  employer; 
but  mod  part  of  their  fongs  at  thefe  places  are  fraught  with 
obfcene  ribaldry,  and  accompanied  with  dances  in  the  highed 
degree  licentious  and  wanton. 

At  other  times,  more  efpecially  at  the  burial  of  fuch  among 
them  as  were  refpedted  in  life,  or  venerable  through  age,  they 
exhibit  a fort  of  Pyrrhick  or  warlike  dance,  in  which  their 
bodies  are  drongly  agitated  by  running,  leaping,  and  jumping, 
with  many  violent  and  frantick  gedures  and  contortions.  Their 
funeral  fongs  too  are  all  of  the  heroick  or  martial  cad ; afford- 
ing fome  colour  to  the  prevalent  notion,  that  the  Negroes  con- 
sider death  not  only  as  a welcome  and  happy  releafe  from  the 
calamities  of  their  condition,  but  alfo  as  a paffport  to  the  place 
of  their  nativity;  a deliverance  which,  while  it  frees  them 
from  bondage,  redores  them  to  the  fociety  of  their  deared, 
long-lod,  and  lamented  relatives  in  Africa.  But  I am  afraid 
that  this,  like  other  European  notions  concerning  the  Negroes, 
is  the  dream  of  poetry;  the  fympathetick  effufion  of  a fanciful 

or 
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BOOK  or  too  credulous  an  imagination  (f).  The  Negroes,  in  general, 
IV.  are  fo  far  from  courting  death,  that,  among  fuch  of  them  as 

> have 

(f)  Perhaps  it  was  fome  fuch  imagination  that  gave  rife  to  the  following  little 
poem,  now  publilhed  for  the  firft  time-— the  produdtion  of  early  youth } but 
furely  if  the  fond  idea  of  returning  to  their  native  country  could  afford  the  poor 
Negroes  comfort  and  confolation  in  death,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  it  really 
prevailed  among  them. 


ODE  ON  SEEING  A NEGRO  FUNERAL. 

Mahali  dies  ! O’er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne  : The  fable  train 
By  youthful  virgins  led : 

Daughters  of  injur’d  Africk,  fay 
Why  raife  ye  thus  th’  heroick  lay. 

Why  triumph  o’er  the  dead  ? 

No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye : 

’Tis  now  the  hero  lives,  they  cry « 

Releas’d  from  flav’ry’s  chain : 

Beyond  the  billowy  furge  he  flies. 

And  joyful  views  his  native  Ikies, 

And  long  loft  bowers  again. 

On  Koromantyn’s  palmy  foil 
Heroick  deeds  and  martial  toil. 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day ; 

Love,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  nights, 

And  blifs  unbought,  unmix’d  delights, 

Paft  cruel  wrongs  repay. 


Nor 
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have  reiided  any  length  of  time  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fuicide 
■is  much  lefs  frequent  than  among  the  free-born,  happy,  and 
civilifed  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  With  them,  equally 
with  the  Whites,  nature  fhrinks  back  at  approaching  diflo- 


Nor  lordly  pride’s  ftern  avarice  there. 
Alone  fhall  nature’s  bounties  fhare; 

To  all  her  children  free.— - 
For  thee,  the  dulcet  Reed  fhall  fpring, 
.His  balmy  bowl  the  Coco  bring, 

Th’  Anana  bloom  for  thee*. 

The  thunder,  hark!  ’Tis  Africk’s  God, 
He  wakes,  he  lifts  th’  avenging  rod, 
And  fpeeds  th’  impatient  hours : 

Trom  Niger’s  golden  ftream  he  calls; 
Fair  freedom  comes, — oppreffion  falls  ; 
And . vengeance,  yet  is  ours ! 

Now,  Ghidftiatv,.now,  in  wild  difmay. 
Of  Africk’s  proud  revenge  the  prey, 

*“  Go  roam  th’  affrighted  wood; — 
Transform’d  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell, 
Thy  race  fhall  prowl  with  favage  yell, 
And  glut  their  rage  for  blood  ! 

But  foft,— beneath  yon  tam’rind  fhade, 
Now  let  the  hero’s  limbs  be  laid; 

Sweet  flumbers  blefs  the  brave: 

There  fhall  the  breezes  fhed  petfum*. 
Nor  livid  lightnfngs  blaft  the  bloom 
That  decks  Mahali’s  grave. 

¥ql,  II..  N. 
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BOOK  lution ; and  when,  at  any  time,  fudden  or  untimely  death  over* 


takes  any  of  their  companions,  inftead  of  rejoicing  at  fuch  an 
event,  they  never  fail  to  impute  it  to  the  malicious  con* 
trivances  and  diabolical  arts  of  fome  pra&itioners  in  Obcah% 
a term  of  African  origin,  fignifying  forcery  or  witchcraft,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  among  many  of  their  countrymen,  all  the 
Negroes  mod;  firmly  and  implicitly  believe.  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  their  funeral  fongs  and  ceremonies  are 
commonly  nothing  more  than  the  difionance  of  lavage  barba- 
rity and  riot ; as  remote  from  the  fond  fuperftition  to  which 
they  are  afcribed,  as  from  the  fober  dictates  of  a rational 
forrow. 

Having  mentioned  the  practice  of  Obeah , the  influence  of 
which  has  fo  powerful  an  effeit  on  the  Negroes,  as  to  bias, 
in  a confiderable  degree,  their  general  conduit,  difpofitions, 
and  manners,  I fhall  conclude  the  prefent  chapter  by  prefent- 
ing  to  my  readers  the  following  very  curious  account  of  this 
extraordinary  fuperftition,  and  its  effects : it  was  tranfmitted 
by  the  Agent  of  Jamaica  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  and  by  them  fubjoined  to  their  report  on  the 
Have  trade  ; and,  if  I miftake  not,  the  publick  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  diligent  refearches,  and  accurate  pen,  of 
Mr.  Long. 

“ The  term  Obeah , Obiah , or  Obia  (for  it  is  varioufly  writ- 
ten) we  conceive  to  be  the  adjeititfe,  and  Obe  or  Obi  the  noun 
fubftantive ; and  that  by  the  words  Obia- men  or  women,  are 
meant  thofe  who  praitife  Obi.  The  origin  of  the  term  we 
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fhould  conlider  as  of  no  importance  in  our  anfwer  to  the  quef-  CHAP, 
tions  propofed,  if,  in  fearch  of  it,  we  were  not  led  to  difquili-  IH. 
tions  that  are  highly  gratifying  to  curiolity.  From  the  learned 
Mr.  Bryant’s  (g)  commentary  upon  the  word  Oph , we  obtain 
a very  probable  etymology  of  the  term — “ A ferpent,  in  the 
“ Egyptian  language,  was  called  Ob  or  Aub.” — “ Obion  is  dill 
“ the  Egyptian  name  for  a ferpent.” — “ Mofes,  in  the  name 
“ of  God,  forbids  the  Ifraelites  ever  to  enquire  of  the  demon 
“ Ob,  which  is  tranflated  in  our  Bible  Charmer,  or  Wizard, 

“ Divinator,  aut  Sorcilegus.” — “ The  woman  at  Endor  is 
iC  called  Onb  or  Ob,  tranilated  Pythonida;  and  Oubaios  (he 
“ cites  from  Horus  Apollo)  was  the  name  of  the  Balililk  or 
“ Royal  Serpent,  emblem  of  the  fun,  and  an  ancient  oracular 
“ Deity  of  Africa.”  This  derivation,  which  applies  to  one 
particular  fedt,  the  remnant  probably  of  a very  celebrated 
religious  order  in  remote  ages,  is  now  become  in  Jamaica  the 
general  term  to  denote  thofe  Africans  who  in  that  illand  prac- 
tife  witchcraft  or  forcery,  comprehending  alfo  the  clafs  of  what 
are  called  Myal-men,  or  thofe  who,  by  means  of  a narcotick  . 
potion,  made  with  the  juice  of  an  herb  (faid  to  be  the 
branched  Calalue  or  fpecies  of  Solanum)  which  occafions  a 
trance  or  profound  deep  of  a certain  duration,  endeavour  to 
convince  the  deluded  fpedtators  of  their  power  to  re-animate 
dead  bodies.-„ 

““  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  from  our  own  experience 
and  information  when  we  lived  in  the  ifland,  and  from  the  cur- 
rent teflimony  of  . all  the  Negroes  we  have  ever  converfed  with 

(s)  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  475,  and  478. 
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on  the  fubjed,  the  profeffors  of  Obi  are,  and  always  were,  na- 
tives of  Africa,  and  none  other ; and  they  have  brought  the 
fcience  with  them  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  praCtifed,  that  we  believe  there  are  few  of  the  large 
eflates  polfefiing  native  Africans,  which  have  not  one  or  more 
of  them.  The  oldeft  and  moft  crafty  are  thofe  who  ufually 
attract  the  greatefl  devotion  and  confidence  thofe  whofe  hoary 
heads,  and  a lomewhat  peculiarly  harfh  and  forbidding  in  their 
afpeCt,  together  with  fome  fkill  in  plants  of  the  medicinal 
and  poifonous  fpecies,  have  qualified  them  for  fuceefsful  impo- 
fition  upon  the  weak  and  credulous.  The  Negroes  in  general, 
whether  Africans  or  Creoles,  revere,  confult,  and  fear  them  ; 
to  thefe  oracles  they  refort,  and  with  the  moft  implicit  faith, 
upon  all  occafions,  whether  for  the  cure  of  diforders,  the  ob- 
taining revenge  for  injuries  orinfults,  the  conciliating  of  favour, 
the  difeovery  and  punifhment  of  the  thief  or  the  adulterer, 
and  the  prediction  of  future  events.  The  trade  which  thefa 
impoflors  carry  on  is  extremely  lucrative ; they  manufacture 
and  fell  their  Obies  adapted  to  different  cafes  and  at  different 
prices.  A veil  of  myftery  is  ftudioufly  thrown  over  their  in- 
cantations, to  which  the  midnight  hours  are  allotted,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge  and 
difeovery  of  the  White  people.  The  deluded  Negroes,  who 
thoroughly  believe  in  their  fupernatural  power,  become  the 
willing  accomplices  in  this  concealment,  and  the  ftoutefl 
among  them  tremble  at  the  very  fight  of  the  ragged  bundle, 
the  bottle  or  the  egg-fhells,  which  are  ftuck  in  the'  thatch  or 
hung  over  the  door  of  a hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a plantain 
tree,  to  deter  marauders.  In  cafes  of  poifon,  the  natural  effects 
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©f  it  arc  by  the  ignorant  Negroes,  aferibed  entirely  to  the  po-  CHAP, 
tent  workings  of  Obi.  The  wifer  Negroes  hefitate  to  reveal  HI- 
their  fufpicions,  through  a dread  of  incurring  the  terrible  veil- 
gcance  which  is  fulminated  by  the  Obeah -men'  againft  any  who 
fhould  betray  them : it  is  very  difficult  therefore  for  the  Whited 
proprietor  to  diftinguifh  the  Obeah  prof ejfor  from  any  other  Ne- 
gro upon  his  plantation ; and  fo  infatuated  are  the  Blacks  in 
general,  that  but  few  indances  occur  of  their  having  affumed 
courage  enough  to  impeach  thefe  miicreants.  With  minds  fo 
firmly  prepoffieffied,  they  no  fooner  find  Obi  fa  for  them  near 
the  door  of  their  houfe,  or  in  the  path  which  leads  to  it,  than 
they  give  themfelves  up  for  loft.  When  a Negro  is  robbed  of 
a fowl  or  a hog,  he  applies  direCtly  to  the  Obeah  man  or  wo- 
man ; it  is  then  made  known  among  his  fellow  Blacks,  that 
Obi  is  fet  for  the  thief ; and  as  fbon  as  the  latter  hears  the 
dreadful  news,  his  terrified  imagination  begins  to  work,  no 
refource  is  left  but  in  the  fuperior  Hull  of  fome  more  eminent 
Obeah-man  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  may  counteract  the 
magical  operations  of  the  other ; but  if  no  one  can  be  found 
of  higher  rank  and  ability,  or  if,  after  gaining  fuch  an  ally,  he 
fhould  flill  fancy  himfelf  affeCted,  he  prefently  falls  into  a de- 
cline, under  the  inceffant  horror  of  impending  calamities.  The 
flighted:  painful  fenfation  in  the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any  other, 
part,  any  cafual  lofs  or  hurt,  confirms  his  apprehenfions,  and  he 
believes  himfelf  the  devoted  vidtim  of  an  invifible  and  irrefidi- 
ble  agency.  Sleep,  appetite,  and  cheerfulnefs  forfake  him,  his 
drength  decays,  his  difturbed  imagination  is  haunted  without 
refpite,  his  features  wear  the  fettled  gloom  of  defpondency  : 
dirt,  or  any  other  unwholefoaae  fubdance,  become  his  only 
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food,  he  contrails  a morbid  habit  of  body,  and  gradually  finks 
into  the  grave.  A Negro,  who  is  taken  ill,  enquires  of  the 
Obeah-man  the  caufe  of  his  ficknefs,  whether  it.  will  prove 
mortal  or  not,  and  within  what  time  he  fhall  die  or  recover? 
The  oracle  generally  afcribes  the  diftemper  to  the  malice  of 
fome  particular  perfon  by  name,  and  advifes  to  fet  Obi  for  that* 
per fon;  but  if  no  hopes  are  given  of  recovery,  immediate  de- 
fpair  takes  place,  which  ,no  medicine  can  remove,  and  death 
is  the  certain  confequenee.  Thofe  anomalous  fymptoms  which 
originate  from  caufes  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  the 
terrors  of  Obi,  or  from  poifons,  whofe  operation  is  flow  and 
intricate,  will  baffle  the  fkill  of  the  ableft  phyfician. . 

“ Considering  .the  multitude  of  occaflons  which  may 
provoke  the  Negroes  to  exercife  the  powers  of  Obi  again  ft 
each  other,  and  the  aftonifhing  influence  of  this  fuperflition 
upon  their  minds,  we  cannot  but  attribute  , a very  conflder- 
able  portion  of  the  annual  mortality  among  the  Negroes  of 
Jamaica  to  thisTafcinating  mifchief... 

“ The,  Obi  is,  ufually  compofed  of  a.  farrago  of  materials, 
moil  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Jamaica  law  (h),  viz. 

**  Blood,  feathers,  parrots  beaks,  dogs  teeth,  alligators  teeth, 

**  broken  bottles,  grave-dirt,  rum,  and  egg-fliellsf> 

tl  With  a view  to  ifluftrate  the  defcription  ,we  have  given 
of  this  practice,  and  its  common  effedts,  we  have  lubjoined  a 
few.  examples  out  of  the  very  great  number  which  have  ocr 
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curred  in  Jamaica?  not  that  they  are  peculiar  to  that  iHand  CHAP, 
only,  for  we  believe  fimilar  examples  may  be  found  in  other  JIT. 
Weft  India  colonies.  Pere  habat>  in  his  hiftory  of  Martinico, 
has  mentioned  fom£  which  are  very  remarkable  (ij> 

u It  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  a practice  alledged  to  be 
fo  frequent  in  Jamaica  fhould  not  have  received  an  earlier 
check  from  the  legiflature.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fkill  of 
fome  Negroes,  in  the  art  of  poifoning>  has  been  noticed  ever 
fince  the  colonifts  became  much  acquainted  with  them.  Sloanc 
and  Barham,  who  praClifed  phyfick  in  Jamaica  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, have  mentioned  particular  inftances  of  it.  The  fecret 
and  infidious  manner  in  which  this  crime  is  generally  perpe- 
trated, makes  the  legal  proof  of  it  extremely  difficult.  Sufpi- 
cions  therefore  have  been  frequent,  but  detections  rare : thefc- 
murderers  have  fotnetbnes  been  brought  to  juflice,  but  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  a far  greater  number  have  efcaped 
with  impunity.  In  regard  to  the  other  and  more  common 
tricks  of  Obi,  fuch  as  hanging  up  feathers,  bottles,  egg-ffiells, 

&c.  &c.  in  order  to  intimidate  Negroes  of  a thieviffi  difpoli- 
tion  from  plundering  huts,  hog-ftyes,  or  provifion-grounds, 
thefe  were  laughed  at  by  the  White  inhabitants  as  harmlef# 
ftratagems,  contrived  by  the  more  fagacious,  for  deterring  the 
more  Ample  and  fuperftitious  Blacks,  and  ferving  for  much 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  fcarecrows  which  are  in  general  ufed 
among  our  Engliffi  farmers  and  gardeners.  But  in  the  year 
1760,  when  a very  formidable  infurreftion  of  die  Koromantyn 


(i)  Tome  ii.  p.  59.  447.  499.  506. 
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or  Gold  Coaft  Negroes  broke  out  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary, 
and  fpread  through  almoft  every  other  diftridt  of  the  ifland, 
an  old  Koromantyn  Negro,  the  chief  inftigator  and  oracle 
of  the  infurgents  in  that  parifh,  who  had  adminiftered  the 
Fetifh  or  folemn  oath  to  the  confpirators,  and  furnifhed  them 
with  a magical  preparation  which  was  to  render  them  in- 
vulnerable, was  fortunately  apprehended,  convided,  and  hung 
up  with  all  his  feathers  and  trumperies  about  him ; and 
his  execution  ftruck  the  infurgents  with  a general  panick,  from 
which  they  never  afterwards  recovered.  The  examinations 
which  were  taken  at  that  period,  fkft  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
publick  to  the  very  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Obeah  practices, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  law  which  was  then  enaded  for  their 
fuppreflion  and  punifhment.  But  neither  the  terror  of  thii 
law,  the  firid  inveftigation  which  has  ever  fince  been  made 
after  the  profeffors  of  Qbi,  nor  the  many  examples  of  thofe 
who  from  time  to  time  have  been  hanged  or  tranfported, 
have  hitherto  produced  the  defired  effed.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  either  this  fed,  like  others  in  the  world,  has  flon- 
rifhed  under  perfecution ; or  that  frefh  fupplies  are  annually 
introduced  from  the  African  feminaries. 

*Tbe  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  preceding  account . 

» 

OBEAH  PRACTICE. 

« We  have  the  following  narratives  from  a planter  in  Ja- 
maica, a gentleman  of  the  ftrideft  veracity,  who  is  now  in 
JLondon,  and  ready  to  atteft  the  truth  of  them. 

.§  4C  Upon 
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> * Upon  returning  to  Jamaica  in  the  year  1775,  he  found 
that  a great  many  of  his  Negroes  had  died  during  his  abfence ; 
and  that  of  fuch  as  remained  alive,  at  leaf!  cne-half  were  debi- 
litated, bloated,  and  in  a very  deplorable  condition.  The  mor- 
tality continued  after  his  arrival,  and  two  or  three  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  one  day  j others  were  taken  ill,  and  began  to 
decline  under  the  fame  fymptoms.  Every  means  were  tried  by 
medicines,  and  the  mod:  careful  nurling,  to  preferve  the  lives 
of  the  fee  bled  5 but  in  fpite  of  all  his  endeavours,  this  depo- 
pulation went  on  for  above  a twelvemonth  longer,  with  more  or 
lefs  intermiflion,  and  without  his  being  able  to  afcertain  the 
real  caufe,  though  the  Obeah  practice  was  flrongly  fufpedted, 
as  well  by  himfelf,  as  by  the  dodtor  and  other  White  perfons 
upon  the  plantation,  as  it  was  known  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  and  particularly  among  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  Papaw  or  Popo  country.  Still  he  was  unable  to 
verify  his  fufpicions,  becaufe  the  patients  conftantly  denied 
their  having  any  thing  to  do  with  perfons  of  that  order,  or 
any  knowledge  of  them.  At  length  a Negrefs,  who  had  been 
ill  for  fome  time,  came  one  day  and  informed  him,  that  feeling 
it  was  impoffible  for  her  to  live  much  longer,  the  thought 
herfelf  bound  in  duty,  before  £he  died,  to  impart  a very  great 
fecret,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  true  caufe  of  her  diforder,  in 
hopes  that  the  difclofure  might  prove  the  means  of  flopping 
that  mifehief,  which  had  already  fwept  away  fuch  a number  of 
her  fellow-flaves.  She  proceeded  to  fay,  that  her  flep-mother 
(a  woman  of  the  Popo  country,  above  eighty  years  old,  but  flill 
hale  and  adtive)  had  put  Obi  upon  her,  as  fine  had  alfo  done 
Vol.  II.  O upon 
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BOOK  uPon  tJbofe  who  had  lately  died ; and  that  the  old  woman  had 
IV.  pradtifed  Obi  for  as  many  years  pad  as  fhe  could  remember. 

“ The  other  Negroes  of  the  plantation  no  fooner  heard  of 
this  impeachment,  than  they  ran  in  a body  to  their  mafter,  and 
c confirmed  the  truth  of  it,  adding,  that  flie  had  carried  on  this 

bulinefs  ever  lince  her  arrival  from  Africa,  and  was  the  terror 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood — Upon  this  he  repaired  direclly, 
with  fix  White  fervants,  to  the  old  woman’s  houfe,  and  forcing 
open  the  door,  obferved  the  whole  infide  of  the  roof  (which 
was  of  thatch)  and  every  crevice  of  the  walls  duck  with  tire 
implements  of  her  trade,  confiding  of  rags,  feathers,  bones  of 
cats,  and  a thoufand  other  articles.  Examining  further,  a 
large  earthen  pot  or  jar,  clofe  covered,  was  found  concealed 
under  her  bed. — It  contained  a prodigious  quantity  of  round 
balls  of  earth  or  clay  of  various  dimenfions,  large  and  final!, 
whitened  on  the  outfide,  and  variously  compounded,  feme  with 
hair  and  rags,  or  feathers  of  all  forts,  and  drongly  bound  with 
twine;  others  blended  with  the  upper  ledtion  of  the  fkulls  of 
cats,  or  duck  round  with  cats  teeth  and  claws,  or  with  human 
or  dogs  teeth,  and  fome  glafs  beads  of  different  colours;  there 
were  alfo  a great  many  egg-fhells  filled  with  a vifeous  or 
gummy  fubdance,  the  qualities  of  which  he  negledted  to 
examine,  and  many  little  bags  duffed  with  a variety  of  articles, 
the  particulars  of  which  cannot  at  this  didance  of  time  be 
recolledbed.  The  houfe  was  indantly  pulled  down,  and  with 
the  whole  of  its  contents  committed  to  the  flames,  amidd  the 
general  acclamations  of  ail  his  other  Negroes.  In  regard  to 
the  old  woman,  he  declined  bringing  her  to  trial  under  the 
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law  of  the  ifland,  which  would  have  punched  her  with  death ; 
but,  from  a principle  of  humanity,  delivered  her  into  the  hands 
of  a party  of  Spaniards,  who  (as  fhe  was  thought  not  incapable 
of  doing  fome  trifling  kind  of  work)  were  very  glad  to  accept 
and  carry  her  with  them  to  Cuba.  From  the  moment  of  her 
departure,  his  Negroes  feemed  all  to  be  animated  with  new 
fpirits,  and  the  malady  fpread  no  farther  among  them.  The 
total  of  his  Ioffes  in  the  courfe  of  about  fifteen  years  preceding 
the  difcovery,  and  imputable  folely  to  the  Obeah  -practice,  he 
eftimates  at  lead:,  at  one  hundred  Negroes. 


OBEAH  TRIALS, 

“ Having  received  fome  further  information  upon  this 
fubjeft  from  another  Jamaica  gentleman,  who  fat  upon  two 
trials,  we  beg  leave  to  deliver  the  fame  in  his  own  words,  as 
a fupplement  to  what  we  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
fubmitting. 

“ In  the  year  1760,  the  influence  of  the  profeffors  of  the 
Obeah  art  was  fuch,  as  to  induce  a great  many  of  the  Negro 
Haves  in  Jamaica  to  engage  in  the  rebellion,  which  happened 
in  that  year,  and  which  gave  rife  to  the  law  which  was  then 
made  againft  the  practice  of  Obi. 
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Assurance  was  given  tothefe  deluded  people,  that  they 
were  to  become  invulnerable -y  and  in  order  to  render  them  fo, 
the  Obeah-men  furnifhed  them  with  a powder,  with  which  they 
were  to  rub  themfelves. 

*'  In  the  firft  engagement  with  the  rebels,  nine  of  them 
were  killed,  and  many  prifoners  taken ; amongft  the  latter  was 
one  very  intelligent  fellow,  who  offered  to  difclofe  many  im- 
portant matters,  on  condition  that  his  life  fh'ould  be  fpared  ; 
which  was  promifed.  He  then  related  the  adtive  part  which 
the  Negroes,  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Obeah-mcnt 
had  taken  in  propagating  the  infurredtion ; one  of  whom  was 
thereupon  apprehended,  tried  (for  rebellious  confpiracy)  con- 
vidted,  and  fentenced  to  death. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  Koromantyn  Obeah-man  alluded  t® 
in  our  firft  paper. 

*e  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  bid  defiance  to  the  execu- 
tioner, telling  him,  that  “ It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
' White  people  to  kill  him.”  And  the  Negroes  (fpedlators) 
were  greatly  perplexed  when  they  faw  him  expire.  Upon 
other  Obeah-men , who  were  apprehended  at  that  time,  various 
experiments  were  made  with  eledtrical  machines  and  magic 
lanterns,  but  with  very  little  effedt,  except  on  one,  who,  after 
receiving  fome  very  fevere  fhocks,  acknowledged  that  “ his 
mafter’s  Obi  exceeded  his  own,” 
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te  The  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  this  account,  re- 
members having  fat  twice  on  trials  of  Obeah-meny  who  were 
both  convicted  of  felling  their  Obeah  preparations , which  had 
occafioned  the  death  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  had  been 
administered ; notwithstanding  which,  the  lenity  of  their  judges 
prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  were  only  punifhed  with  tranfporta- 
tion.  To  prove  the  fadt,  two  wiineffes  were  deemed  neceffaryy 
with  corroborating  circumstances/’ 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Means  of  obtaining  Slaves  in  Africa. — Obfervations  thereon. — 
Objections  to  a direbl  ai  d immediate  abolition  of  the  trade  by  the 
Britifh  Nation  only. — The  probable  confequences  of fuch  a mea- 
fire,  both  in  Africa  and  the  Wejl  Indies , confide  red. — Dispro- 
portions of  fexes  in  the  number  of  Slaves  annually  exported 
from  Africa. — Caufes  thereof. — Mode  of  tranfporting  Negroes 
to  the  Wef  Indies , and  regulations  recently  ejtabliffed  by  act 
of  parliament. — Effect  of  thofe  regulations . 


IT  hath  been  obferved  in  a former  chapter,  that  no  certain 
and  precife  account  is  eafily  to  be  obtained  of  the  oceans 
by  which  the  market  for  flaves  is  annually  kept  up  and  fun- 
ported  in  Africa.  The  feveral  infiances  that  are  given  of 
llavery  arhing  from  captivity  in  war,  delinquency  and  debt, 
feem  inadequate  to  fo  regular  and  abundant  a fupply.  It  :s 
difficult  to  imagine  that  calual  contributions  of  this  kind,  can 
poffibly  furnifh  an  annual  export  of  74,000  (a).  Having  an 

(a)  Befides -which  great  numbers  are  fupplied  from  the  nations  bordering  on 
the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia,  for  the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  Rates 
of  Barbary.  Caravans  alfo  travel  from  thence  acrofs  the  continent  to  Upper 
Egypt  with  confiderable  fupplies  of  Negroes,  fome  of  which  are  fent  afterwards 
,to  .Conftantinople.  A very  curious  and  interelting  account  of  this  traffick  is 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  Great  numbers  of 
Haves  are  likewife  fent  from  Mozambique,  and  the  ports  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  to 
Ferfia,  Goa,  and  other  parts  of  the  EaR  Indies.  Hence  it  has  been  calculated 
that  Afiica  is  drained  annually  of  notl?/'s  than  150,000  of  its  natives. 

opportu- 
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opportunity,  a few  years  ago,  of  confuting  a very  intelligent  CHAP. 

perfon  on  this  point,  who  had  vifited  many  parts  of  the  coad,. 

* - \ _ > 
and  appeared  to  be  a man  of  veracity  and  candour,  I received 

from  him,  in  writing,  an  anfwer,  which  I fhall  prefent  to  my 
readers  verbatim ; and  fubjoin  fuch  further  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  colled!,  The  anfwer  which  I received,  was 
given  in  the  words  following: — C£  In  oil  parts  of  tire  coad,  and 
I apprehend  it  to  be  the  fame  inland,  the  body  of  the  people 
are  in  a date  of  abfolute  and  unlimited  flavery:  their  children 
are  born  to  no  ether  inheritance,  and  are  liable,  to  be  fold  by 
their  owners  as  they  think  proper,.  Mod:  parts  of  the. coart: 
differ  in  their  governments;  fome  are  abfolute  monarchies, 
while  others  draw  near  to  an  arirtrocracy.  In  both,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  chief  or  chiefs  is  unlimited,  extending  to  life,  and 
it  is  exerc-fed  as  often  as  criminal  cafes  require,  unlefs  death  is 
commuted  into  flavery;  in  which  cafe  the  offender  is  fold,  and 
if  the  fhipping  will  not  buy  the  criminal,  he  is  immediately 
put  to  death.  Fathers  of  free  condition  have  power  to  fell 
their  children,  but  this  power  is  but  very  feldom  enforced.  I 
never  knew  an  indance  of  it  but  once,  and  then  the  father,  was 
fo  execrated  by  his  neighbours,  for  the  aft  of  felling  a Ion 
and  daughter,  that  he  fhortly  afterwards  fell  into  a date  of 
defpondency  and  died*  The  family  was  of  fome  didindtion, 
and  the  fon  and  daughter  were  bought  by  a friendly  captain, 
who  I know  afterwards  gave  freedom  to  one  of  them,  and  I 
believe  he  gave  it  to  both.  I never  knew  another  indance  of 
this  kind,  nor  do  I believe  there  is  one  flave  in  a thou fand.  pro- 
cured in  this  way.  Neither  do  I imagine  that  there. are  many 
procured  by  wars  or  intehine  broLs,  The  truth  is,  the  bulk 
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of  the  people  are  born  haves  to  great  men,  reared  as  fuch,  held 
as  property,  and  as  property  fold.  There  are  indeed  many 
circumftances  by  which  a free  man  may  become  a have : fuch 
as  being  in  debt,  and  not  able  to  pay ; and  in  fome  of  fuch 
cafes,  if  the  debt  be  large,  not  only  the  debtor,  but  his  family 
likewile,  become  the  haves  of  his  creditors,  and  may  be  fold. 
Adultery  is  commonly  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner ; both  the 
offending  parties  being  fold,  and  the  purchafe-money  paid  to 
the  injured  hufband.  Obi , or  pretended  witchcraft  (in  which 
all  the  Negroes  firmly  believe,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied 
with  the  crime  of  poifoning)  is  another,  and  a very  common 
offence,  for  which  havery  is  adjudged  the  lawful  punifhment ; 
and  it  extends  to  all  the  family  of  the  offender.  There  are 
various  other  crimes  which  fubjedt  the  offender  and  his  chil- 
dren to  be  fold;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  there 
were  no  buyers,  the  poor  wretches  would  be  murdered  without 
mercy." 

Such  is  the  account  which  I received,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  feveral  of  the  witnefies  that  were  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  others  that  appeared  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons;  but  it  is  contradicted  in  fome  material 
circumflar.ces  by  other  gentlemen,  whofe  examinations  were 
taken  at  the  fame  time,  and  to  whofe  authority  much  refpedtt 
is  due.  Mr.  Penny  alferts,  that  although  three-fourths  of  the 
inh.  bitants  of  the  Windward  Coaft  are  (laves  to  the  other 
fourth,  yet  that  thefe  local  and  domeftick  (laves  are  never  fold, 
unlefs  for  crimes.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in  no  country,  either 
in  the  maritime  diftridts  or  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  are 
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flaves  bred  for  fale,  but  that  mod  of  thofe  which  are  difpofed 
of  to  the  Europeans,  are  fold  in  confequence  of  delinquency,  or 
captivity  in  war.  The  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,' account  is 
given  of  the  Fantyn  nation  by  Mr.  Norris ; who  obferves,  that 
“ a confiderable  portion  of  the  community  are  perfons  bom 
flaves,  but  that  thefe  have  peculiar  privileges,  and  enjoy  many 
advantages,  which  the  flaves  of  the  neighbouring  countries  d® 
not,  and  cannot  be  fold  at  the  caprice  of  their  mailers. ” His 
opinion  is,  that  the  number  of  flaves  furnifhed  in  the  Fantyn 
country  (about  2000  annually)  is  made  up  by  delinquency  and 
debt  ( b ). 

Under  fuoh  contradictory  information,  it  occurred  to  me, 
during  my  refidence  in  Jamaica,  to  examine  many  of  the  Ne- 
groes themfelves.  I mean  Negroes  newly  arrived  from  Africa ; 
for  from  thofe  who  have  refided  any  length  of  time  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  even  to  enquiries  of  an  in- 
different nature,  fuch  anfwers  as  carry  with  them  conviction  of 
their  truth.  It  is  feldom,  for  inftance,  that  any  Guiney  Negro 
will  acknowledge  that  he  was  in  a ftate  of  flavery  in  his 
native  country.  Obferving  the  refpeCt  and  preheminencc  al- 
lowed to  wealth  and  confequence  among  the  Whites,  and  the 
privileges  which  attach  to  freedom  in  the  Weft  Indies,  among 

(b)  Several  other  witnefles  fpeak  of  the  privileges  which  attach  to  domeftick 
flaves  in  Africa,  but  ft  is  obfervable  that  many  of  thefe  admit,  and  not  one  I be- 
lieve denies,  that  the  African  mafter  has  the  power  of  putting  fuch  flaves  to 
death,  with  impunity,  whenever  he  thinks  proper;  and  it  will  prefently  be  (hewn 
from  the  teftimony  of  fome  of  the  Negroes  themfelves,  that  it  is  a miftake  to  fup- 
pofe  the  mafter  cannot  fell  them  at  pleafure. 
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thofe  cf  his  own  colour  who  are  born  or  rendered  free,  he  is 
tempted,  whether  jufily  or  not,  to  afiert  his  claim  to  fome  de- 
gree of  confideration  from  his  pail,  if  not  from  his  prefent  con- 
dition ; and  it  is  a natural  and  excufable  propenfity.  Conceiv- 
ing therefore  that  the  truth  might  be  befi  obtained  from  Ne- 
groes recently  imported,  I enquired  of  many  young  people,  from 
different  parts  of  Africa,  concerning  the  circum Ranees  of  their 
captivity  and  fale,  and,  having  reduced  their  information  to- 
writing,  L interrogated  many  of  them  again  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedt,  after  an  interval  of  feveral  months..  If  the  fame  account 
precifely  was  given  by  the  fame  people  a fecond  time,  I com- 
monly confidered  it  as  grounded  in  truth.  On  other  occafions, 
I have  examined  brothers  and  RRers  apart.-  If  their  informa- 
tion agreed  in  minute  particulars,  I could  have  no  reafon  to 
fufpedt  them  of  falfehood.  Of  five-and-twenty  young  perfons 
of  both  fexes  whom  I thus  interrogated,  fifteen  frankly  declared 
that  they  were  born  to  flavery,  and  were  either  fold  to  pay  the 
debts,  or  bartered  away  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  owners. 
Five  were  fecretly  kidnapped  in  the.  interior  country,  and  fold 
to  Black  merchants,  who  conveyed  them  from  an  immenfe 
.difiance  to  the  fea-coafi,  and  fold  them  to  the  Riip-maRers  that 
brought  them  to  Jamaica.  The  other  five  appeared  to  have 
fallen  victims  in  fome  of  thofe  petty  wars  which  it  is  probable 
rapacity  and  revenge  reciprocally  infiigate  throughout  the 
whole  continent  of  Africa  (cj.  On  fuch  occafions,  the  young 

and 

( c ) Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  be  prefented  with  a few  of 
ihefe  examinations,  as  they  were  taken  down  at  the  time,  and  without  any  view 
fq.publication.  , 
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and  the  able  are  carried  into  captivity  by  the  vidtors,  and  the 
aged  and  infirm  commonly  murdered  on  the  fpot.  By  thefe 
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Adam  (a  Congo)  a boy  as  I guefs  about  fourteen,  his  country  name  Sarrt\ 
came  from  a vaft  diftance  inland,  was  waylaid  and  ftole,  in  the  path  about  three 
miles  from  his  own  village,  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  man  hid  him  all  day  in  the  woods,  and  marched  him  in  the 
night.  He  was  conduced  in  this  manner  for  a month,  and  then  fold  to  another 
Black  man  for  a gun,  fome  powder  and  fhot,  and  a quantity  of  fait.  He  was 
fold  a fecond  time  for  a keg  of  brandy.  His  laft-mentioned  purchafer  bought . 
feveral  other  boys  in  the  fame  manner,  and  when  he  had  collected  twenty,  fent 
them  down  to  the  fea- coaft,  where  they  were  fold  to  a captain  of  a fhip.  He 
relates  further,  that  his  father,  Scindia  £)uante,  was  a chief  or  captain  under  the 
king,  and  a great  warrior,  and  had  taken  many  people,  whom  he  fold  as  Haves. 

^uaw  and  dshxamina  (brothers)  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  one  of  them,  as  I guefs, 
about  twenty  years  old,  the  other  eighteen,  were  born  Haves  to  a man  named 
Banafou , who  had  a great  many  other  Haves,  and  fold  thefe  two  to  the  captain 
that  brought  them  to  Jamaica.  On  being  afked  for  what  caufe  their  mafter  fold 
them,  they  fuppofed  the  queftion  implied  a charge  againft  them  of  mifconducft, 
and  one  of  them  replied  with  great  quicknefs,  that  they  were  not  the  only  Haves 
that  were  fold  in  Guiney  without  having  been  guilty  of  any  crime  : their  mafter, 
they  faid,  owed  money,  and  fold  them  to  pay  his  debts. 

Afiba , a Gold  Coaft  girl,  aged  about  fifteen,  was  a Have  to  a man  named 
Quamina  Yati.  Her  mafter  fold  her  and  two  others  to  the  fame  captain,  for  a 
quantity  of  linen  and  other  goods. 

Tamoufa , a Chamba  youth,  about  fixteen,  was  a Have  to  a perfon  named  Sou- 
badou ; who  fold  him,  together  with  a cow,  for  a gun,  a quantity  of  other  goods, 
and  fome  brandy. 

Oliver , from  Ajjiantee — his  country  name  Sang — a young  man,  as  I guefs,  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  father  was  a free  man*  a carpenter 
—lived  in  a village  far  from  the  fea.  The  village  was  attacked  by  a party  of 
Fantees,  who  came  in  the  night,  and  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  killed  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  with  guns  and  cutlafles — particularly  the  old.  The  young  people 
they  took  prifoners,  and  afterwards  fold  him  and  two  others,  for  a piece  of  gold 
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means,  and  the  commutation  of  death  into  flavery  for  crimes 
real  and  pretendedy&re  the  nations  of  Europe  fupplied;  and  it 
cannot  furely  be  a queRion,  amongR  a humane  and  enlightened 
people,  concerning  the  injuftice  of  a traffick  thus  fupported.. 
To  attempt  its  defence  in  all  cafes,  were  to  offer  an  infult  to  the 
common  lenfe  of  mankind,  and  an  outrage  on  the  beft  feelings 
of  our  nature.  Yet  a good  mind  may  honeftly  derive  fome 
degree  of  confolation,  in  confidering_that  all-  fuch  of  the  wretch- 
ed victims  as  were  (laves  in  Africa,  are,  by  being  fold  to  the 
Whites,  removed  to  a fituation  infinitely  more  definable,  even 
in  its  word:  Rate,  than  that  of  the  beft  and  moR  favoured  Haves 
in  their  native  country.  It  is,  on  alL  hands,  admitted  that  the 
condition  of  thofe  poor  people,  under  their  own.  governments,, 
is  the  mod:  deplorable  that  we  can  conceive  a human  creature 
to  be  fubjedf  to.  They  have  no  fecurity  for  property,  nor  pro- 
tection for  their  perfons ; they  exifl  at  the  will  and.  caprice  of. 


called  fica , to  a Black  merchant,  who  carried  them  to  the  Fantee  country. — He 
was  afterwards  fold  or  transferred  over  to  fix  different  Black  purchafers;  the  laflr 
of  whom  carried  him  down  to  the  fea-coaft,  and  fold  him  on  board  a Slip. — Was 
much  frightened  at  the  fight  of  White  men,  and  thought  he  was  to  be  eaten. 

EJlher  relates  that  fhe  was  born  in  the  Ebo  country,  about  one  day’s  journey 
from  the  fea-coaft,  where  her  grandmother  lived,  to  whom  (he  was  fent  on  a 
vifit  by  her  father.  While  there,  the  village  was  attacked  by  a body  of  Ne- 
groes (fhe  knows  not  of  what  country,  nor  on  what  account,)  on  whole  approach 
Ihe  and  all  the  women  were  fent  into  the  woods,  where  a party  of  the  enemy- 
found  them,  and  carried  away  all  fuch  as  were  able  to  travel.  The  old,  and. 
thofe  who  were  averle  to  remove,  were  put  to- death ; her  grandmother  among 
the  reft.  The  third  day  (he  was  fold  to  the  White  people.  She  has  many  marks 
about  the  cheft,  which  fhe  appeals  to  as  a proof  of  free  birth,  and  afterts  that  her 
father  had  a plantation  of  corn,  yams,  and  tobacco,  and-poffeffed  many  Haves. 
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a matter,  who  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for  his  ill  treatment 
of  them,  and  who  may  daughter  them  at  his  pleafure.  He  has 
in  truth  but  very  little  interett  in  their  prefervation,  having  no 
means  of  employing  them  in  profitable  labour,  and  when  pro- 
vifions  are  fcarce,  he  has  even  a ttrong  inducement  to  deftroy 
them, 

The  chief  objection  to  the  Have  trade  arifes  from  the  great 
encouragement  which,  I fear,  it  unavoidably  holds  forth  to  acfts 
of  violence,  opprettion,  and  fraud,  among  the  natives  towards 
each  other.  Without  doubt,  this  is  the  ttrong  part  of  the  pe- 
titioners cafe  j and  I admit  it  to  be  fo,  with  that  franknefs 
which  I truft  no  honett  Weft  Indian  will  condemn.  At  the 
fame  time  it.  deferves  very  ferious  confideration,  whether  a 
diredt  and  immediate  difcontinuance  of  the  trade  by  the  Britifh 
nation  only  (the  other  nations  of  Europe  continuing  to  pur- 
chafe  as  ufual)  would  afford  a remedy  to  thofe  miferies,  the 
exiftence  of  which  every  enlightened  mind  cannot  but  admit, 
and  every  good  mind  mutt  deplore  j or  rather,  whether  a 
partial  and  fudden  abolition  (fo  inveterate  is  the  evil)  would.; 
not  aggravate  them  in  a high  degree. 

In  confidering  this  queftlon,  we  mutt  have,  in  view,  not  only.- 
the  circumftances  attending  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  Coaft,  but 
alfo  the  fituation  of  the  enflaved  Negroes -already  in  the  Sugar 
Colonies.  On  the  firtt  head,  it  is  to  be  enquired  whether, 
fuppoling  Great  Britain  fhould  abandon  her  fhare  in  this  com- 
merce, a lefs  number  of  flaves  would  in  confequence  thereof 
be  brought  down  for  fale  in  Africa  ? Admiral  Edwards,  who 
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ferved  on  the  dation,  and  was  on  diore  feven  months  at  a 
time,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  fo  long  as  other  nations 
continue  to  purchafe,  the  number  would  not  be  diminiflied 
in  the  lead:  ( </ ) ; and  a little  reflection  may  perhaps  convince 
us  that  his  opinion  is  founded  in  reafon,  and  the  nature  of 
the  cafe.  Among  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  it  is 
true  that,  in  mod:  cafes  of  purchafe  and  barter,  the  demand 
and  the  fupply  grow  up  together,  and  continue  to  regulate 
and  fupport  each  other  : but  thefe  are  the  arrangements  of 
well-informed  and  civilized  men.  In  Africa,  it  is  appre- 
hended the  flave  merchants  poflefs  no  ideas  of  this  kind, 
neither  does  the  nature  of  their  trafnck  allow  of  fuch  regula- 
tions. When  two  African  dates  are  at  war  with  each  other, 
the  aim  of  each  undoubtedly  is  to  dedroy  as  many  enemies, 
or  feize  on  as  great  a number  of  captives,  as  podible.  Of 
thefe  lad:  unfortunate  victims,  all  fuch  as  are  able  to  travel, 
are  commonly  fent  down  to  the  coad  for  fale,  the  red:  are 
mafiacred  on  the  fpot,  and  the  fame  fate  attends  thofe  unhappy 
wretches  who,  being  fent  down,  are  found  unfdeable.  The 
prices  indeed  on  the  coad  have  been  known  to  vary  as  the 
market  is  more  or  lefs  plentifully  fupplied  ; but,  fo  long  as  drips 
from  Europe  create  a market,  whether  the  prices  be  high  or 
low,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  wars  will  be  as  frequent 
as  ever,  and  that  the  fame  ads  of  oppreflion,  violence  and  fraud, 
which  are  faid  to  be  committed  by  princes  on  their  fubjedts,  and 
by  indi  viduals  on  each  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  Haves 
for  fale,  will  exid,  as  ufaal,  without  regulation  or  redraint. 

{dj  See  his  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  1789. 
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Behold  then  an  excefs  of  38,000  of  thefe  miferable  people 
(the  prefent  annual  export  in  British  thipping)  thrown  upon 
the  market,  and  it  is  furely  more  than  probable  that  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  confequences  will  follow : Either  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  by 
feizing  on  what  we  furrender,  will  encreafe  their  trade  in  pro- 
portion to  the  encreafed  fupply  (<?),  or,  having  the  choice  and 
refufal  of  38,000  more  than  they  have  at  prefent,  will  become 
more  difficult  to  pleafe ; confining  their  purchafes  to  fuch  only 
as  are  called  prime  flaves.  Thus  the  old,  and  the  very  young, 
the  fickly  and  the  feeble,  will  be  fcornfully  rejected  and 
perhaps  twenty  poor  wretches  be  confidered  as  unfaleable  then, 
and  facrificed  accordingly,  to  one  that  is  fo  confidered  and  facri-- 
ficed  now. 

That  this  latter  fuppofition  is  not  a mere  fpeculative  con- 
tingency, is  abundantly  proved  by  many  refpedtable  witneffes, 
whofe  examinations  were  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council : — Being  afked  concerning  the  difpofal  of  fuch  flaves 
as  are  rejedied  by  the  European  traders,  either  becaufe  their 
cargoes  are  already  afforted,  or  becaufe  the  miferable  vidtims 
are  confidered  as  too  old  or  too  feeble  for  labour,  it  was  given 
in  evidence,  as  a fadt  too  notorious  to  be  controverted,  that 
they  are  very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  put  to  death.  The 

(e)  Admiral  Edwards  being  afked,  Whether,  if  Great  Britain  were  to  relin-  • 
quifh  the  trade  in  flaves,  the  number  fold  to  Europeans  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
much  diminifhed  ? replied,  Mod  certainly  it  would  not  be  diminifhed.  The 
French  and  Dutch  would  immediately  get  poflefhon  of  this  trade.  ■ 
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BOOK  Have  merchant,  not  having  the  means  of  maintaining  his  cap- 
tives  for  any  length  of  time,  makes  no  fcruple  to  avow  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  deftroy  them,  provided  they  are  not  fold  by 
a certain  day ; and  the  work  of  death , on  fuch  occafions,  is 
fometimes  performed  in  fight  of  our  fhipping.  Shocking  as 
this  account  may  feem,  it  is  verified  by  undifputed  teflimony ; 
and  to  fuppofe  that  a difcontinuance  of  the  trade  by  one  nation 
only,  will  put  an  end  to  this  enormity,  is  to  fuppofe  that  the 
African  flaveholder  will  become  more  merciful,  as  his  Haves  are 
rendered  of  lefs  value;  a conclufion  which  I am  afraid  expe- 
rience will  not  warrant  (f). 

The  effedt  which  a partial  abolition  would  probably  have 
in  our  fugar  iflands  is  now  to  be  confidered  ; and  here  it  mull, 

(f)  Mr.  Newton  (an  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  application  to  parliament  for  an 
abolition  of  the  trade)  admits  that  fome  of  the  Haves,  that  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Europeans,  have  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  paddles  of  the  boat  that 
brought  them,  and  thrown  overboard.  On  the  Gold  Goaft,  Mr.  Miles  fuppofed 
they  are  moftly  referved  for  the  purpofe  of  being  facrificed  at  the  burial  of  great 

men.  One  inftance  of  this  came  within  his  own  knowledge. Mr.  Weuves 

knew  an  inftance  of  a woman  being  deftroyed,  who  was  accufed  of  witchcraft,  and 
could  not  be  fold.  In  order  to  fave  her  life,  he  offered  to  give  an  anker  of  brandy 
for  her;  but  her  head  was  cut  off  before  his  meflenger  arrived.  Other  inftances, 
fimilar  to  this, are  related  by  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Gandy.  Sir  George  Young 
faved  the  life  of  a beautiful  boy,  about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  child 
being  too  young  to  be  an  objedl  of  trade,  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  river 
by  the  perfon  that  had  him  to  fell,  but  Sir  George,  to  fave  his  life,  offered  a quarter 
cafk  of  Madeira  wine  for  him,  which  was  accepted — he  brought  him  to  England, 
and  made  a prefent  of  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown. — Admiral  Edwards, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dalzel,  Mr.  Anderfon,  and  others,  concur  in  the  fame  account 
of  the  difpofal  of  fuch  as  are  rejected  by  the  Europeans. 

Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  1789,  Part  iff. 
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in  the  firft  place,  be  obferved,  that  it  feems  not  to  be  known, 
or  is  not  adverted  to,  in  England,  that  the  fugar  eflates  arc 
not  only  very  much  underflocked  in -general,  but  that  there  is 
fear ce  one  of  them,  for  reafons  that  will  prefently  be  feen, 
that  pofleffes  a fufficient  number  of  Negro  women,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  men.  Of  courfe  there  being  fewer  pairs,  thdre 
are  fewer  children  born.  Thus  fituated,  there  mufl  neceffa- 
rily  happen  a decreafe  on  the  whole  number  of  the  (laves,  even 
under  the  mildefl  treatment,  and  enjoying  the  greateft  plenty 
of  wholefome  provifions. — Secondly, -it  mufl  be  remembered, 
that  mod  of  the  fugar  eflates,  having  been  fettled  on  credit, 
are  burthened  with  heavy  incumbrances  to  perfons  in  Great 
Britain.  Many  planters  are  under  covenants  to  confign  thither 
annually,  certain  fpecifick  quantities  of  fugar  and  rum.  The 
effect  therefore  of  a diredt  and  unqualified  abolition  would  be 
this,  that  while  the  few  perfons  who  have  money  at  command, 
would  be  waiting,  and  perhaps  contriving,  opportunities  to 
flock  their  plantations  with  the  (laves  of  their  diflreffed  and 
haraffed  neighbours,  the  great  majority  of  planters  would  find 
themfelves  in  a moil  cruel  and  uncomfortable  fituation ; their 
eflates  already  weak-handed,  deprived  of  the  poffibility  of  fel- 
ling their  lands,  and  no  means  in  their  power  of  augmenting 
their  flock  of  labourers  by  purchafe ; their  creditors,  at  the 
fame  time,  clamorous  and  importunate  for  produce,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  great  exertions  of  labour : in  fuch  cir- 
cumflances  what  are  they  to  do  ? I cannot  better  illuflrate  this 
part  of  my  fubjedt,  than  by  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch  planters  of 
Effequebo  and  Demerary : by  an  impolitic  interdiction  of  fo- 
reign flave  (hips  into  thofe  provinces,  they  have,  for  fome 
Vol.  II.  time 
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time  pail,  felt  all  the  effe&s  of  a virtual  abolition ; and  here 
follows  the  account  which  they  give  of  their  fituation,  tran- 
fcribed  from  a late  memorial  to  the  States  General : — “ It  is 
impofilble  (fay  the  petitioners)  to  inform  your  High  Mighti- 
nefies  of  the  real  annual  diminution  of  our  Haves,  but  it  is- 
generally  calculated  at  five  in  the  hundred,  or  a twentieth  part- 
This  is  little  felt  the  firft  year : nineteen  remaining  Negroes 
hardly  perceive  that  they  do  the  work  which  the  preceding 
year  employed  twenty.  But  the  fecond  year  the  fame  work 
falls  to  the  fhare  of  eighteen,  and,  if  another  year  pafles  with- 
out an  augmentation  by  purchafe,  feventcen  mull  do  the  work 
firfl  allotted  to  twenty.  This  muft  give  rife  to  difcontent,. 
defertion,  and  revolt ; or,  if  the  Negroes  put  up  patiently  with 
this  furcharge  of  labour,  illnefs  and  an  earlier  death  mull  be 
the  confequence.  Or,  laftly,  if  the  planters  feek  to  avoid  all 
thefe  inconveniences,  they  mull  gradually  contract  the  limits? 
of  their  plantations,  and  of  courfe  diminifh  their  produce.”— 
Thus  immediate  interefl  in  all  cafes,  and  urgent  diftrefs  in 
many,  are  oppofed  to  the  principles  of  juflice  and  the  dictates-, 
of  humanity!  (g) 

r-*>  > . , • t r > 

(g)  The  prefent  annual  decreafe  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  la 
eftimated  at  two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number ; but  if  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  they  new  perform,  fhall  continue  to  be  exacted  from  them  as 
their  numbers  diminifh,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  lofs  will  be. greater  every 
year,  and  augment  with  accelerated  rapidity.  The  fugar  eftates  will,  undoubtedly, 
fufter  moflyand  it  is  no  difficult  matter  .to  calculate  in  what  time  they  will  be  en-r 
tirely  difmantled.  In  Jamaica,  the  number  employed  in  that  line  of  culture  in 
1789  was  128,728,  all  of  whom,  without  frefh  fupplies  from  Africa,  would  pro- 
Vably  be  extinft  in  lefs  than  thirty  years, . 
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What  I have  thus  deliberately  written,  is  not,  if  I know 
my  own  heart,  the  language  of  felfifhnefs  or  party.  I confefs 
that,  reflecting  on  the  means  by  which  flaves  are  very  fre- 
quently obtained  in  Africa,  and  the  deftruCtion  that  formerly 
attended  the  mode  of  tranfporting  them  to  the  Weft  Indies,  I 
was  at  one  time  of  opinion  it  became  this  great  and  renowned 
nation,  inftead  of  regulating  her  conduct  by  that  of  other  ftates, 
to  fet  a laudable  example  to  them , by  an  immediate  and  unqua- 
lified fupprefiion  of  this  reprobated  commerce ; and  I Ihould 
ftill  maintain  and  avow  the  fame  fentiments,  were  I not,  on 
fuller  enquiry  and  better  information,  led  to  fufped  that  the 
means  propofed  are  not  adequate  to  the  end.  I fear  that  a direCt 
and  fudden  abolition,  by  one  nation  alone,  will  not  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  humanity  in  Africa ; and  I am  fully  convinced  that 
fuch  a meafure  will  tend  to  aggravate,  in  a very  high  degree, 
the  miferies  of  a great  majority  of  the  Negroes  already  in  the 
Weft  Indies  j whofe  decreafing  population  is  at  prefent  un- 
avoidable } and  who,  therefore,  unlefs  recruited  by  fupplies 
from  Africa,  muft  find  their  labours  augment,  as  their  numbers 
diminish. 


CHAP. 


IV. 


A queftion  too  arifes  in  this  place,  the  difeuflion  of  which 
might  probably  render  all  further  debate  on  the  fubjeCt  of  abo- 
lition fuperfluous.  It  extends  to  nothing  lefs  than  practi- 
cability of  the  meafure.  Whether  it  be  poflible  for  any  nation 
in  Europe,  fingly  confidered,  to  prevent  its  fubjeCls  from  pro- 
curing flaves  in  Africa,  fo  long  as  Africa  fhall  continue  to  fell, 
is  a point  on  which  I have  many  doubts ; but  none  concerning 
the  poflibility  of  conveying  the  flaves  fo  purchafed  into  every 
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BOOK  iiland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  fpite  of  the  maritime  force  of 
IV.  all  Europe.  No  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
' uninhabited  coaft  in  the  larger  of  thofe  iflands; — the  facility 

of  landing  in  every  part  of  them  j — the  prevailing  winds,  and 
the  numerous  creeks  and  harbour*  in  all  the  neighbouring  do- 
minions of  foreign  powers  (fo  conveniently  fituated  for  contra- 
band traffick)  can  hefltate  a moment  to  pronounce,  that  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  flaves  into  our  Weft: 
Indian  colonies,  would  be  like  that  of  chaining  the  winds,  or 
giving  laws  to  the  ocean  ( h) . 

The  next  objeft  to  which  it  was  propofed  to  direCt  our 
enquiries,  is  the  mode  of  conveying  flaves  from  Africa  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  their  mortality  in  the  voyage ; conftituting 
the  fecond  ground  on  which  moft  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament for  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  have  refted  their  appli- 
cation. But  before  I proceed  to  confider  this  part  of  my 
fubjeCl,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a few  obfervations 
concerning  the  great  difproportion  of  fexes  in  the  purchafes 

(h)  It  was  faid  (with  what  truth  I know  not)  that  befides  confutation  of  (hip 
and  cargo,  it  Was  meant  to  confider  the  clandeftine  importation  of  flaves  into  our 
colonies  as  a felonious  aft,  and  to  punifh  it  capitally.  The  Spaniards  treat  many 
Ipecies  of  fmuggling  in  this  manner^  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  contraband 
lraffick  fo  prevalent  as  in  the  Spanifh  dominions.  It  is  a curious  queftion,  in 
what  manner  a cargo  of  flaves,  feiaed  as  contraband,  would  be  difpofed  of?  To 
declare  a fet  of  poor  helplefs  favages  freer  and  turn  them  loofe  in  a ftrange  country, 
without  food  or  clothing,  would  hardly  be  thought  of,  and  to  fend  them  back  to 
Africa,  befides  the  expence  and  length  of  the  voyage,  would  be  to  confign  them 
over  to  certain  deftrudtion.  This  difficulty  feems  to  have  been  altogether  over- 
looked, during  the  difcuffion  of  the  flave  bufinefs  in  parliament. 
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that  are  made  on  the  coaft ; it  being  a well-known  fa<ft,  that  CHAP, 
of  the  vaft  numbers  of  Haves  annually  exported  from  Africa,  IV. 
about  one-third  only  are  females.  This  circumftance  has  been  _ 
tortured  into  a charge  of  criminal  negled:  and  improvident  avarice 
againft  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies,  who  are  fuppofed  from 
thence  to  have  no  wifti  of  making  their  flaves  even  as  happy 
as  their  fituation  will  admit,  or  of  keeping  up  their  numbers 
by  natural  increafe.  How  far  thefe  charges  are  founded,  let 
the  following  teftimony  of  a very  competent  witnefs  deter- 
mine : — “ The  difproportion  in  the  number  of  male  and 
female  flaves  exported  from  Africa  (fays  Mr.  Barnes  ( i)  ) ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  imputable  to  the  three  following  caufes : 

Firft,  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  which  prevails  throughout 
Africa.  Secondly,  to  l'ome  of  the  very  caufes  of  flavery  itfelfj 
men  are  more  apt  to  commit  civil  offences  than  women,  and 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  males  and  females  are  involved  in  the 
fame  calamity,  the  firft  caufe  ftill  has  its  operation : the  young 
females  are  kept  for  wives,  and  the  males  are  fold  for  flaves. 

Thirdly,  to  the  circumftance  that  females  become  unfit  for 
the  flave-market  at  a much  earlier  period  than  the  males.  A 
woman,  through  child-bearing,  may  appear  a very  exception- 
able flave  at  twenty-two,  or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  whereas 
a healthy  well-made  man  will  not  be  objected  to  at  four  or 
five-and-thirty ; confequently,  if  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females  of  like  ages  were  offered  for  fale,  a much  greater 
proportion  of  the  females  would  be  rejected  on  that  account 
only.  With  regard  to  the  queftion.  Whether  the  European 

(i)  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  1789. 
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BOOK  traders  prefer  purchafing  males  rather  than  females '?  I have  to 
( obferve,  that  though  it  is  impoffible  to  condudt  the  bufinefs, 
either  of  a houfe  or.  of  a plantation,  without  a number  of 
females,  yet  as  the  nature  of  the  flave-fervice  in  the  Weft 
Indies  (being  chiefly  field  labour)  requires,  for  the  immediate 
interefl  of  the  planter,  a greater  number  of  males,  the  Euro- 
pean trader  would  of  courfe  wifh  to  purchafe  his  affortment 
according  to  the  proportion  wanted ; but  the  fadt  is,  he  has  not 
an  option  in  the  cafe  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned ; fo  that 
in  moft  parts  of  Africa  it  is  with  great  difficulty  he  can  get  as 
many  faleable  females  as  will  form  any  tolerable  affortment.” 
The  application  of  thefe  remarks  will  hereafter  be  fecn. — I 
now  return  to  the  manner  of  tranfporting  the  flaves  thus  pur- 
chafed,  from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

It  is  difficult,  I think,  to  affign  any  probable  reafon  or  mo- 
tive why  the  treatment  of  thefe  poor  people  at  lea  fhould  be 
otherwife  than  as  humane  and  indulgent  as  the  fafety  of  the 
crew  will  admit.  Many  fhocking  inftances  were  however  ad- 
duced, in  the  evidence  delivered  to  the  committee  of  privy 
council,  of  moft  outrageous  and  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty 
exercifed  towards  them  in  different  ffiips  ; but,  as  the  witneffes 
that  were  brought  forward  to  eftablifh  thofe  charges  were  not 
the  moft  refpedtable  in  point  of  character ; and  in  fome  cafes 
were  proved  to  have  fuits  at  law  with  the  captains  againft 
whom  they  gave  evidence,  I fliall  colledt  my  account  from 
lefs  difputable  authority. 
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It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  men-flaves  are  fecured  CHAP, 
in  irons  when  they  firft  come  on  board  j but  Sir  George 
Young,  a captain  in  the  royal  navy,  who  appears  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  is  not  pradtifed  more  than  neceffity  requires.  The 
mode  is,  by  fattening  every  two  men  together,  the  right 
ancle  of  one  being  locked,  by  means  of  a fmall  iron  fetter, 
to  the  left  of  the  other  ; and  if  marks  of  a turbulent  difpott- 
tion  appear,  an  additional  fetter  is  put  on  their  writts.  On 
the  paffage,  when  danger  is  no  longer  apprehended,  thefe 
irons  are  commonly  taken  off;  and  women  and  young  people 
are  exempt  from  them  from  the  beginning  ( k ).  They  are 
lodged  between  decks,  on  clean  boards,  the  men  and  women' 
being  feparated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads  and  fretti 
air  is  admitted, by  means  of  windfails  or  ventilators.-  Cover- 
ing of  any  kind,  as.  well  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate  as 
from  the  conttant  practice  of  going  naked,  would  be  infup- 
portable,  to  them..  Every  morning,  if  the  weather  permits, 
they  are  brought  upon  deck,  and , allowed  to  continue  there, 
until  the  evening.  Their  apartments,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
wattied,  feraped,  fumigated,  and .fprinkled. with  vinegar.  The 
ttrtt-  attention  paid  to  them  in  the  morning  is  to  fupply 
them  with  water  to  watti  their  hands'  and  faces,  after,  which 
they  are  provided  with  their  morning  meal:  this,  accord- 
ing, to  the  country  from  whence  they  come, . confifts  either 

■ _**  i 

(£)  The.  bulk  of  ■ the  cargo  is  generally  young  people  fr-om  Gxteen  years  of 
age  to  thirty.— -The  loweft  fize  four  feet. 
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of  Indian  corn,  or  of  rice  or  yams.  Before  noon  they  are 
constantly  and  regularly  made  to  bathe  in  falt-water,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  and  refrefhing.  Their  dinner 
is  varied,  confifting  Sometimes  of  food  to  which  they  have 
been  accuftomed  in  Africa,  as  yams  and  Indian  corn,  &c.  and 
at  other  times  of  provifions  brought  from  Europe,  as  dried 
beans  and  peafe,  wheat,  fhelled  barley,  and  bifeuit ; all  thefe 
are  boiled  foft  in  fleam,  and  mixed  up  with  a fauce  made 
of  meat,  with  fifh,  or  palm-oil ; this  laft  is  a conflant  and 
defirable  article  in  their  cookery.  . At  each  meal  they  are 
allowed  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and  have  like  wife  a Suffi- 
ciency of  frefh  water ; unlefs  when,  from  an  uncommon  long 
voyage,  the  prefervation  of  the  fhip  compels  the  captain  to 
put  them  to  a Short  allowance.  Drams  alfo  are  given  then* 
when  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet ; and  pipes  and  tobacco 
whenever  they  deffre  them.  In  the  intervals  between  their 
meals,  they  are  encouraged  to  divert  themfelves  with  mufick 
and  dancing ; for  which  purpofe  Such  rude  and  uncouth  inftru- 
ments  as  are  ufed  in  Africa,  are  collected  before  their  depar- 
ture ; and  they  are  alfo  permitted  to  amufe  themfelves  with 
games  of  chance,  for  which  they  are  likewife  furnifhed  with 
implements  of  African  invention.  In  ficknefs,  the  invalids  are 
immediately  removed  to  the  captain’s  cabin,  or  to  an  hofpital 
built  near  the  forecaffle  ; and  treated  with  all  the  care,  both 
in  regard  to  medicine  and  food,  that  circumftances  will  admit  j 
and  when,  fortunately  for  the  Negroes,  the  fhip  touches  at 
any  place  in  her  voyage,  as  frequently  happens,  every  refrefh- 
ment  that  the  country  affords,  as  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  limes, 
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and  other  fruits,  with  vegetables  of  all  forts,  are  distributed 
among  them ; and  refreshments  of  the  fame  kind  are  freely  al- 
lowed them  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  between  the  days 

of  arrival  and  faleV 

. r . ; ; ..  . rt.il  i.'.L.  ■ 

FkoM  this  account,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  a great,  number  of  refpeCtable  men,  many  of  whom  were 
wholly  disinterested  in  the  question,  and  could  therefore  have 
no  motive  to  violate  or  fupprefs  the  truth,  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  every  fcheme  which  can  ealily  be  devifed  to  preferve 
the  Negroes  in  health,  cleanlineSs,  and  cheerfulnefs,  is  adopted 
in  the  voyage.  So  dreadful,  notwithstanding,  has  been  the 
mortality  in  Several  Ships,,  wherein  theSe  precautions  were 
ufed,  as  to  evince,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  there  was 
fomething  in  thofe  instances  intrinsically  wrong ; and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  mifchief  has  been  afrribed  to  its  proper 
caufe,  namely,  the  criminal  rapacioufnefs  of  many  of  the 
Ship-maiters  in  purchasing  more  Negroes  than  their  accom- 
modations were  calculated  to  convey.  It  appeared  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  a Ship  of  240 
tons  would  frequently'  be  crowded  with  no  lefs  than  520 
Slaves ; which  was  not  allowing  ten  inches  of  room  to  each 
individual.  The  confequence  of  this  inexcufable  avarice, 
was  oftentimes  a lofs  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  voyage,  and  4 | 
per  cent,  more  in  the  harbours  of  the  Weil  Indies,  previous 
to  the  fale,  from  difeafes  contracted  at  fea  ; — a destruction  of 
the  human  fpecies  on  which  it  is  impofiible  to  reflect  without 
indignation  and  horror  ! 
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BOOK  To  the  feveral  arguments,  however,  which  have  been  raifed 
IV*  on  the  ground  of  thefe  abufes,  in  fupport  of  the  fcheme  of 
abolition,  a very  fhort  anfwer  may  be  given  : — Admit  all  the 
miferies  and  deftrudtive  wretchednefs  which  have  been  placed 
to  this  account  to  have  exifted  in  full  force,  and  it  will  Hill  re- 
main to  be  enquired  whether  meafures  of  lefs  powerful  ope- 
ration than  a total  fuppreflion  of  the  trade,  will  not  obviate  in 
future  the  evils  complained  of ; becaufe,  if  regulations  alone 
are  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  abolition  cannot  be  neceflary. 
Regulations  have  accordingly  been  framed  and  inforced  under 
the  authority  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  of  which  the  certain 
effedt  ought  furely  to  be  known,  before  the  evils  they  are 
meant  to  redrefs  are  pronounced  irremediable.  By  an  adt 
of  the  28th  year  of  his  prefent  Majefly  (fince  renewed  and 
amended)  the  {lave  {hips  are  reftridted  to  the  conveyance 
of  five  flaves  to  evqry  three  tons  j and  even  this  proportion  is 
allowed  only  as  far  as  201  tons.  For  every  additional  ton 
they  are  limited  to  one  additional  {lave  (/).  To  thefe  im- 
portant precautions  for  fecuring  to  the  Negroes  a iufficiency 
of  room,  is  added  the  neceflary  provifion  of  a regularly- 
qualified  furgeon  j to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  fhip-mafter, 
very  liberal  encouragement  is  given,  to  induce  both  of  them 
to  exert  every  provident  endeavour  in  preferving  their  unfor- 
tunate captives  in  health  and  {pirits : the  ium  of  one  hun- 

(!)  It  is  alfo  provided, -that  velTels  not  exceeding  201  tons  (hall  not  carry  of 
male  Haves  (exceeding  four  feet  four  inches  in  height)  more  than  one  for  each 
ton,  and  veflels  of  larger  fize  more  than  three  fuch  males  for  every  five  tons. 
This  regulation  feems  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  the  export  of  a greater 
proportion  of  females. 
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dred  pounds  being  allowed  to  the  matter,  and  £.50  to  the 
furgeon,  if  the  lefs  on  the  voyage  amounts  to  no  more  than 
two  in  the  hundred,  and  half  thofe  fums  if  the  lofs  {hall  not 
exceed  three  in  the  hundred. 

Of  the  full  effeft  which  this  lyftem  of  reftri&ion  and  en- 
couragement hath  hitherto  produced  in  all  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies, I am  not  informed  j but  judging  by  returns  which  I 
have  obtained  from  one  of  the  principal  marts  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  it  would  feem  to  have  been  found,  in  a very  eminent 
degree,  advantageous  and  falutary.  At  the  port  of  Montego- 
Bay,  in  Jamaica,  the  Negroes  imported  between  the  1 8th  day 
of  November  1789  and  the  15th  of  July  1791,  were  9,993, 
in  38  (hips;  the  mortality  at  fea,  exclufive  of  the  lofs  of  54 
Negroes  in  a mutiny  on  the  coaft,  was  746,  which  is  fome- 
what  under  feven  per  cent*  on  the  whole  number  of  Haves. 
This,  though  much  lefs,  I believe,  than  the  average  lofs 
which  commonly  happened  before,  the  regulating  law  took 
place,  is,  I admit,  fufficiently  great ; and,  had  it  prevailed  in 
any  degree  equally  on  the  feveral  {hips  concerned,  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  conftdered  as  a fair  ertimate  of  the  general 
mortality  confequent  on  the  trade,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 
cautions and  provisions  of  the  regulating  a<tt.  But  on  examin- 
ing the  lift,  I find  that  eight  of  the  38  {hips,  were  entitled 
to,  and  actually  received,  the  full  premium ; two  others  re- 
ceived the  half  premium  j and  one  other  (a  fchooner  that 
failed  from  Jamaica  to  the  coaft  before  the  a£t  took  place) 
returned  without  the  lofs  of  a {ingle  Negro.  Of  the  746 
deaths,  no  lefs  than  328  occurred  in  four  {hips  only,  all  of 
which,  with  five  other  veflels,  comprehending  the  whole 
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number  of  fhips  in  which  three -fifths  of  the  mortality  oc- 
cured,  came  from  the  feme  part  of  the  coaft,  the  Bight  of 
Benin ; a circumftance  that  gives  room  to  conclude  (as  un- 
doubtedly was  the  fadt)  that  the  Negroes  from  that  part  of 
the  country  brought  difeafe  and  contagion  with  them  from 
the  land;  an  epidemic  fever  and  flux  generally  prevailing  on 
the  low  marfhy  fhores  of  the  Bonny  rivers,  during  the  au- 
tumnal months,  which  fometimes  proves  even  more  deftruc- 
tive  on  fhore  than  at  fea. 


Perhaps  the  trueft  criterion  by  which  to  eftimate  the  be- 
. neficial  effedt  of  the  regulating  law,  is  the  comparatively  trifling 
lofs  that  now  occurs  in  the  harbours  of  the  Weft  Indies  before 
the  Gufney  fhips  open  their  fales.  This  mortality,  which  was 
formerly  eftimated  at  4 f per  cent,  and  was  manifeftly  the 
confequence  of  ficknefs  or  improper  treatment  in  the  voyage, 
is  now  happily  mitigated  in  fo  great  a degree,  that  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  9,993  flaves  imported  into,  Montego-Bay  as 
before  ftated,  the  lofs  between  the  days  of  arrival  and  fale, 
was  no  more  than  69,  or  not  quite  f per  cent.  Enough  there- 
fore hath  been  effedted  to  demonftrate,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
impoflible,  nor  indeed  a very  difficult  matter,  to  render  the  con- 
veyance of  Negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies,  as  little 
prejudicial  to  their  healths,  as  the  tranfportation  of  any  .other 
body  of  people  acrofs  the  ocean  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Few 
voyages  were  more  deftrudtive  to  the  feamen  than  that  of  Lord 
Anfon,  and  none  lefs  fo  than  thofe  of  Captain  Cook  ; an  incon- 
i teftable  proof  that  the  mortality,  which  has,  commonly  occurred 
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at  fea,  has  at  all  times  arifen  from  ill-conflruCted  fhips,  and  CHAP, 
neglect,  or  improper  management  on  board.  IV. 

Concerning  the  Weft  India  Planters,  as  they  are  entirely 
-innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Slave  Trade 
-is  conduced  (having  no  other  concern  therein  than  becoming 
purchafers  of  what  Britifh  aCts  of  parliament  have  made  ob- 
jects of  fale)  fo  it  is  equally  confonant  to  their  intereft  and 
their  wifhes,  that  effectual  means  ftiould  be  purfued  for  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  Negroes,  by  fecuring  to  them  proper 
and  reafonable  accommodation  on  the  paftage.  The  aflembly 
of  Jamaica,  inftead  of  remonftrating  againft  that  augmentation 
in  the  price  of  Haves,  which  they  mull  have  forefeen  that  the 
aCt  of  the  Britifh  parliament  would  neceftarily  create,  with  the 
liberality  of  dignified  minds  applauded  the  principle  of  the 
meafure,  declaring  it  to  be  founded  in  neceflity,  juftice,  and 
humanity,  and  expreffed  their  opinion  that  the  wifdom  and  au- 
thority of  Parliament  might  be  beneficially  exerted  in  further 
regulations  of  the  African  commerce,  particularly  in  prevent- 
ing the  detention  of  fhips  on  the  coaftj  in  prohibiting  the 
purchafe  of  flaves  who  ftiould  appear  to  have  been  kidnapped ; 
in  compelling  the  Have- fhips  to  tranfport  an  equal  number  of 
both  fexes,  and  to  provide  ventilators  and  a fufficient  quantity 
of  proviHons,  efpecially  water:  fuch  a recommendation  it 
might  be  fuppofed  would  engage  immediate  attention,  not  only 
as  coming  from  men  who  are  certainly  the  beft  judges  of  its 
propriety  and  neceflity,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  means  of  enforcing 
moft  of  the  regulations  which  they  recommend  are  practicable 
and  apparent. 


Having 
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BOOK  Having  thus,  I prefume,  fufficiently  treated  of  the  means 
IV.  by  which  flaves  are  procured  for  fale  in  Africa,  and  the  regu- 
L lations  that  have  been  eftablifhed  by  the  British  parliament  for 

their  better  conveyance  to  the  Sugar  Iflands,  I fhall  proceed,  in 
the  next  chapter,  to  a detail  of  their  general  treatment  and  fixa- 
tion there,  immediately  on  and  after  their  arrival,  and  diitribu- 
tion  among  the  planters. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Arrival  and  fale  in  the  Wejl  Indies.— Negroes  newly  pur chafed \ 
how  difpofed  of  and  employed. — Detail  of  the  management  of 
Negroes  on  a fugar  plantation. — Mode  of  maintaining  the?n.— 
Houfesy  clothingy  and  medical  care. — Abufes . — hate  regulations 
for  their  protection  and  fecurity.—Caufes  of  their  annual  de- 
er eafe. — Poly gamy , &c. — Slavery  in  its  mildef  form  unfriendly 
to  population. — General  obfervations . — Propofals for  the  further 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slaves , with  which  the  fubjeCi 
concludes . 


THE  arrival  of  a Guiney  fhip  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  an- 
nounced by  publick  advertifement,  fpecifying  the  number 
of  Negroes  imported,  the  country  from  whence,  and  day  of  fale. 
It  was  the  practice  until  of  late,  to  open  the  fale  on  fhip-board, 
the  males  being  arranged  in  one  part  of  the  fhip,  and  the  fe- 
males in  another  : but,  as  vifitors  of  all  deferiptions  were  ad- 
mitted without  helitation  or  enquiry,  it  frequently  happened, 
when  flave-fhips  were  fcarce,  that  fuch  crowds  of  people  went 
on  board,  and  began  fo  difgraceful  a fcramble,  as  to  terrify  the 
poor  ignorant  Africans  with  the  notion  that  they  were  feized 
on  by  a herd  of  cannibals,  and  fpeedily  to  be  devoured.  The 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica  has  corrected  this  enor- 
mity in  that  ifland,  by  enacting  that  the  fales  fhall  be  con- 
ducted on  fhore,  and  that  care  fhall  be  taken  not  to  feparate 
different  branches  of  the  fame  family.  I am  afraid  it  hath  been 
found  difficult,  in  all  cafes,  to  enforce  this  latter  regulation; 
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BOOK  but  it  is  ufual  with  moft  planters,  I believe,  to  enquire  of  the 
IV.  Negroes  themfelves,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  whether  they 
have  relations  on  board,  and  to  purehafe  families  together;  or, 
by  exchanging  with  other  buyers,  to  prevent, . if  poftible,  that 
cruel  reparation  between  parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and 
fillers,  which  muffc  fometimes,  I doubt,  unavoidably  take  place. 
I never  knew  an  inftance  where  fuch  purehafe  or  accommoda- 
tion was  knowingly  declined  or  refufed  ( a ). 

Although  there  is  fomething  extremely  fhocking  to  a 
humane  and  cultivated  mind,  in  the  idea  of  beholding  a nume- 
rous body  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  in  captivity  and 
exile,  expofed  naked  to  publick  view,  and  fold  like  a herd  of 
cattle,  yet  I could  never  perceive  (except  in  the  cafes  that  have 
been  mentioned  of  a fcramble  on  fhipboard)  that  the  Negroes 
themfelves  were  oppreffed  with  many  of  thofe  painful  fenfa- 
tions  which  a perfon  unaccuftomed  to  the  feene  would  natu- 
rally attribute  to  fuch  apparent  wretchednefs.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  being  expofed  naked,  is  perhaps  of  little  account  to 
thofe  who  were  never  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  or  propriety  of 
being  clothed.  The  climate  requires  it  not,  nor  are  the  Negroes, 
though  naked,  deftitute  of  decorations,  on  which,  at  their  firft 
arrival,  they  feem  to  fet  a much  higher  eftimation  than  on  rai- 
ment ; moft  of  the  nations  of  Africa  having  their  fkin,  particu- 

(a)  Soon  after  this  was  written,  the  author  of  this  work  had  the  honour  of  pro- 
pofing  to  the  affembly  of  Jamaica,  of  which  he  was  a member,  an  a£t  which  was 
unanimoufly  adopted,  and  is  now  an  exifting  law,  by  which  the  Guiney  factors 
are  compelled,  under  the  folemnity  of  an  oath,  to  do  their  utmoft  to  enforce  the 
regulation  alluded  to. 
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larly  on  the  forehead,  the  bread,  and  round  the  waid,  punc- 
tured or  imprefled  with  figures  and  reprefentations  of  different 
kinds  (fquares,  circles,  triangles,  and  crefcents)  fimilar  to  the 
practice  which  prevails  in  Otaheite , and  the  other  iflands  of  the 
South  Sea,  called  tatowing , as  defcribed  in  the  voyages  of  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Like  thofe  iflanders  too,  fome  of  the  newly-im- 
ported Negroes  difplay  thefe  marks  with  a mixture  of  oden- 
tation  and  pleafure,  either  confidering  them  as  highly  orna- 
mental, or  appealing  to  them  as  tedimonies  of  didincfion  in 
Africa ; where,  in  fome  cafes,  they  are  faid  to  indicate  free 
birth  and  honourable  parentage  (<5).  The  Negroes  are  ap- 
prifed  alfo,  before  their  arrival,  that  they  are  to  be  employed 
in  tillage ; and,  knowing  that  they  were  bought  with  money, 
expedt  to  be  fold  in  the  fame  manner.  They  difplay  therefore, 
on  being  brought  to  market,  very  few  figns  of  lamentation  for 
their  pad,  or  of  apprehenfion  for  their  future  condition  -t  but, 
wearied  out  with  confinement  at  fea,  commonly  exprefs  great 
eagernefs  to  be  fold ; prefenting  themfelves,  when  the  buyers 

( b ) Some  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the  adjacent  countries  (the 
Cbamba  Negroes  for  inftance)  appear  to  me  to  ufe  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
marks  as  the  favages  of  New  Zealand  j viz.  deep  incifions  on  each  cheek 
drawn  circularly  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth.  ( Vide  Hcnvkefwcrth’s  Voyages , 
vol.  iii.  c.  9.)  It  is  ridiculous  enough,  that  fome  of  the  writers  againft  the 
fiave-trade  Ihould  afcribe  thefe  marks  of  fuperftition  or  falfe  tafte  to  the  cruelty 
©f  the  planters,  and  gravely  aflert  that  they  are  the  fears  of  horrible  galhes  in- 
flidted  by  the  bloody  hand  of  tyranny  in  the  wantonnefs  of  punifhment.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Clarkfon  catches  very  eagerly  at  this  idea,  and  aflerts  with 
great  folemnity,  that  “ it  is  a matter  of  conftant  lamentation  with  difinterefted 
H people,  who,  out  of  curiofity  attend  the  Negro  markets  in  Jamaica,  that  they 
w arc  not  able  to  turn  their  eyes  on  any  group  of  Negroes  without  beholding 

thefe  inhuman  marks  of  paflion,  defpotifm,  and  caprice  !” 
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BOOK  are  few,  with  chearfulnefs  and  alacrity  for  feledion,  and  ap- 
IV.  pearing  mortified  and  difappointed  when  refufed.  If  it  hap- 
pens,. as  it  frequently  does,  when  the  purchafers  have  leifure 
and  opportunity  to  infped  them  individually,  that  fome  bodily 
defeat  or  blemifh  is  difcovered  in  any  of  them,  the  majority 
feem  highly  diverted  at  the  circumffonce  j manifefting,  by  loud 
and  repeated  burfts  of  laughter,  that  refledion  conflitutes  no- 
very  predominant  part  of  their  character  (c)* 


The  buyer  having  completed  his  affortment,  and  clothed  his 
newly-acquired  fubjeds  with  a coarfe  German  linen,  calledozna- 
burghs,  and  provided  them  alfo  with  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
knives,  fends  them  to  the  place- of  their  intended  refidence  fdj  r 
and  now  a pradice  prevails  in  Jamaica,  which  I myfelf,  unac- 
quainted as  I then  was  with  the  adual  management  in  detail  of  a 
fugar  plantation,  and  redding  in  a diflant  country,  ufed  to  repro- 
bate and  exclaim  againfl ; but  to  which  I now  fubmit,  from  a. 
full  convidion,  founded  on  experience*  of  its  ufefulnefs  and  ne- 
ceffity.  The  pradice  is  that  of  diflributing  the  newly-impor- 
ted Africans  among  the  old  Negroes,  as  penfioners  ( with  fome 

# 

(c)  The  prices  of  new  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at  this  time  (1791)  are 
nearly  as  follows An  able  man  in  his  prime,  £.50  fterling;  an  able  woman, 
^.49  fterling;,  a youth  approaching  to  manhood,  £.47  fterling;  a young 
girl,  ^.46  fterling;  boys  and  girls  from  ^.40  to  45  fterling,  exclufive  of  thet 
Colonial  tax  or  duty  on  importation, . about  twenty  (hillings  more. 

(d)  It  is  the  cuftom  among  fome  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica,  to  mark  the 
initials  of  their  name  on  the  (houlder  or  breaft  of  each  newly-purchafed  Ne- 
gro, by  means  of  a final!  filver  brand  heated  in  the  flame  of  fpirits,  as  defcribed 
in  a former  chapter;  bui  it  is  growing  into  difufe,.and  I believe  in  the  Wind-  ! 
ward  Iflands  thought  altogether  unnecefiary. 

little; 
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little  affiftance  occafionally  given)  on  their  little  peculium , and  CHAP, 
provifion-grounds.  This  I ufed  to  confider  as  an  infupport-  v* 
able  hardffiip  on  the  poor  people  already  fettled  and  domefticat- 
ed,  and  I pofitively  and  exprefsly  forbad  a continuance  of  the 
cuftom  in  plantations  over  which  I had  authority. 

On  my  return  to  the  Weft  Indies,  I was  furprifed  to  find  the 
old-eftabliihed  Negroes,  wh^n  young  people  newly  arrived  from 
Africa,  were  fent  among  them,  requeft,  as  a particular  inftance 
of  favour  and  indulgence  to  themfelves,  the  revival  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  ancient  fyftem ; alluring  me  they  had  the  means 
of  fupporting  the  ftrangers  without  difficulty.  Many  who  thus 
applied,  propofed  each  of  them  to  adopt  one  of  their  young 
country-folks  in  the  room  of  children  they  had  loft  by  death,  or 
had  been  deprived  of  in  Africa ; other*,  becaufe  they  wiffied, 
like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  to  fee  their  fons  take  to  themfelves 
wives  from  their  own  nation  and  kindred ; and  all  of  them,  I 
prefume,  becaufe,  among  other  confiderations,  they  expected  to 
revive  and  retrace  in  the  converfation  of  their  new  vifitors,  the  re- 
membrance and  ideas  of  paft  pleafures  and  fcenes  of  their  youth. 

The  ftrangers  too  were  beft  pleafed  with  this  arrangement,  and 
ever  afterwards  confidered  themfelves  as  the  adopted  children 
of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  thus  protected,  calling  them 
parents,  and  venerating  them  as  fuch  ; and  I never  knew  an  in- 
ftance of  the  violation  of  a truft  thus  folicited  and  beftowed.  In 
the  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  months,  provided  they  are  mildly  ufed 
and  kept  free  of  difeafe,  new  people,  under  thefe  circumftances, 
become  reconciled  to  the  country;  begin  to  get  well  eftabliffied 
In  their  families,  their  houfes  and  provifion-grounds;  and 
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prove  in  all  refpe&s  as  valuable  as  the  native  or  creole  ne- 
groes (r). 

What  has  hitherto  been  oBferved  concerning  the  difpofa'l 
of  Africans  newly  imported,  is,  I believe,  applicable  to  Weft 
Indian  eftates  of  all  defcriptions  j but,  as  my  ownperfonal  atten- 
tion has  been  chiefly  diredted  to  fugar  plantations,  I would  be 
underftood  to  fpeak  of  thofe  more'  particularly ; and  (hall  now 
proceed  to  defcribe  the  methodical  arrangement  and  diftribution 
of  the  labour  with  which  they  arc  conducted,  as  it  is  unqueftion- 
ably  more  fevere  and  conftant  than  that  on  any  other  fpecies  cf 
landed  property  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Negroes  are  divided  into  three  lets  or  clafles,  ufually 
called  gangs ; the  firft  confifting  of  the  moft  healthy  and  ro- 
buft  of  the  men  and  women,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  it  is* 
out  of  croptime,  to  clear,  hole  and  plant  the  ground  ; and,  in 
croptime,  to  cut  the  canes,  feed  the  mills,  and  attend  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fugar.  It  is  computed  that,  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  negroes  on  a well -conditioned  plantation,  there  are  com- 
monly found  one-third  of  this  defcription,  exclufiveof  domefticks 
and  negro  tradefmen,  viz.  carpenters,  coopers- and  mafons,  withv 
which  each  well-regulated  plantation  is  provided  (f).  The  fe- 
cond  gang  is  compofed  of  young  boys  and- girls,  women  far  gone 

with 

( e ) Generally  fpeaking,  a Creole  Negro  is  confidered  as  worth  more  than  one 
imported;  but  in  a valuation,  by  indifferent  perfons,.  of  two  able  well-difpofed 
Negroes,  nearly  of  the  fame,  age,  the  one  an  African,  the  other  a native,  no  great- 
difference  (if  any)  would  be  made.  A child  juft  born  is  valued  at  £.5. 

( f ) The  annual  profit  ariftng  to  the  owner,  from  the  labour  of  each  able  fieid 
Negro  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  fugarj  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  pounds 

fterling 
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with  child,  and  convalefcents,  who  are  chiefly  employed'  in 
weeding  the  canes,  and  other  light  work  adapted  to  their 
ftrength  and  condition  ; and  the  third  fet  confifts  of  young  chil- 
dren, attended  by  a careful  old  woman,  who  are  employed  in 
collecting  green-meat  for  the  pigs  and  fheep ; or  in  weeding 
the  garden,  or  fome  fuch  gentle  exercife,  merely  to  preferve 
them  from  habits  of  idlenefs. 

T h e firft  gang  is  fummoned  to  the  labours  of  the  field  either 
by  a bell  or  the  blowing  of  a conch- {hell,  juft  before  fun-rife. 
They  bring  with  them,  befides  their  hoes  or  bills,  provifions  for 
breakfaft  -y  and  are  attended  by  a White  perfon,  and  a Black  fu- 
perintendant  called  a driver. — The  lift  being  called  over,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  abfentees  noted,  they  proceed  with  their  work 
until  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  when  they  fit  down  in  the  fhade  to 
breakfaft,  which  is  prepared  in  the  mean  time  by  a certain  num- 
ber of  women,  whofe  foie  employment  it  is  to  aCt  as  cooks  for: 

fterling  money.  I reckon  thus  A fugar  plantation,  well  conduced,  and  in  a fa- 
vourable foil,  ought  to.  yield  as  many  hoglheads  of  fugar,  of  1 6 cwt.  annually,  as 
there  are  Negroes  belonging  to  it,  the  average  value  of  which,  for  ten  years  paff, 
maybe  ftated  at ^.15  fterling  thehoglhead;  but  as  every  plantation  is  not  thus 
productive,  and  the  rum,  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  contin- 
gent charges,  not  being  always  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  I will  allow  £.10  fter- 
ling only,  as  the  clear  profit  per  hoglhead  of  the  fugar,  which  therefore  is  the  ave- 
rage value  of  the  labour  of  each  Negro,  old  and  young;  and  one-third  only  of  the 
Negroes  being  able  people,-  their  labour  may  be  put  at  £.30  a head ; out  of  which 
however  mu-ft  b'e  deducted,  the  intereft  on  their  firft  coft,  and  an  allowance  for  the 
rifque  of  lofing  them  by  death  ordefertion  (their  maintenance,  &c.  being  included 
in  the  contingent  expences  of  the  eftate)  for  both  which  I allow  fifteen  per  cent. 
This  leaves  about  £.25  fterling  clear,  or  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  aftual  value  of 
sach  flave. 

the 
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BOOK  the  reft.  This  meal  commonly  conlifts  of  boiled  yams,  eddoes, 
t ocra,  calalue  and  plantains,  or  as  many  of  thofe  vegetables  as 

they  can  procure ; feafoned  with  fait,  and  cayenne  pepper ; 
and,  in  truth,  it  is  an  exceedingly  palatable  and  wholefome 
mefs.  By  this  time  moft  of  the  abfentees  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  are  fometimes  puniShed  for  their  fluggifhnefs  by  a 
few  ftripes  of  the  driver’s  whip.  But  I am  happy  to  fay  that 
of  late  years  a very  flight  excufe  is  generally  admitted.  The  fa<ft 
is,  that  when  the  mornings  are  chill  and  foggy,  as  frequently 
happens  even  under  the  zone,  the  fenfations  of  the  Negro  are 
diftrefsful  beyond  the  imagination  of  an  inhabitant  of  frozen  re- 
gions. Inftead  of  deriving  firmnefs  and  activity  from  the  cold, 
he  becomes  inert,  fluggifh  and  languid ; and  neither  labour  nor 
punifhment  will  animate  him  to  great  exertion,  until  he  is 
revivified  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fun.  At  breakfaft  they 
are  feldom  indulged  with  more  than  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour;  and,  having  refumed  their  work,  continue  in  the  field 
until  noon,  when  the  bell  calls  them  from  labour.  They  are 
now  allowed  two  hours  of  reft  and  refreshment ; one  of 
which  is  commonly  fpent  in  fleep.  Their  dinner  is  provided 
with  the  addition  of  falted  or  pickled  fifh,  of  which  each  Negro 
receives  a weekly  allowance.  Many  of  them,  however,  prefer- 
ring a plentiful  fupper  to  a meal  at  noon,  pafs  the  hours  of 
recefs,  either  in  fleep,  or  in  collecting  food  for  their  pigs  and 
poultry,  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  keep  as  many  as  they 
pleafe ; or  perhaps  a few  of  the  more  induftrious,  will  employ 
an  hour*  m their  provision -grounds.  At  two  o’clock  they  are 
again  fummoned  to  the  field,  where,  having  been  refrefhed 
both  by  reft  and  food,  they  now  manifeft  fome  figns  of  vi- 
gorous 
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gorous  and  animated  application;  although  I can  with  great 
truth  affert,  that  one  Englilh  labourer  in  his  own  climate  would 
perform  at  lead  three  times  the  work  of  any  one  Negro  in  the 
fame  period.  At  fun-fet,  or  very  foon  after,  they  are  re  leafed 
for  the  night,  ( the  drudgery,  fo  much  complained  of  in  fome  of 
the  iflands  to  windward,  of  picking  grafs,  being  happily  un- 
known in  Jamaica)  and  if  the  day  has  been  wet,  or  their  labour 
harder  than  ufual,  they  are  fometimes  indulged  with  an  allow- 
ance of  rum.  On  the  whole,  as  the  length  of  the' days  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Wed  Indies  differs  very  little  throughout  the 
year,  I conceive  they  are  employed  daily  about  ten  hours,  in 
the  fervice  of  their  mader,  Sundays  and  holydays  excepted. 
In  the  crop  feafon,.  however,  the  fydem  is  different ; for  at  that 
time,  fuch  of  the  Negroes  as  are  employed  in  the  mill  and 
boiiing-houfes,  often  work  very  late,  frequently  all  night; 
But  they  are  divided  into  watches,  which  relieve  each  other, 
according  to  the  pradlice  among  feamen ; and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  at  this  feafon  the  Negroes  enjoy  higher  health 
and  vigour  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year ; a circum- 
dance  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  free  and  unredrained  ufe 
which  they  are  allowed  to  make  of  the  ripe  canes,  the  cane- 
liquor  and  fyrup. 

The  practice  which  prevails  in  Jamaica  of  giving  the  Ne- 
groes lands  to  cultivate,  from  the  produce  of  which  they  are 
expedted  to  maintain  themfelves  (except  in  times  of  fcarcity, , 
arifing  from  hurricanes  and  droughts,  when  aflidance  is  never 
denied  them)  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  judicious  and  bene- 
ficial; producing  a happy  coalition  of  intereds  between  the 
naader  and  the  Have,  The  Negro  who  has  acquired  by  his 
6.  own. 
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own  labour  a property  in  his  mailer’s  land,  has  much  to  lofe, 
and  is  therefore  lefs  inclined  to  defert  his  work.  He  earns  a 
little  money,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  indulge  himfelf  in  fine 
clothes  on  holydays,  and  gratify  his  palate  with  falted  meats  and 
other  provilions  that  other  wife  he  could  not  obtain ; and  the  pro- 
prietor is  eafed,  in  a great  meafure,  of  the  expence  of  feeding 
him.  In  fome  of  the  Windward  Iilands  they  have  not  land 
enough  for  the  purpofe ; nor  in  any  one  of  them,  are  the  Negroes 
fo  happily  accommodated,  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  the  large  ifland 
of  Jamaica;  where  they  are  feldom  either  Hinted  in  quantity  of 
land,  or  confined  as  to  fituation.  In  fadt,  if  the  owner’s  terri- 
tory is  fufficiently  extenfive,  the  Negroes  make  it  a practice  to 
enlarge  their  own  grounds,  or  exchange  them  for  frefh  land, 
every  year.  By  thefe  means,  having  quicker  and  better  re- 
turns, they  raife  provifions  in  abundance,  not  only  for  their 
own  ufe,  but  alfo  a great  furplus  to  fell.  The  misfortune  is, 
they  trufl  more  to  plantain-groves,  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
that  are  liable  to  be  deflroyed  by  florms,  than  to  what  are 
called  ground-provifions ; fuch  as  yams,  eddoes,  potatoes,  caffada, 
and  other  efculent  roots ; all  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
hurricanes ; but  prudence  is  a term  that  has  no  place  in  the 
Negro-vocabulary.  To  obviate  the  mifchiefs  which  fatal  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  flow  from  this  grofs  inattention,  the 
Slave  A5l  of  Jamaica  obliges,  under  a penalty,  every  propri- 
etor of  lands  to  keep,  properly  cultivated  in  ground-provi- 
hons,  one  acre  for  every  ten  Negroes,  exclufive  of  the  Negro 
grounds  (g). 

The 

(jr)  In  Jamaica  the  Negroes  are  allowed  one  day  in  a fortnight,  except  in  time 
of  crop,  bcfides  Sundays  and  holydays,  for  cultivating  their  grounds  and  carrying 

their 
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The  cottages  of  the  Negroes  ufually  compofe  a fmall  vil- 
lage, the  fituation  of  which,  for  the  fake  of  convenience  and 
water,  is  commonly  near  the  buildings  in  which  the  manu- 
fadture  of  fugar  is  conducted.  They  are  feldom  placed  with 
much  regard  to  order,  but,  being  always  intermingled  with 
fruit-trees,  particularly  the  banana,  the  avocado-pear,  and  the 
orange  (the  Negroes’  own  planting  and  property)  they  fome- 
times  exhibit  a pleafing  and  pidturefque  appearance.  To  affirm 
that  they  are  very  tolerable  habitations,  according  to  the  idea 
which  an  untravelled  Engliffiman  would  probably  form  of 
the  word,  were  an  infult  to  the  reader ; but  it  may  honellly 
\ 

their  provifions  to  market  Some  of  them  find  time  on  thefe  days,  befides  raifing 
provifions,  to  make  a few  coarfe  manufactures,  fuch  as  mats  for  beds,  bark  ropes 
of  a ftrong  and  durable  texture,  wicker  chairs  and  balkets,  earthen  jars,  pans, 
&c.  for  all  which  they  find  a ready  fale ; but  I cannot  fay  much  for  the  fkill  and 
elegance  of  their  workmanlhip.  The  mod  induflrious  of  the  Negroes  do  not, 
I believe,  employ  more  than  fixteen  hours  in  a month  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  provifion-gardens  (leaving  all  further  care  of  them  to  the  beneficence  of 
nature)  and  in  favourable  feafons  this  is  fufficient.  Sunday  is  their  day  of  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  wonderful  what  numbers  are  then  feen,  haftening  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  towards  the  towns  and  {hipping  places,  laden  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  their  own  property.  In  Jamaica  it  is  fuppofed 
that  upwards  of  10,000  aflemble  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  market  of 
Kingfton,  where  they  barter  their  provifions,  &c.  for  falted  beef  and  pork,  or 
fine  linen  and  ornaments  for  their  wives  and  children.  I do  not  believe  that  an 
inftance  can  be  produced  of  a matter's  interfering  with  his  Negroes  in  their 
feculium  thus  acquired.  They  are  permitted  alfo  to  difpofe  at  their  deaths  of 
what  little  property  they  poflefs ; and  even  to  bequeath  their  grounds  or  gar- 
dens to  fueh  of  their  fellow-fiaves  as  they  think  proper.  Thefe  principles  are  fo 
well  eftabliflied,  that  whenever  it  is  found  convenient  for  the  owner  to  exchange 
the  negro-grounds  for  other  lands,  the  Negroes  mutt  be  fatisfied,  in  money  or 
©th'erwife,  before  the  exchange  takes  place.  It  is  univerfally  the  practice. 
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BOOK  be  faid,  that,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  climate,  they  far 
f excel  the  cabins  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  peafants,  as  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Young,  and  other  travellers.  They  are  fuch,  at  lead:, 
as  are  commenfurate  to  the  defires  and  neceflities  of  their  in- 
habitants, who  build  them  according  to  their  own  fancy  both 
in  fize  and  fhape,  the  mafter  allowing  the  timber,  and  fre- 
quently permitting  the  eftate’s  carpenters  to  aflift  in  the  build- 
ing. In  general,  a cottage  for  one  Negro  and  his  wife,  is  from, 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments. It  is  compofed  of  hard  pods  driven  into  the  ground,, 
and  interlaced  with  wattles  and  plaifter.  The  height  from  the. 
ground  to  the  plate  being  barely  fufficient  to  admit  the  owner 
to  walk  in  upright.  The  floor  is  of  natural  earth,  which  is> 
commonly  dry  enough,  and  the  roof  thatched  with  palm- 
thatch,  or  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree  ; an  admirable  co- 
vering, forming  a lafting  and  impenetrable  fhelterboth  againft 
the  fun  and  the  rain.  Of  furniture  they  have  no  great  mat- 
ters to  boaft,  nor,  confidering  their  habits  of  life,  is  much  re- 
quired. The  bedflead  is  a platform  of  boards,  and  the  bed  a- 
mat,  covered  with  a blanket ; a fmall  table  j two  or  three  low 
ftools ; an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water ; a few  fmaller  ones  > 
a pail;  an  iron  pot;  calabajhes  f h)  of  different  fizes  (ferving 
very  tolerably  for  plates,  difhes,  and  bowls)  make  up  the  reft;. 
Their  cookery  is  conduced  in  the  open  air,  and  fire-wood  be- 
ing always  at  hand,  they  have  not  only  a fufficiency  for  that 
purpofe,  but  alfo  for  a fire  within  doors  during  the  night,  with-: 
out  which  a Negro  cannot  fleep  with  comfort.  It  is  made  iru . 

(h)  A fpecies  of  gourd,  _ 

the 
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the  middle  of  one  of  the  two  rooms,  and  the  fmoke  makes 
its  way  through  the  door  or  the  thatch.  This  account  of  their 
accommodation,  however,  is  confined  to  the  loweft  among  the 
field-negroes  : tradefmen  and  domefticks  are  in  general  vaftly 
better  lodged  and  provided.  Many  of  thefe  have  larger 
houfes,  with  boarded  floors,  and  are  accommodated  (at  their 
own  expence  it  is  true)  with  very  decent  furniture : — a few 
have  even  good  beds,  linen  flieets,  and  mufquito  nets,  ■ and 
difplay  a fhelf  or  two  of  plates  and  diflies  of  queen’s  or  Staf- 
fordlhire  ware. 

Of  clothing,  the  allowance  of  the  mafter  is  not  always 
fo  liberal  as  might  be  wiflied,  but  much  more  fo  of  late  years 
than  formerly  (i).  Few  of  the  Negroes,  however,  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  appear  deficient  in  this  point,  or  {hew  any  want 
of  raiment,  not  only  decent  but  gaudy. 

The  circumflances  wherein  the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indie* 
feem  moftly  indebted  to  their  owners’  liberality,  are,  I think, 
thofe  of  medical  attendance  and  accommodation  when  fick. 
Every  plantation,  that  I am  acquainted  with,  is  under  the  daily 
or  weekly  infpedtion  of  a practitioner  in  phyfick  and  furgery, 
who  very  frequently  refides  on  the  fpot  ; and  the  planters,  being 
in  general  men  of  education  themfelves,  are  not  eafily  recon- 
ciled, in  fo  important  a matter,  with  fuch  illiterate  pretenders 

(i)  I believe  the  Negroes  on  every  plantation  in  Jamaica,  without  exception, 
receive  a yearly  allowance  of  oznaburg-linen,  woollen,  baize,  checks,  &c.  and 
but  very  few  planters  deny  them  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  articles,  as 
knives,  needles  and  thread,  & c.  &c. 
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BOOK  in  medicine  as  are  very  often  found  in  the  country  parts  of 
IV*  England,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  profeffion.  Young  men  of 

{kill  and  fcience  are  therefore  fought  for  and  encouraged ; and 
as  but  few  fingle  plantations  can  afford  a very  liberal  allowance, 
they  are  permitted  to  extend  their  pra<5tice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ( kj . 

For 


(k ) The  ufual  recompence  to  the  furgeon  for  attendance  and  medicines,  is  fix 
killings  a head  per  annum  for  all  the  Negroes  on  the  eftate,  whether  fick  or  well. 
Amputations,  difficult  cafes  in  midwifery,  inoculation,  &c.  are  paid  for  exclu- 
sively, and  on  a liberal  fcale.  A property  having  500  Negroes  contributes 
about  £.  150  fterling  per  annum ; and  the  furgeon,  if  he  chufes,  is  entitled  to 
board,  wafhing,  and  lodging ; and  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits 
of  his  practice  with  the  Whites.  I fuppofe  there  are  few  plantation  doftors  in 
Jamaica,  that  have  lefs  than  500  Negroes  under  their  care;  feveral  (with  their 
affiftants)  have  upwards  of  5,000. 

Among  the  difeafes  which  Negroes  bring  with  them  from  Africa,  the  molt 
loathfome  are  the  cacabay  and  the  yaws ; and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the  worlt. 
The  former  is  the  leprofy  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  latter  (much  the  moll  common) 
is  fuppofed,  by  fome  writers,  to  be  the  leprofy  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  c.  xiii. 
Both  are  very  accurately  defcribed  by  Doftor  Hillary,  in  his  Obfervations  on 
the  Difeafes  of  Barbadoes.  Young  Negro  children  often  catch  the  yaws,  and 
get  through  it  without  medicine  or  much  inconveniency.  At  a later  period  it 
is  feldom  or  never  thoroughly  eradicated ; and  as,  like  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  never 
had  but  once-,  the  Gold  Coaft  Negroes  are  faid  to  communicate  the  infection 
to  their  infants  by  inoculation.  I very  much  doubt  if  medicine  of  any  kind  is  of 
ufe  in  this  difeafe.— -But  the  greateft  mortality  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft 
Indies  arifes  from  two  other  complaints ; the  one  affe&ing  infants  between  the 
fifth  and  fourteenth  days  after  their  birth,  and  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  Negro  children  perilh.  It  is  a lpecies  of  tetanus , or  locked  jaw ; 
but  both  the  caufe  of  it  in  thefe  poor  children,  and  the  remedy,  remain  yet  to  be 
difcovered.  The  other  complaint  affe&s  adults,  or  rather  Negroes  who  are  paft 
their  prime.-  They  become  dropfical,  and  complain  of  a conftant  uneafinefs  in 
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For  the  better  iccommodation  of  invalids  and  women  in 
child-birth*  every  plantation  is  provided  with  a fick-houfe 
or  hofpital,  divided  into  different  apartments ; and  over  which 
one  or  more  aged  women  prefide  as  nurfes.  The  proprietor 
commonly  fupplies  blankets,  flour,  rice,  fugar,  and  oatmeal : 
thefe  things  I have  feldom  known  to  be  denied,  and  fome 
gentlemen  afford,  befides  frefh  beef  and  mutton,  more  coffly 
articles  j fuch  as  fpices,  fago,  and  wine. 

On  the  whole,  notwithffanding  fome  defers,  let  allowance 
be  made  for  the  climate  and  foil,  and  it  may  be  afferted  with- 
truth  and  modefly,  that,  if  the  fituation  of  the  Haves  in  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies  were,  in  all  cafes,  on  a level  with  their 
circumftances  in  regard  to  food,  lodging,  and  medical  aflift-* 
ance,  they  might  be  deemed  objects  of  envy  to  half  the  pea- 
fantry  of  Europe- 

At  the  fame  time  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  in  many  of  the  fugar  iflands,  has  been,  and  ftill 
is,  moft  humanely  and  laudably  exerted  in  exalting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Have  in  all  refpeCU,  and  circumfcribing  the 
power  of  the  mafter. — “ Protection  of  their  Haves  (fays  the 
“ Report  of  the  Privy  Council)  made  but  a very  fmall  portion 

the  ftomach;  for  which  they  find  a temporary  relief  in  eating  fome  kind  of  earth. 
The  F rench  planters  call  this  difeafe  mal  d’ eJlomacy  or  the  ftomach  evil.  I have 
formerly  heard  of  owners  and  managers  who  were  fo  ignorant  and  favage  as  to 
attempt  the  cure  by  fevere  punilhment;  confidering  dirt-eating , not  as  a difeafe, 
but  a crime..  I hope  the  race  is  extinft.  The  heft  and  only  remedy  is  kind 
ufage  and  wholefome  animal  food ; and  perhaps  a fteel  drink  may  be  of  fome 
fervice.  Of  one  poor  fellow  in  this  complaint,  I myfelf  made  a perfect  cure  by 
perfifting  fome  time  in  this  method, 
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<r  of  their  earlier  policy.  This  branch  has  of  late  been  taken 
4‘  up,  and  exprefs  directions  have  been  given  to  enfure  to  the 
“ Negroes,  the  enjoyment  of  many  advantages  tending  to 
‘f  alleviate  their  condition..  In  three  idands  particularly,  (Ja- 
“ maica,  Grenada,  and  Dominica)  the  with  to  foften  the  rigours 
■“  of  their  dtuation  has  manifeded  itfelf  more  decidedly.  Mea- 
“ fures  have  been  devifed  by  the  legiflatures  of  thofe  illands 
“ for  placing  them  in  a date  cf  fociety,  where  they,  will  be 
“ entitled  to  a protection  that  in  former  times  would  have 
“ been  thought  incompatible  with  the  dependance  and  fubor- 
dination  of  daverv.” 

To  this  diftinguifhed  and  honourable  tedimony  It  may  be 
added,  as  a circumdance  of  sdill  greater  importance,  that  the 
age  itfelf  is  hourly  improving  in  humanity:  and  that  this  im- 
provement vifibly  extends  beyond  the  Atlantick.  Its  induence 
is  felt  where  the  law  is  a dead  letter.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  underdood  with  confiderable  allowance ; for  it  is  a melan- 
choly truth,  that  authority  over  thefe  poor  people  mud,  on 
feveral  occadons*,  unavoidably  devolve  into  hands  that  will 
employ  it  only  in  its  abufe;  and  in  cafes  too,  in  which,  if  redrefs 
be  fought,  the  tedimony  of  the  injured  party  is  inadmidible  in 
a court  of  judice.  Under  thofe  circumdances,  while  the  law 
lofes  its  authority,  I am  afraid  that  the  fenfe  of  decorum  alone 
affords  but  a feeble  redraint  againd  the  corrupt  paflions  and 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  the  hardnefs  of  avarice,  the  pride  of 
power,  the  fallies  of  anger,  and  the  third  of  revenge. 

That  the  narratives  therefore  of  excedive  whippings,  and 
barbarous  mutilations,  which  have  lately  awakened  the  fym- 
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patEy  of  the  publlck,  are  all.  of  them  “ abfolutely  falfe  -}” — 
though  it  has  been  afferted  by  others,  fhall  not  be  afferted  by 
me.  If  they  have  happened  but  feldom,  they  have  happened 
too  often.  The  difference  between  me,  and  thofe  who,  on  this 
ground,  continue  to  urge  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  and 
total  fuppreffion  of  the  Have -trade,  is  this:  they  affert  that  it 
is  not  unfrequent,  but  common,  the  occurrence  of  every  hour,  to. 
behold  the  miferable  Negroes  fall  vidlims  to  a feries  of  cru- 
elties of  which  no  other  age  or  country  affords  an  example  ; 
and  they  maintain  that  the  planters,  in  general , are  guilty  of 
thefe  cruelties,  without  commiferation  or  remorfe. . I,  on  the 
other  hand,  aver  that,  although  fuch  enormities  have  cer- 
tainly fomefimes  happened,  and  may  happen  again,  yet  that  the 
general  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in.  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies 
is  mild,  temperate,  and  indulgent  that  inftances  of  cruelty 
are  not  only  rare,  but  always  univerfally  reprobated  when  dis- 
covered ; and,  when  fufceptible  of  legal  proof,  feverely  pu- 
nifhed  (l). 

Tnr. 

(1)  As  the  latter  part  of  this  aflertion  has  been  very  confidently  denied  by 
fome  of  the  witneffes  that  have  appeared  before  a Committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  I beg  leave  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  following  cafes  in  point : 

“ Spanifh  Town,  Jamaica,  Feb.  1777.  Thomas  Fell  was  indidted  for  a f- 
faulting  a Negro  man  Have,  the  property  of  Richard  Welch,  Efquire,  and  found 
guilty.  Sentenced  to  pay  a'  fine  to  the  king  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to  be  im- 
prifoned  in  the  common  gaol  one  week,  and  until  payment  of  the  fine.” 

“ Kingfton,  Jamaica.  At  the  Surry  affize,  1786;  George  Geddes  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty  on  two  indidtments,  for  cruelly  beating  and  maiming  two 
of  his  own  flaves.  Sentenced  to  pay  a fine  to  the  king  of  £-ioo,  on  each  in- 
dictment, and  to  be  imprifoned  fix  months  in  the  jail  of  Kingfton,  and  until 
payment  of  the  fine,  and  afterwards  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  &c.” 

“ Surry  Aflize,  1778.  John  Durant,  a free  man  of  Colour,  was  indidted  and 
found  guilty  of  aflaulting  a Negro  man  Have,  named  Sacco,  the  property  of  Eliza 

Wheeler^ 
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The  great,  and  I fear  incurable,  defeft  in  the  fyftem  of 
ilavery,  is  the  circumflance  already  mentioned,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  flave  cannot  be  admitted  againfl  a White  perfon, 
even  in  cafes  of  the  moil  atrocious  injury.  This  is  an  evil  to 
which,  on  feveral  accounts,  I fear  no  diredt  and  efficacious  re- 
medy can  be  applied.  In  fome  of  the  iilands,  however,  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  with  an  earneilnefs  fuited  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubjedt,  to  fupply  the  defedt;  and  expedients 
have  been  adopted  for  that  purpofe,  which,  in  moil  cafes,  it 

Wheeler,  a free  Negro  woman.  Sentenced  to  be  publickly  flogged  at  the  Beef 
market.” 

“ Quarter  Seffion,  Kingfton,  Auguft,  1791.  The  King  verfus  Thomfon,  fot 
aflaulting  and  falfely  imprifoning  a Negro  boy,  the  property  of  Francis  Robertfon. 
Found  guilty  and  fined £.10.— King  verfus  Bender , for  wantonly  and  immoderately 
puniihing  a Negro  man,  his  own  property,  named  Fortune.  Found  guilty  and 
fined  ^.20.” 

The  above  are  extracts  fairly  abridged  from  the  records  in  the  proper  office 
in  Jamaica.  Teftimonies  of  the  fame  kind,  more  fully  ftated,  from  the  Ifland  of 
St.  Chriftopher,  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  j to 
whom  evidence  was  likewife  given,  that  a White  man,  in  the  Ifland  of  Grenada, 
was,  in  the  year  1776,  convidled  ©f  the  murder  of  his  own  flave,  and  executed. 
If  many  other  cafes  cannot  be  cited,  it  may  fairly  be  fuppofed,  from  thofe  which 
have  been  adduced,  that  frefh  occafion  has  not  often  been  given.  The  following 
fhocking  inftance,  however,  happened  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  fummer  of 
1791 William  Rattray,  a carpenter  at  the  port  of  Rio  Bueno,  in  a fit  of  drunk- 
ennefs,  threw  an  axe  at  a Negro  boy,  his  own  flave,  which  unfortunately  killed 
him  on  the  fpot.  The  coroner’s  inqueft  finding  it  wilful  murder,  the  man  was  ap- 
prehended, and  fent  to  jail  in  irons.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  publickly  tried  and 
hanged  for  the  crime ; for,  being  well  allured  that  fuch  would  be  his  fate,  he 
thought  it  belt  to  execute  juftice  on  himfelf,  and  found  in  filicide  an  efcape  from 
the  gallows.  This  fadf,  which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  certainly  no 
proof  that  the  murderers  of  their  own  flaves  efcape  with  impunity. 
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may  be  hoped,  will  have  the  good  confequence  of  a folid  pro- 
tection. By  the  new  Have  aCt  of  Grenada,  the  juitices  are  re- 
quired annually  to  nominate  three  freeholders  to  be  guardians 
of  the  Jlaves ; who  are  to  take  an  oath  to  fee  the  law  duly  ex- 
ecuted. They  are  not  only  to  infpeCt  the  provifion-grounds, 
the  clothing,  and  maintenance,  and  to  enquire  into  the  ge- 
neral treatment  of  the  Haves,  but  alfo  to  interrogate  on  oath 
the  managers  and  overfeers,  concerning  the  due  obfervance  of 
the  law;  and  in  cafe  of  breaches  thereof,  to  profecute  the  of- 
fenders. Of  this  meafure  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council 
expreffes  the  higheft  approbation  : — “ The  obliging  managers 
and  overfeers  (it  obferves)  to  anfwer  upon  oath , gives  peculiar 
efficacy  to  a regulation  intended  for  the  benefit  of  perfons  whole 
tellimony,  by  the  law  of  the  country,  could  not  be  heard  in  a 

profecution  againft  a White  perfon.” 

* 

In  the  fame  liberal  fpirit,  and  co-operating  to  the  fame 
generous  end,  the  legillature  of  Jamaica  have  conftituted  the 
juftices  and  veftry  of  each  parilh  in  that  ifland,  a council  of 
protection,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  making  full  enquiry 
into  the  barbarities  exercifed  on  Haves,  and  bringing  the  au- 
thors to  punilhment  at  the  public  expence.  With  this  view, 
it  is  enaCted,  that  when  any  complaint,  or  probable  intelligence 
from  any  fave,  or  otherwife,  is  made  before  a juftice  of  the 
peace,  of  the  mutilation  and  confinement  of  a Have,  the 
juftice  is  impowered  and  required  to  ifiiie  his  warrant  to  bring 
the  Have  before  him  for  infpeCtion.  “ By  this  regulation  (fay 
the  aflembly)  it  is  intended,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  take  from 
the  owner  the  power  of  concealment  j for  the  magiftrate  is 
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enabled  to  obtain  a view  of  the  fad:,  on  evidence,  which,  in 
other  cafes,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  inadmiffible.”  By  another 
claufe  in  the  tame  ad,  in  order  more  effedually  to  prevent 
the  deftrudion  of  Negroes  by  exceffive  labour  and  unreafonable 
punifhments,  the  furgeon  of  every  plantation  is  required  to 
produce  and  deliver  in  upon  oath,  to  the  juftices  and  veftry, 
an  annual  account  of  the  decreafe  and  encreafe  of  the  Haves 
of  fuch  plantation,  afligning  alfo  the  caufes  of  fuch  decreafe, 
to  the  bcft  of  his  judgment  and  belief.  On  this  head  the  af- 
fembly  remark  “ how  tender  and  cautious  every  rational  ma- 
nager muft  neceffarily  be  in  the  punilhments  which  he  ad- 
minifters,  who  confiders,  that  he  has  a refident  infpedor 
into  his  condud,  and  that  the  punifhment  of  death  may  follow 
an  abufe  of  his  authority.” 


Such  are  a few  of  the  many  forcible  and  decifive  teftimonies 
which  the  refident  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  given  to 
the  world  of  their  juft  abhorrence  of  all  ads  of  cruelty  and  op- 
preflion  towards  the  poor  people  over  whom  the  accident  of 
birth  or  fortune  have  inverted  them  with  power. — They  have 
demonftrated  that  their  inclination  concurs  with  their  intereft 
effedually  to  perform  whatever  humanity  and  the  fenfe  of  re- 
ciprocal obligation  require  towards  their  African  labourers ; 
and  they  have  armed  the  law  with  additional  energy,  in  the 
hope  of  curbing  thofe  paffions,  fupprefting  thofe  frailties, 
and  preventing  thofe  exceffes,  which  the  plenitude  of  power  is 
too  apt  to  encourage.  If  this  effed  cannot,  in  all  cafes  and 
contingencies,  be  produced,  the  failure  muft*  be  comprized 
among  the  many  other  infurmountable  difficulties  and  irr.cn ft- 
i able 
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ible  evils  of  life,  for  which  human  wifdom  has  hitherto  in 
vain  fought  a remedy. 

The  grand  (and  I admit  the  moft  plaufible)  accufation  againft 
the  general  condudt  of  the  planters,  arifes  from  the  neceflity 
they  find  themfelves  under  of  having  an  annual  recruit  of  flaves 
from  Africa,  to  fill  up  the  numbers  that  perifh  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  So  long  as  it  fhall  appear  that  the  natural  encreafe  of 
the  Negroes  already  in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  infufficient  for  this 
purpofe,  it  will  be  contended  that  this  circumftance,  of  itfelf, 
affords  an  obvious  and  undeniable  proof  that  it  is  not  to  indivi- 
duals alone,  the  blame  of  improper  treatment  ought  to  be  at- 
tributed. 'That  power,  it  is  urged,  muft  in  almoft  all  cafes  be 
abufed,  and  that  flavery  muft  be  univerfally  exceflive,  which 
give  occafion  to  fo  dreadful  a wafte  of  life.  The  objection  has 
been  anticipated,  and  in  part  anfwered,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
by  the  proof  that  has  been  given  of  the  great  difproportion  of 
the  fexes  in  the  yearly  importations  from  Africa.  It  has  been 
fhewn  from  uriqueftionable  authority,  that  one  third  only  are 
females.  Thus,  notwithftanding  every  allowance  for  the  Creoles 
or  natives,  who  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  encreafed 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  there  was  in  the  year 
1789,  in  Jamaica  alone,  an  excels  in  its  Negro  population  of 
30,000  males.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil. 
It  is  a truth  well  known,  that  the  pra&ice  of  polygamy,  which 
univerfally  prevails  in  Africa,  is  alfo  very  generally  adopted 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  he  who  conceives 
that  a remedy  may  be  found  for  this,  by  introducing  among 
them  the  laws  of  marriage  as  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  manners,  propenfities,  and  fuperftitions.  It  is 
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BOOK  reckoned  in  Jamaica,  on  a moderate  computation,  that  not  lefs 
IV*  than  ten  thoufand  of  fuch  as  are  called  Head  Negroes  (artifi- 
cers and  others)  poflefs  from  two  to  four  wives.  This  partial 
aopropriation  of  the  women  creates  a ftill  greater  proportion  of 
fingle  men,  and  produces  all  the  mifchiefs  which  are  neceflarily 
attached  to  the  fyftem  of  polygamy.  In  Africa,  the  redun- 
dancy of  males,  occafioned  by  an  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
females,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fources  which  fupplies 
the  European  trader  with  flaves ; and  the  confequences  attend- 
ing it  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  a fhocking 
licentioufnefs  and  profligacy  of  manners  in  moft  of  their  wo- 
men ; who  are  expofed  to  temptations  which  they  cannot  re- 
fill. They  hold  chaftity  in  fo  little  eftimation,  that  barrennefs 
and  frequent  abortions,  the  ufual  effects  of  a promifcuous  in- 
tercourfe,  are  very  generally  prevalent  among  them.  To  the 
fame  origin  may  be  afcribed  that  negleCt,  and  want  of  mater- 
nal affecftion  towards  the  children  produced  by  former  connec- 
tions, obfervable  in  many  of  the  Black  females. 

The  circumftances  thus  enumerated,  operating  with  com- 
bined energy,  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  account  for  the  an-, 
nual  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  flaves ; and  I fee  no  good 
reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  frankly  admitted,  that  flavery  itfelf, 
in  its  mildeft  form,  is  unfriendly  to  population.  The  human 
race,  to  encreafe  in  numbers,  muft  be  placed  in  favourable 
circumftances ; and,  unlefs  reafon  and  fentiment  in  fome  degree 
co-operate  with  corporeal  inftindl,  its  offspring  is  born  but  to 
perifli.  Among  men  who  are  deprived  of  free  agency,  or  by 
whom  it  is  but  imperfectly  enjoyed,  neither  reafon  nor  fenti- 
ment 
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ment  can  be  the  ruling  principle.  It  is  needlefs  to  purfue  this  CHAP, 
argument  any  farther.  Men  of  refledion,  apprized  of  the  ^ 
fad  that  fuch  difproportion  between  the  fexes  exifts  among 
the  Negroes,  will  draw  the  proper  conclufions  from  it,  and 
agree  that  an  abolition  of  the  Have  trade  will  not  afford  a 
remedy. 

Thus  have  I delivered,  in  a detail  which  the  reader  will 
probably  find  too  diffufe  and  minute,  fuch  obfervations  as  have 
occurred  to  me  on  the  feveral  matters,  of  which  I propofed  to 
treat.  I have  declined  to  enlarge  on.  the  various  calumnies, 
and  grofs  mifreprefentations,  which  have  been  fpread  and  en- 
couraged againfi:  the  planters,  becaufe  it  is  their  misfortune 
that,  on  this  queftion,  many  virtuous,  humane  and  pious  men, 
milled  by  popular  prejudice,  openly  concur  in,  and  give  their 
fandion  to,  the  malignant  efforts,  and  uncharitable  mifeon- 
ftrudions  of  the  envious  and  illiberal.  Such  proceedings,  how- 
ever, are  as  impolitick  as  they  are  unjuft.  They  are  equally 
injurious  to  the  mailer  and  the  Have.  By  exciting  among  the 
Negroes  a fpirit  of  difeontent  and  difobedience,  they  compel, 
in  many  cafes,  the  benevolent  man  to  rellrain  that  hand  which 
otherwife  would  be  ftretched  out  for  their  relief;  and  thus, 
by  rendering  their  mailers  odious  in  their  eyes,  thefe  unfortu- 
nate people  (apprized  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  held  in  a 
fubjedion  which  is  reprobated  in  the  mother  country)  may  be 
led  to  make  a general  llruggle  for  freedom,  through  defolation 
and  blood.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  impute  motives  fo 
atrocious  to  any  of  thofe  relpedable  charaders  whofe  exertions 
for  an  abolition  of  the  Have  trade  are  at  this  time  the  objed  of 
* v public 
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BOOK  public  attention.  Moft  of  thefe  gentlemen,  without  doubt, 

< conlider  this  meafure  as  only  the  firft  procefs  in  a more  ex- 

tended  and  liberal  plan,  which  has  for  its  objedt,  by  flopping 
the  further  influx  of  Negroes  into  our  iflands,  to  compel  the 
planters  to  cherifh  and  hulband  their  prefent  flock;  and  fuf- 
tain  it  in  future  by  natural  encreafe ; until,  by  milder  treat- 
ment, and  the  Chriftian  inftitutes,  the  manners  of  the  flaves 
fhall  become  foftened,  their  vices  corrected,  and  their  difpofi- 
tions  gradually  prepared  for  a total  emancipation  from  that 
abfolute  flavery  in  which  they  are  now  held.  Such  is  the 
language,  and  I doubt  not,  the  fond  expectation  of  many  wife 
and  excellent  perfons.  They  conlider  that  all  this  will  be  the 
necelfary  effedt  of  the  interpofition  of  parliament,  in  prohi- 
biting the  further  importation  of  African  flaves  into  our  colo- 
nies. I have  afligned  fuch  reafons  as  occur  to  me  for  believing 
that  this  concluflon  is  founded  in  error,  and  will  terminate  in 
difappointment.  That  I am  no  friend  to  flavery,  in  any  lhape, 
or  under  any  modification,  I feel  a confcious  aflurance  in  my 
own  bofom.  Yet  that  the  flavery  of  fome  part  of  the  human 
fpecies,  in  a very  abjedt  degree,  has  exifted  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  among  the  moft  civilifed,  as  well  as  the  moft  barbarous 
nations,  no  man  who  has  confulted  the  records  of  hiftory  dis- 
putes. Perhaps,  like  pain,  poverty,  ficknefs,  and  forrow,  and 
all  the  various  other  calamities  of  our  condition,  it  may  have 
been  originally  interwoven  into  the  conftitution  of  the  world, 
for  purpofes  irffcrutable  to  man.  Of  this  I am  certain,  that 
an  immediate  emancipation  of  the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
would  involve  both  mafter  and  Have  in  one  common  deftruc- 
tion. — Thus  much  however  is  allowed;  the  miferies  we  cannot 
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wholly  remove,  we  may  in  fome  cafes  mitigate:  We  may 
alleviate,  though  we  cannot  cure.  I have  fhewn  that  this  has 
been  attempted,  and  in  many  inftances  effected  too,  by  the 
planters  themfelves.  What  yet  remains  to  be  done,  confift- 
ently  with  found  policy,  and  a juft  regard  even  to  the  fafety 
and  happinefs  of  the  Negroes  themfelves,  is  a fubjeCt  of  deep 
and  difficult  confideration.  Hafty  meafures,  however  humane 
in  appearance,  and  plaufible  in  theory,  may  produce  the  moft 
calamitous  of  all  contefts,  a bellum  fertile ; which  will  probably 
never  end  but  in  the  extermination  of  either  the  Whites  or 
the  Blacks.  Among  the  great  variety  of  fchemes  which  have 
been  offered  for  further  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  flaves, 
the  moft  obvious  feem  to  be  thefe  : Firft,  to  render  their 
labour  certain  and  determinate  : in  other  words,  to  apportion 
to  each  Negro,  according  to  his  ftrength,  a fpecific  quantity 
of  work  to  be  performed  in  a given  time ; allowing  to  fucli 
of  them  as  ftiall  have  finifhed  their  talk  within  the  time  li- 
mited, the  reft  of  the  day  to  themfelves,  and  pay  them  wages 
for  extra  labour.  This  is  not  always  practicable,  but  when  it 
is,  I am  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  the  fcheme,  becaufe  it 
feems  calculated  to  awaken  a fpiiit  of  emulation  and  induftry, 
which  the  dread  of  punifhment  can  never  produce.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fecure  to  the  Negroes  by 
law,  the  little  property  or  peculium  which  their  own  induftry 
may  thus  acquire. — -A  fecond  propofal  is  to  make  them  ar- 
biters on  the  conduCt  of  each  other,  by  inftituting  a fort  of 
juries  among  them  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences.  It  is  con- 
ceived that  fuch  a meafure  will  give  them  right  notions  of  dis- 
tributive juftice,  and  operate  powerfully  towards  their  civilifa- 
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tion  and  improvement ; and  I have  heard  of  two  inftances 
in  Jamaica  in  which  it  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs ; but  it  is 
evidently  a regulation  that  muft  be  governed  by  circumftances, 
and  left  principally  to  the  prudence  and  diferetion  of  the 
owner : an  attempt  to  eftabliffi  and  enforce  it  by  law,  in  their 
prefent  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  would,  I fear,  create  inex- 
tricable confufion.  A third  meafure  has  been  recommended, 
of  lefs  doubtful  efficacy.  It  is,  to  render  the  fabbath,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a day  of  reft  and  religious  improvement  ,•  to  which 
end,  the  markets  on  Sundays  ought  to  be  fuppreffied.  They 
are  a difgrace  to  a chriftian  country;  and,  if  a market  is  found 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  encourage  the  Negroes  in  labouring  for 
themfelves,  fome  other  day,  once  a fortnight,  may  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpofe  (m).  In  the  mean  time,  inftead  of 
abolishing  the  flave-trade  by  aft  of  parliament,  further  en- 
couragement Should  be  given  to  the  importation  of  a greater 
proportion  of  African  women,  until  the  fexes  are  become 
nearly  equal j after  which  it  is  probable  that,  under  the  prefent 
humane  and  improved  fyftem  of  laws  and  manners,  their  num- 
bers may  be  kept  up  by  natural  encreafe.  If  this  good  confe- 
quence  fhall  happily  be  produced,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 

(m)  The  objection  to  this  fcheme  is,  that  it  will  deprive  the  planters  yearly  of 
twenty- fix  days  labour  of  the  whole  body  of  their  Negroes,  without  producing 
the  effe£fc  intended,  as  the  whole  of  each  Sunday  will,  in  fuch  cafe,  be  {pent  in 
drunkennefs  and  debauchery  at  home.  If  this  obje&ion  be  well  founded,  let  the 
days  which  are  now  given  ta  the  Haves  (exclufive  of  Sundays)  be  the  days  of 
market,  and  compel  them  to  work  in  their  own  gardens  four  or  five  hours  every 
Sunday  morning;  and  attend  divine  fervice  in  the  afternoon.  Honeft  labour 
muft  furely  be  more  pleafing  to  the  Almighty,  as  it  is  certainly  more  beneficial 
to  man,  than  profligacy  and  riot. 
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the  (lave-trade  will  of  itfelf  gradually  diminifh,  and  perhaps 
in  a few  years  ceafe  altogether,  and  expire  without  a ftruggle. 

But  thefe,  and  all  other  regulations  which  can  be  devifed 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  this  unfortunate  clafs 
of  people,  will  be  of  little  avail,  unlefs,  as  a preliminary  mea- 
fure,  they  fhall  be  exempted  from  the  cruel  hardfhip,  to  which 
they  are  now  frequently  liable,  of  being  fold  by  creditors,  and 
made  fubjedt,  in  a courfe  of  adminiftration  by  executors,  to 
the  payment  of  all  debts  both  of  fimple  contract  and  fpecialty. 
This  grievance,  fo  remorfelefs  and  tyrannical  in  its  principle, 
and  fo  dreadful  in  its  effects,  though  not  originally  created,  is 
now  upheld  and  confirmed  by  a Britifh  adt  of  parliament  j and 
no  lefs  authority  is  competent  to  redrefs  it.  It  was  an  adfc 
procured  by,  and  paired  for  the  benefit  of  Britifh  creditors ; 
and  I blulh  to  add,  that  its  motive  and  origin  have  fandtified 
the  meafure  even  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  are  among  the 
loudeli  of  the  declaimers  againft  flavery  and  the  Have  trade  ( n ). 
Thus  the  odious  feverity  of  the  Roman  law,  which  declared 
fentient  beings  to  be  inter  res , is  revived  and  perpetuated  in  a 
country  that  pretends  to  chriflianity ! In  a few  years  a good 
Negro  gets  comfortably  efiablilhed,  has  built  himfelf  a houfe, 
obtained  a wife,  and  begins  to  fee  a young  family  riling  about 

(»)  The  a&  alluded  to,  is  the  5 George  II.  c.  7.  entitled,  « An  a£  for  the 
more  eafy  recovery  <5F  debts  in  his  Majefty’s  plantations.”  Of  the  moft  violent 
of  the  petitioners  to  parliament,  not  one  has  folicited  the  repeal  of  this  execrable 
ftatute.  The  fociety  in  the  Old  Jewry,  though  apprized  of  the  grievance,  its 
origin  and  the  remedy,  are  filent  on  the  fubjedh  They  are  men  of  the  world, 
and  with  all  their  philanthropy,  probably  ccnlider  no  rights  fo  facred  r.s  thofe  of 
creditors. 
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BOOK  him.  His  provifion-ground,  the  creation  of  his  own  induf- 
1V'  try,  and  the  Raff  of  his  exigence,  affords  him  not  only  fupport, 
but  the  means  alfo  of  adding  fomething  to  the  mere  neceffa- 
ries  of  life.  In  this  fituation,  he  is  feized  on  by  the  fheriff’s 
officer,  forcibly  feparated  from  his  wife  and  children,  dragged 
to  publick  auction,  purchafed  by  a ff ranger,  and  perhaps  fent 
to  terminate  his  miferable  exiftence  in  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
excluded  for  ever  from  the  light  of  heaven  ; and  all  this  with- 
out any  crime  or  demerit  on  his  part,  real  or  pretended.  He 
is  punifhed  becaufe  his  mafter  is  unfortunate.  I do  not  be'- 
lieve  that  any  cafe  of  force  or  fraud  in  Africa  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  greater  mifery  than  this  ! Neither  can  it  be  urged, 
that,  like  fome  unauthorized  cafes  of  cruelty  in  the  Weil: 
Indies,  it  occurs  but  feldom  : unhappily,  it  occurs  every  day, 
and,  under  the  prefent  fyftem,  will  continue  to  occur,  fo  long 
as  men  ihall  continue  to  be  unfortunates. 

Let  this  ffatute  then  be  totally  repealed.  It  is  injurious  to 
the  national  character ; it  is  difgraceful  to  humanity.  Let  the 
Negroes  be  attached  to  the  land,  and  fold  with  it.  The  good 
effeCt  of  a iimilar  regulation  in  the  fyftem  of  ancient  villenage 
has  been  pointed  out  and  illuftrated  by  a great  many  writers  j 
and  thofe  perfons  who  now  oppofe  an  extenfion  of  the  fame 
benefit  to  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  would  do  well  to 
refleCt,,  that,  while  they  arraign  the  conduCt  of.  the  refident 
planters. towards  their  flaves,  they  are  themfelves-  abettors  and 
fupporters  of  the  greateft  of  all  the  grievances  under  which; 
thofe  unfortunate  people  continue  to  fuffer. 
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A valuable  Friend,  than  whom  no  man  Is  better  acquainted  with  the 
Negro  charader,  and  the  condition  of  the  enflaved  Africans,  has  favoured 
.me  with  the  following  obfervations,  which  occurred  to  him  on  a perufal 
of  the  preceding  chapter  in  the  firft  edition. 

*c  That  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies,  even  before 
what  has  been  lately  done  by  the  colonial  affemblies  to  meliorate  their  condition, 
was  not  fyftematically  bad,  is  to  me  convincing  from  this  fad,  which  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  Negroes  on  plantations  muft  admit:  that  the  Creole  race  (with 
fome  few  eminent  exceptions)  exceed  the  African  in  intelled,  ftrength,  and 
comelinefs,  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  If  a better  horfe  is  produced  from  an 
inferior  breed,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  colt  has  had  a better  groom,  and  a 
better  pafture  than  the  common  on  which  the  dam  ufually  fed.  The  great  ob- 
jed  to  be  wifhed  at  prefent,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  purify  the  moral  fenfe  of 
Negroes.  Hitherto,  with  all  their  improvements,  they  have  caught  from  the 
Whites,  I am  afraid,  more  of  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  civilization.  Corred 
the  idea,  which  a Negro  may  be  faid  to  imbibe  with  his  mother’s  milk,  that 
whatever  he  can  cheat  his  owner  of,  in  any  diredion,  is  clear  gain  to  himfelf. 
Make  the  intereft  of  the  mafter  and  the  Have  go  hand  in  hand.  Now  I think 
that  fmall  wages,  fubjed  to  ftoppage  for  delinquency,  would  have  this  effed. 
Such  a fyftem  would  be  laying  a foundation  on  which  a large  fuperftrudure 
might  be  built  in  the  reformation  of  manners.  Even  in  point  of  expence,  an 
eftate  can  well  afford  it ; for  the  aggregate  of  time  wafted  in  the  fick  houfe,  on 
the  mere  pretence  of  illnefs,  is  equal  to  a little  fortune  to  every  planter. 
When  I was  laft  in  Jamaica,  I made  the  experiment  with  a body  of  tradefmen, 
and  pundually  paid  to  each  at  the  end  of  the  week  (if  a week’s  work  was  done)- 
two  bitts  (o).  The  effed  in  point  of  labour  was  wonderful,  and  I believe 


that 
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B O O IT  that  the  fyftem  would  in  time  have  taught  the  Negroes  alfo,  that  honefty  was" 
jy#  better  policy  than  thieving,  &c.  and  have  led  by  degrees  to  confequences  ftill 
I—.  i./  more  important  and  beneficial  both  to  the  mafter  and  the  Have. 


***  For  the  annexed  very  curious  and  faithful  reprefentation  of  a Negro 
merry-meeting,  my  readers  are  indebted  to  the  poltteneh.  of  Sir  William  Young , 
Bart,  who  (as  on  a former  occafion)  kindly  permirttd'  an  : ng raving  to  be  made 
for  this  work,  from  an  original  pidture  in  his  p jfljefilon, -which  was  painted  from 
the  life  in  the  ifland  of  Tobago.  It  is  placed  in  this  part  of  my  book,  as  ferv- 
ing  to  illuffrate  fome  of  the  preceding  oblervati&ns  on  the  fubjedl  of  flavery, 
and  as  exhibiting  a fcene  of  feftivity  and  happinefs  even  among  thofe  whom 
wo  are  taught  to  confider  as  the  mod  wretched  and  forlorn  of  human  beings. 
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NUMBER  r. 

AS  a fupplement  to  fuch  part  of  the  preceding  book,  as'  relates  A P P E N’— 
to  the  treatment  oj  the  Negroes  in  the  Brit  if:  IV °fl  Indies , it  is  D I X. 
thought  necejfary  to  prefent  the  reader  with  the  Consolidated 
Slave  Act  of  Jamaica,  pafed  the  id  of  March  1792.  'The 
Slave  Add  of  1788  is  already  before  the  public! , and  its  provifons 
have  been  fpoken  of  with  much  approbation,  in  the  very  accurate 
and  comprehenfve  furvey  of  the  fave  laws  of  the  feveral  ifands , 
which  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  have  annexed  to  their 
Report  on  the  Slave  Trade , as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Reeves , law  clerk 
to.  the  Committee . It  is  prefumed  the  prefent  law  will  demonfrate 
to  general  conviction,  that  the  legifature  of  Jamaica,  availing 
themfelves  as  well  of  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies,  as  of  the 
fuggeflions  of  their  friends,  have  given  all  pofible  encouragement  to 
the  raping  of  Negro  children  in  the  if  and,  and  fecured  to  their 
labourers  as  much  freedom,  and  as  great  a latitude  of  enjoyment  of 
the  nece Juries,  conveniencies , and  comforts  of  life,  as  can  be  dons.: 
confflently  with  their  own  prefervation . 

§11  § The  chief  alterations  between  this  law  and  that" of  178$  (which  is -now  re- 
pealed) ace  printed  in  italick. 
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An  ACT  to  repeal  an  aft.  Intituled  “ An  aft  to  repeal  feveral 
afts  and  claufes  of  afts  refpefting  flaves,  and  for  the  better 
order  and  government  of  flaves,  and  for  other  purpofes;”  and 
alfo  to  repeal  the  feveral  afts  and  claufes  of  afts,  which  were 
repealed  by  the  aft  intituled  as  aforefaid ; and  for  confblidating, 
...  and  bringing  into  one  aft,  the  feveral  laws  relating  to  flaves,  and 
for  giving  them  further  proteftion  and  fecurity ; for  altering  the 
mode  of  trial  of  flaves  charged  with  capital  offences  ; and  for 
other  purpofes. 


Preamble. 


Laws  and 
claufes  of 
laws  to  be  re- 
pealed. 


TI  7 HEREAS  it  is  for  the  publick  good,  that  all  the  laws  refpefting 
V V the  order  and  government  of  flaves,  Should  be  confolidated,  and 
brought  into  one  law,  in  order  to  prevent  confufion,  and  that  juftice  may 
more  effeftually  be  executed  refpefting  flaves;  and  whereas  it  is  found 
neceffary,  for  thepurpofe  of  giving  further  fecurity  to  flaves,  that  the  mode 
of  trial  of  flaves  charged  with  capital  offences  fhould  be  altered ; and 
whereas,  in  order  thereto,  it  is  neceffary  that  all  the  herein  after-men- 
tioned laws,  and  claufes  of  laws,  fhould  be  repealed ; viz.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
We,  your  majefly’s  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts,  the  afiembly  of  this  your 
majefty’s  ifland  of  Jamaica,  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your  majefty  that 
it  may  be  enafted,  Be  it  therefore  Enafted,  by  the  lieutenant  governor, 
council,  and  affembly  of  the  faid  ifland,  and  it  is  hereby  enafted'  and 
ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That  from  and  after  the  pafling 
of  this  aft,  all  and  every  the  faid  herein  before-mentioned  laws,  and 
claufes  of  laws,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  and  Hand  annulled,  repealed, 
and  made  void,  and  are  hereby  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void,  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever;  any  thing  in  the  faid  laws,  and  claufes 
of  laws,  or  in  any  other  law  contained  to  the  contrary,  ^ in  any  wife  not- 
withstanding. 
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IT.  And  whereas  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  good  order  and  A P P E N- 
government  of  flaves  than  the  humanity  of  their  owners,  in  providing  D I X. 
for  and  fupplying  them  with  good  and  w’holefome  provifions,  and  proper  — v 1 

and  fufficient  clothing,  and  all  fuch  other  things  as  may  be  proper  and 

neceffary  for  them,  during  their  being  in  a date  of  flave ry : For 

which  end  and  purpofe.  Be  it  further  Enadled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

That,  from  and  after  the  palling  of  this  a£l,  every  mailer,  owner,  or  land  for  every 

pofleflor,  of  any  plantation  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands  whatfo-  ^e,  ^ 

ever,  ffiall  allot  and  appoint  a fufficient  quantity  of  land  for  every  Have  cultivate  it. 
he  ffiall  have  in  poffeffion  upon,  or  belonging  to,  fuch  plantation  or  plan- 
tations, pens,,  or  other  lands,  as  and  for  the  proper  ground  of  every  fuch 
Have,  and  allow  fuch  flave  fufficient  time  to  work  the  fame,  in  order  to 
provide  him,  her,  or  themfelves,  with  fufficient  provifions  for  his,  her,  or 
their  maintenance  : and  alfo,,  all  fuch  mailers,  owners,  or  poffeffors  of 
plantations,  pens,,  or  other  lands,  ffiall  plant  upon  fuch . plantations,  pens, 
or  other  lands,  in  ground-provifions,  at  lead  one  acre  of  land  for  every 
ten  negroes  (a)  that  he  ffiall  be  pofleflfed  of  on  fuch  plantation,  pen, 
or  other  lands,  over  and  above  the  negro-grounds  aforefaid ; which 
lands  ffiall  be  kept  up  in  a planter-like  condition,  under  the  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds. 

III.  And  be  it  further  Enabied  by  the  authority  aforefaid , That  every  fuch 
wafer , owner , or  ■ pojfejfor , or  his  or  her  overfeer  or  chief  manager, fo  all  per  - 
Jonally  infpeil  into  the  condition  of  fuch  negro-grounds  once  in  every  month  at 
the  leaf , in  order  to  fee  that  the  fame  are  cultivated  and  kept  up  in  a proper 
manner , of  which  oath  fh all  be  made , as  in  this  ait  is  hereafter  directed.  And  slaves  other- 
whereas  it  may  happen,  that  in  many  plantations,  pens,  fettlements,  and  Pl0Vlli®^ 
towns,  in  this  ifland,  there  may  not  be  lands  proper  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaid;  then,  and  in  that  cafe,  the  maders,  owners,  or  pofleflors,  do, 
by  fome  other  ways  and  means,  make  good  and  ample  provifion  for  all 
fuch  flaves  as  they  ffiall  be  poflfefled  of,  equal  to  the  value  of  two  dril- 
lings and  fix  pence  currency  per  week  for  each  flave,  in  order  that  they 

(a)  In  the  former  aft  an  acre  of  provifions  was  allotted  to  every  four  negroes,  exclufive 
as  above,  but  it  was  found  an  exorbitant  and  unneceflary  allowance,  yid  the  alteration  was 
jnade  as  it  now  Hands  exprefsly  that  the  law  might  be  enforced. 
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BOOK  may  be  properly  fupported  and  maintained,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
IV.  pounds. 

fdTo^ovilf"  lt  ^Lirt^er  Ena(^ec^  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  no 

/or  diiVbkd e matter,  owner,  or  poffeffor  of  any  fiave  or  (laves,  whether  in  his  or  her 
(Wes.  own  light,  or  as  attorney,  guardian,  truftee,  executor,  or  otherwife,  (hall 

difeard  or  turn  away  any  fuch  flave  or  (laves,  on  account  of  or  by  reafon 
, of  fuch  (lave  or  (laves  being  rendered  incapable  of  labour  Or  fervice  to 

fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  poftcfibr,  by  means  of  ficknefs,  age,  or  infirmity ; 
but  every  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  poffeffor,  as  aforefaid,  ‘(hall  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  obliged,  to  keep  all  fuch  flave  or  (laves  upon  his,  her,  or  their 
properties,  and  to  fihd  and  provide  them  with  wholefome  necefiaries  of 
life,  and  not  fuffer  fuch  flave  or  (laves  as  aforefaid  to  be  in  want  thereof, 
or  to  wander  about,  or  become  burthenfome  to  others  for  fuftenance, 
under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  fuch  offence,  to  be  recovered 
in  a fummary  manner,  before  any  one  juftice  of  the  peace  in  this  ifland ; 
who  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  required,  to  caufe  fuch  mafter, 
owner,  or  pofifeflbr,  his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or  agent,  and  fuch  other 
perfons  as  he  fti*ll  judge  neceflary,  to  be  fummoned  before  him,  to  enable 
him  to  judge  and  determine  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  information,  and 
whether  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  poffeffor,  ought  to  incur  the  faid  penalty; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  fuch  trial  can  be  had,  the  faid  juftice  of 
the  peace,  on  his  own  view,  or  upon  the  information  of  any  white  perfon, 
upon  oath,  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  take  up  fuch  wandering, 
lick,  aged,  or  infirm,  fiave  or  (laves,  and  to  lodge  him,  her,  or  them,  in 
the  nf  .reft  workhoufe*  there  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  but  not  worked,  at 
the  expence  of  the  mafter,  owner,  or  pofiefior,  until  fuch  trial  as  afore- 
faid can  be  had;  and  if  it  (hall  appear  to  the  faid  juftice,  on  fuch  trial, 
that  the  party  or  parties  fo  complained  of  is  or  are  guilty  of  the  faid 
offence,  and  (hall  refufe  to  pay  the  faid  ten  pounds,  and  the  fees  to  fuch 
workhoufe  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  (lave  or  (laves,  together  with 
the  charges  of  the  convi&ion,  the  faid  juftice  is  hereby  required  and 
empowered,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  forthwith,  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  and  feal,  dire&ed  to  the  conftable,  to  commit  fuch  offen- 
der or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  parifh  where  the 
offence  (hall  be  committed,  th6re  to  remain  until  he  or  (he  (hall  pay  the 

faid 
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faid  Turn  often  pounds,  and  charges  as  aforefaid;  one  moiety  of  which  APPEN* 
faid  fine  /hall  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  /hall  be  paid  D IX. 
into  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  of  fuch  parifh,  for  the  poor  of  faid  u — 
parifh ; any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

V.  And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  Haves  to  do  their  duty  to  Slaves  to  be 
their  mafters,  owners,  or  poffeffors,  Be  it  further  Ena&ed  by  the  autho-  J^il-owner 
rity  aforefaid.  That  every  mafter,  owner,  or  pofieffor  of  Haves,  fhall,  once  once  a year, 
in  every  year,  provide  and  give  to  each  Have  they  fhall  be  pofieffed  of 

proper  and  fufficient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  juftices  and 
veftry  of  the  parifh  where  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  pofieffor  of  fuch 
Haves  refides,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  Enafred  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  all  Owners  to  in- 
mafters  and  miftreffes,  owners,  or,  in  their  abfence,  overfeers  of  Haves,  fhe  Chriftian” 
lhall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  endeavour  the  inftruftion  of  their  Haves  in  religion, 
the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  con- 

verfion,  and  fhall  do  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fit  them  for  baptifm, 
and  as  foon  as  conveniently  they  can,  caufe  to  be  baptifed  all  fuch  as  they 
can  make  fenfible  of  a Deity  and  the  Chriftian  faith. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  every  Owners  to 
mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  or  pofieffor  of  Haves,  his  or  her  overfeer  or  ^.unt  of  pro-' 
chief  manager,  at  their  giving  in  an  account  of  their  Haves  and  ftock  to  vifion-ground, 
the  juftices  and  veftry,  on  the  twenty-eighth  Day  of  December  in  every 

year,  fhall,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  negledt,  alfo  give  in, 
on  oath,  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  ground-provifions,  over  and 
above  the  negro-grounds,  upon  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 
where  there  are  lands  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fuch  provifions ; and, 
where  there  are  not  lands  proper  for  fuch  purpofes,  then  an  account,  on 
oath,  of  the  provifion  made  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 
or  means  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Haves  thereon  j and  fhall 
alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  and  under  the  like  penalty,  give  in  an  account, 
on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  clothing  a&ually  ferved  to 
each  Have  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  juftices  and  veftry  as  aforefaid ; and  Jhall , likewife,  at  the  fame  time 
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BOOK  declare.,  on  oath , that  he  hath  infpefted  the  negro  -grounds  ( 'where  Juch  grounds 
IV.  are  allotted ) of  Juch  plantation,  pen,  or  Jett  lenient,  according  to  the  directions 
k, — s— — ' 0j  this  aft.. 


Prcrmurnto  VIII.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  Haves  for  every  good  and  worthy- 
fonntng'oa"  a<^  tIiat  they  Hiall  Ho,  Be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  afore  laid* 
nmaways,  That  every  Have  or  Haves  that  fhall  take  up  any  runaway  Have,  or  in- 
form againft  any  perfon  who  fhall  have  or  conceal  any  runaway  Have  or 
Haves,  fo  that  fuch  runaway  Have  or  Haves  may  be  taken  and  reftored 
to  his  owner  or  owners;  every  fuch  Have  or  Haves,  fo  informing,  fhall  be 
entitled  to  fuch  reward  as  any  juftice  fhall  in  reafon  and  juftice  think  juft 
and  realonable,  and  be  paid  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fuch  juftice  fhall, 
determine  ought  to  pay  the  fame,  not  exceeding  twenty  fliillings. 

Th*  killing  IX.  And  be  it  further  Ena&ed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any. 
tnV  rebel  Ho  us  Have  or  Haves  Hiall  kill  or  take  any  Have  or  Haves  in  abtual  rebellion,  he 
Aavcs  reward-  or  t]iey  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  the  refpe&ive  parifhes 
where  fuch  Have  or  Haves  fhall  have  been  killed,  the  fum  of  three 
pounds,  and  the  fum  of  five  pounds  if  taken  alive,  and  a blue  cloth  coat, 
with  a red  crois  on  the  right  fhoulder,  to  be  paid  by  the  churchwardens, 
of  the  refpeftive  pariflies  where  fuch  Have  or  Haves  fhall  have  been 
killed  or  taken;  the  whole  expence  whereof  fhall  be  reimburfed  by  the 
receiver-general  for  the  time  being,  out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands  un- 
appropriated. 

X.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  mutilating  or  difmem- 
bering  any  Have  or  Haves,  Be  it  further  Ena&ed  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, °That  if  any  mafter,  miftrefs,  owner,  poffeffor,  or  other  perfon 
whatfoever,  Hiall,  at  his,  her,  or  their  own  will  and  pleafure,  or  by  his, 
her,  or  their  direction,  or  with  his,  her,  or  their  knowledge,  fufferance, 
privity,  or  confent,  mutilate  or  difmember  any  Have  or  flav.es,  he,  fhe, 
or  they  fhall  be  liable  to  be  indifted  for  each  offence  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature,  or  in  any  of  the  afiize  couits  of  this  iflancl ; and, 
upon  conviftibn,  fhall  be  punifhed  by  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  imprifonment,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  for  each  and 
^very  Have  fo  mutilated  or-  difmembered ; and  fuch  punifhment  is  de- 
clared] 
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•dared  to  be  without  prejudice  to  any  action  that  could  or  might  be 
brought  at  common  law,  for  recovery  of  damages  for  or  on  account  of 
the  fame : And,  in  very  atrocious  cafes,  where  the  owner  of  fuch  (lave 
or  Haves  fhall  be  convidted  of  fuch  offence,  the  court  before  whom  fuch 
offender  {hall  have  been  tried  and  convidted,  are  hereby  empowered,  in 
cafe  they  fhall  think  it  neceffary,  for  the  future  protection  of  fuch  (lave 
or  Haves,  to  declare  him,  her,  or  them  free,  and  difcharged  from  all 
manner  of  fervitude,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever  : And,  in  all 
fuch  cafes,  the  court  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  if  to  them 
it  fhall  appear  neceffary,  to  order  and  diredt  the  faid  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  juftices  and  veftry  of  the  parilh  to  which 
the  faid  Have  or  Haves  belonged,  to  the  ufe  of  the  faid  parifli,  the  faid 
juftices  and  veftry,  in  confideration  thereof,  paying  to  fuch  of  the  faid 
Have  or  Haves  fo  made  free,  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  for  his, 
her,  or  their  maintenance  and  fupport  during  life  ; and  in  cafe  any  Have 
or  Haves  fhall  fuffer  any  before-defcrilied  mutilations,  fuch  Have  or 
Haves,  on  his,  her,  or  their  application  to  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  the 
faid  juftice  of  the  peace  fhall  be,  and  is  hereby  diredted,  required,  and 
empowered,  on  view,  and  certain  convidtion  of  the  fadf,  to  fend  fuch 
Have  or  Haves  to  the  neareft  workhoufe  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be 
committed,  and  fuch  Have  or  Haves  fhall  be  there  fafely  kept,  and  care- 
fully attended,  at  the  expence  of  fuch  parifh,  until  fuch  time  as  there 
may  be  a legal  meeting  of  the  juftices  and  veftry  of  fuch  parifli ; which 
juftices  and  veftry  fo  met,  are  hereby  created  and  appointed  a council 
of  protedtion  of  fuch  Have  or  flaves  : And  the  faid  juftices  and  veftry,  fo 
met,  are  hereby  diredted  and  empowered  to  make  further  and  full  en- 
quiry, upon  view,  into  the  commitment  of  the  mutilation  of  fuch  Have 
or  flaves ; and,  if  to  them  it  fhall  appear  proper,  the  faid  juftices  and 
veftry  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  profecute  to  effedt  fuch 
owner  or  owners;  the  expence  of  which  profecution  fhall  be  paid  by 
the  parifli  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed  : And  in  cafe  the 
owner  or  owners  of  fuch  Have  or  flaves  fhall  appear  capable  of  paying 
the  cofts  and  charges  of  fuch  before- mentioned  profecution,  the  faid 
juftices  and  veftry  are  hereby  empowered  to  commence  fuit  or  fuits 
againft  fuch  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  Have  or  flaves,  and  recover  all 
cofts  and  charges  out  of  purfe,  by  them  laid  out  and  expended  in  fuch 
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fuk  or  fuits : And  the  keeper  or  fupervifor  of  the  workhoufe  where  fuch 
mutilated  flave  or  Haves  Ihall  have  been  firft  committed,  is  hereby  di- 
rected and  required,  upon  due  notice  of  the  firft  meeting  of  the  juftices 
and  veftry  of  the  parilh  where  the  offence  was  committed,  to  produce 
fuch  mutilated  flave  or  flaves,  for  the  infpeCtion  and  direction  of  fuch 
juftices  and  veftry,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  negleCt, 
in  not  producing  before  fuch  juftices  and  veftry  fuch  flave  or  flaves. 

XI.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  in  cafe 
anyjuftice  of  the  peace  Ihall  receive  any  complaint  or  probable  intelligence 
from  any  flave  or  otherwife , that  any  flave  or  flaves  is  or  are  fo  mutilated,  or 
is  or  are  confined  without  fufficient  fupport , it  Ihall  and  may  be  lawful  for  fuel! 
juftice  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  and  required,  forthwith 
to  iffue  his  warrant  to  any  conftable,  ordering  him  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed  to  the  place  where  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  fo  mutilated,  are  confined, 
and  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  releafe  and  bring  before  fuch  juftice,  who,  on 
view  of  the  faff,  is  hereby  authorized  to  fend  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  the  work- 
houfe for  protection,  and  who  is  there  to  be  kept,  but  not  to  be  worked,  until 
enquiry  fhall  be  made  into  the  fad  according  to  law. 

XII.  And  be  it  further  EnaCted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any 
perfon  hereafter  Ihall  wantonly,  willingly,  or  bloody-mindedly  kill,  or  caufe 
to  be  killed,  any  negro  or  other  flave,  fuch  perfon  fo  offending  Ihall,  on 
conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and 
Ihall  fuffer  death  accordingly  for  the  faid  offence  : Provided  always, 
that  fuch  conviction  Ihall  not  extend  to  the  corrupting  the  blood,  or  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels ; any  law,  cuftom,  or 
ufage  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife  notwithstanding. 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  EnaCted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  from 
and  after  the  palling  of  this  aCt,  any  perfon  or  perfons  that  Ihall  wantonly 
or  cruelly  whip,  maltreat , beat,  bruife,  wound,  or  Ihall  imprifon  or  keep 
in  confinement,  without  fufficient  fupport,  any  flave  or  flaves,  Ihall  be 
fubjeCt  to  be  indiCted  for  the  fame  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  or 
in  either  of  the  courts  of  affize,  or  courts  of  quarter  feffions  in  this  ifland  j, 
and,  upon  being  thereof  legally  convicted,  he,  lire,  or  they,  Ihall  fuffer 
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fuch  punifhment,  by  fine  or  imprifonment,  or  both , as  the  judges  or  APPEN- 
juftices  of  fuch  courts  fhall  think  proper  to  inflid ; any  law,  cuftoin,  D I X. 
or  ufage  to  the  contrary  in  any  wife  notwithftanding  : And  fuch  pun  ilia-  ^ — ) 

ment  is  hereby  declared  to  be  without  prejudice  to  any  adion  at 
common  law  that  could  or  might  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  for  and  on  account  of  the  fame,  in  cafe  fuch  Have  or  (laves 
(hall  not  be  the  property  of  the  offender. 

XIV.  And,  in  order  to  reftrain  arbitrary  punifhments.  Be  it  further  Arbitrary  p«. 
Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  no  (lave  on  any  plantation  or  (trained, 
(ettlement,  or  in  any  of  the  workhoufes  or  gaols  in  this  ifland,  fhall 

receive  more  than  ten  lafhes  at  one  time  and  for  orre  offence,  unlel's 
the  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  or  adminiflrator,  or  overleer,  of. 
fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  having  fuch  (lave  in  his  care,  or  fuper- 
vifor  of  fuch  workhoufe,  or  keeper  of  fuch  gaol,  fhall  be  prefent;  and 
that  no  fuch  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminiflrator,  or 
overfeer,  fupervifor,  or  gaol-keeper,  ihall,  on  any  account,  punifh  a 
(lave  with  more  than  thirty-nine  lafhes  at  one  time,  and  for  one  offence, 
nor  inflict,  or  fujfer  to  be  inflicted,  fuch  laft-mentioned  punifhment , nor  any 
other  number  of  lafhes , in  the fame  day , nor  until  the  delinquent  has  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  any  former  punifhment,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  (b)  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  againfl  the  perfon  di- 
reding  or  permitting  fuch  punilhment. 

XV.  And  whereas  a mifchkvous  practice  hath  fometimes  prevailed  of 

punifhing  ill- difpofed flaves,  and  fuch  as  are  apt  to  abfcondfrom  their  owners , other  chains 
by  fixing  or  caufing  to  be  fixed  round  the  necks  of  fuch  flaves , an  iron  collar  i 

with  projecting  bars  or  hooks , to  prevent  the  future  defer  tion  of  fuch  flaves ; 

Be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid , That  fuch  practice  is  hereby, 
declared  to  be  utterly  unlawful , and  that  no  perfon  fhall , on  any  pretence  what- 
foever , under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  punifh  any  negro  or  other  filave, 
whether  his  own  property  or  other  wife,  by  fixing,  or  caufing  to  be  fixed,  any 
iron  or  other  collar  round  the  neck  of  fuch  flave,  or  by  loading  the  body  or 

(b)  In  the  former  a&  £.  5, 
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limbs  of  fuel  jiave.,  for  ary  offence  ivhafover , with  chains , irons,  cr  weighty, 
of  any  kind , ether  than J'uch  as  are  ahfoiutely  neccffary  for  j scaring  the  perfon 
of ftich  ffave ; and  all  and  every  the  j aft  ices  of  the  peace , within  this  ifland , are 
hereby  author  fed,  directed , and  required , under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds , on  .information  and  view  of  ftich  offence,  to  order  fuch  collar,  chains , 
irons , or  weights,  to  be  immediately  taken  off  from  the  Jiave  or  Jlaves  wearing 
or  bearing  the  fame. 

XVI.  And  whereas,  from  the  deceafe  and  removal  cf  refidence  of 
many  proprietors  of  Haves,  and  other  circumftances,  and  from  the  ma- 
numifiion  of  negro,- molatto,  and  other  (laves,  without  any  fuitable  pro- 
vifion  being  made  for  their  future  maintenance,  many  unhappy  objects, 
afflidted  with  contagious  diftempers,  or  difabled  from  labour  by  ficknefs, 
old  age,  and  otherwife,  and,  having  no  owners,  prove  dangerous,  or  be- 
come a burthen  and  nuifance  to  the  feveral  towns  and  parifhes  of  this 
ifland:  For  remedy  whereof.  Be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  the  juftices  and  veftrymen  of  the  feveral  towns  and  parifhes 
in  this  ifland  be  empowered,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered,  to  lay  a 
tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  feveral  towns  and  parifhes,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  parochial  taxes  are  ufually  laid,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing 
fuch  a fum  as  they  (hall  judge  fufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  attendance,  in  the  workhoufes  or  other  con- 
venient places  of  the  faid  feveral  towns  and  parifnes  of  this  ifland,  of 
fuch  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  (laves,  or  other  unhappy  objects  as  afore- 
faid: And  the  magiftrates  refpedlively  of  fuch  town  and.pariih  are  hereby 
empowered  and  required,  upon  application  being  made  to  them,  or 
either  of  them,  to  order  all  fuch  objebts  as  aforefaid  to  be  removed  and 
conveyed  to  the  refpeblive  workhoufes  of  each  parifh,  where  (if  a (lave) 
the  former  proprietor  or  proprietors,  owner  or  owners,  of  fuch  (lave 
lived  or  refided  ; or,  if  a perfon  of  colour  made  free,  where  the  perfon 
or  perfons  who  manumifed  or  fet  free  fuch  perfon  of  colour  refided 
before  his  deceafe,  there  to  be  lodged  and  taken  care  of  as  aforefaid : 
And  the  magiftrates  and  veftries  of  the  feveral  towns  and  parifhes  as 
aforefaid  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  make  from  time  to 
time  all  fuch  humane  and  falutary  regulations,  for  the  purpofes  afore- 
faid, as  to  them  fhall  appear  necefiary  and  expedient. 
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XVII.  And  whereas  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  the  Haves  in  this  APPEN- 
iHand  fhould  be  kept  in  due  obedience  to  their  owners,  and  in  due  fub-  DI  X. 

ordination  to  the  white  people  in  general,  and,  as  much  as  in  the  power  <■— — 9 

of  the  legiflature,  all  means  and  opportunities  of  Haves  committing  re- 
bellious confpiracies,  and  other  crimes,  to  the  ruin  and  deftrudtion  of 
the  white  people,  and  others  in  this  iHand,  prevented,  and  that  proper 
punifhments  fhould  be  appointed  for  all  crimes  to  be  by  them  com-  - 
mitted,  Be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  no  Have,  0wners  mu& 
fuch  only  excepted  as  are  going  with  firewood,  grafs,  fruit,  provifians , or  J, 'mall  not  allow 
flock  and  other,  goods , which  they  may  la  wfully  fell , to  market , and  returning ■ travel  without- 
therefrom , fhall  hereafter  befuffered  or  permitted  to  go  out  of  his  or  her  t;ck-ets» 
mafter  or  owner’s  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  to  travel  from  one  town  or 
place  to  another,  unlefs  fuch  Have  fhall  have  a ticket  from  his  mafter, 
owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  exprefling  particularly  the  time  of  fuch’ 
flave’s  fetting  out,  and  where  he  or  fhe  is  going,  and  the  time  limited 
for  his  or  her  return,  under  a penalty  not  exceeding  forty  fhillings  for  under  penalty., 
every  Have  fo  offending,  to  be  recovered  from  the  mafter,  owner,  em- 
ployer, or  overfeer,  in  a fummary  manner,  before  any  one  juftice  of  the 
peace,  by  warrant  of  diftrefs,  complaint  being  made  to  him  upon  oath, 
unlefs  the  mafter,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  Have  fhall 
prove,  upon  oath,  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  parifli  or  precinbt 
where  fuch  mafter,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  may  or  fliall  live,  or 
happen  to  be,  that  he  did  give  the  faid  Have  fuch  ticket  as  aforefaid* 
or  that  fuch  Have  went  away  without  his  confent;  and  if  fuch  juftice 
fhall  refufe  or  negledt  his  duty,  either  in  caufing  the  penalty  to  be  forth-  penalty  on 
with  levied,  on  complaint  being  made  to  him  as  aforefaid,  on  the  &left°fduty' 
owner,  overfeer,  or  any  other  perfon,  who  fliall  fnffer  a Have,  being 
under  his  or  their  direction,  to  go  without  a ticket  as  aforefaid,  every  ' 
juftice  fo  offending  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds;  any  law,  cuftom, 
or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding  (c). 

XVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefu'd,  That  slaves  allowed 
for  the  future,  all  Haves  in  this  iHand  fhall  be  allowed  the  ufual  number  lK>lldays* 

(c)  In  the  former  aft  it  was  alfo  provided  that  the  flave  himfelf,  going  without  a 
fieket,  lliould  be  punifhed,  which  is  now  omitted. 
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BOOK  of  holidays  that  were  allowed  at  tlje  ufual  feafons  of  Chriftmas,  Fader 
IV.  and  Whitfuntide:  Provided,  That,  at  every  fuch  refpedive  felfon,  no 
two  hol^ays  dr  all  be  allowed  to  follow  or  fucceed  immediately  one 
•after  the  other,  except  at  Chriftmas,  when  they  (hall  be  allowed  Chrift- 
-rnas-day,  and  alfo  the  day  immediately  fucceeding;  any  law,  cuftom,  or 
■ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding  : And  if  any  mafter,  owner,  guar- 
dian, or  attorney,  of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  the  overfeer  of 
fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  (hall  prefume,  at  the  feafons  aforefaid,  to 
allow  any  holidays  to  any  flave  belonging  to  any  fuch  plantation  or 
fettlement,  other  than  as  directed  by  this  acSb  to  be  given,  every  perfon 
fo  offending,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds. 

XIX.  And  whereas  it  hath  been  ufual  and  cuftomary  with  the  planters 
in  this  ifland,  to  allow  their  (laves  one  day  in  every  fortnight  to  cultivate 
their  own  provifion-grounds  (exclufive  of  Sundays),  except  during  the 
time  of  crop;  but  the  fame  not  being  compulfory.  Be  it  therefore 
ed'one  d”y7n  Ena&ed  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  the  flaves  belonging  to,  or 
every  fort-  employed  on,  every  plantation  or  fettlement,  fhall,  over  and  above  the 
holidays  herein  before-mentioned,  be  allowed  one  day  in  every  fort- 
night, to  cultivate  their  own  provifion-grounds,  exclufive  of  Sundays, 
except  during  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be 
recovered  againft  the  overfeer  or  other  perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch 
Haves. 

Time  allowed  XX.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  every 
for  breakfaft,  field-flave  on  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement  fhall,  on  work  days,  be  al- 
lowed, according  to  cuftom,  half  an  hour  for  breakfaft,  and  two  hours 
for  dinner;  and  that  no  flaves  fhall  be  compelled  to  any  manner  of 
field-work  upon  the  plantation  before  the  hour  of  five  in  the  morning, 
or  after  the  hour  of  feven  at  night,  except  during  the  time  of  crop, 
under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  againft  the  overfeer, 
or  other  perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch  flaves. 

Penalty  for  XXI.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
fuffering^un-  if  any  mafter,  owner,  guardian,  or  attorney,  of  any  plantation  or  fettle- 
biies  of 'flaves.  nient,  fhall  hereafter  fuffer  any  ftrange  flaves,  exceeding  twelve  in  num- 
ber. 
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her,  to  afiemble  together  and  beat  their  military  drums,  or  blow  their 
horns  or  fhells,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  or  in  any  yard 
or  place  under  his,  her,  or  their,  care  or  management,  or  fhall  not  en- 
deavour to  difperfe  or  prevent  the  fame,  by  immediately  giving  notice 
thereof  to  the  next  magiftrate  or  commiffioned  officer,  that  a proper 
force  may  be  fent  to  difperfe  the  faid  flaves  j every  fuch  mailer,  owner, 
guardian,  or  attorney,  ffiall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  upon  conviblion 
thereof,  upon  an  indictment  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  or  courts 
of  affize,  pay  a fine  of  fifty  pounds  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
for  and  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government  of  this  ifland,  and  the 
contingent  charges  thereof:  Provided  neverthelefs.  That  information  of 
fuch  offence  ffiall  be  made,  upon  oath,  before  any  of  his  Majefty’s  juftices 
of  the  peace,  within  the  fpace  of  five  days  after  the  commiffion  of  fuch 
offence. 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  fhall  be,  and  are  hereby,  empowered  and  re- 
quired, to  enter  into  any  plantation,  fettlement,  or  other  place,  to  dif- 
perfe all  fuch  unlawful  affemblies,  and  to  fupprefs  and  prevent  all  un- 
lawful drummings  or  other  noife,  as  before  mentioned  ; any  law,  cuftom, 
or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

XXIII.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  rebellions 
have  been  often  concerted  at  negro  dances,  and  nightly  meetings  of  the 
flaves  of  different  plantations,  when  fuch  flaves  are  generally  intoxicated  j 
and  as  it  has  been  found  alfo,  that  thofe  meetings  tend  much  to  injure 
the  healths  of  negroes;  Be  it  therefore  Enabled  by  the  authority  afore- 
laid,  That  if  any  overfeer,  or,  in  his  abfence,  any  book-keeper,  or  other 
white  perfon,  having  the  care  and  management  of  any  plantation  or 
fettlement,  ffiall  fuffer  any  flaves  to  affemble  together,  and  beat  their 
military  drums,  or  blow  their  horns  or  fhells,  every  fuch  overfeer, 
book-keeper,  or  other  white  perfon  fo  offending,  fhall,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  upon  convibtion  thereof,  upon  an  indiblment  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature,  or  before  the  juftices  of  affize,  fuffer  fix 
months  imprilonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize:  Provided  infor- 
mation is  made,  upon  oath  as  aforefaid,  before  one  of  his  Majefty’s 
Vol.  II.  Z juftices 
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juftices  of  the  peace,  within  five  days  after  the  commifiion  of  fuch 
offence:  And  provided  always  neverthelefs,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained 111  all  be  confirmed  to  prevent  any  mafter,  owner,  or  proprietor, 
of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  the  overfeer  thereof,  from  granting 
liberty  to  the  flaves  of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement  only,  for  affembling 
together  upon  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  and  playing  and  divert- 
ing themfelves  in  any  innocent  amufements*  fo  as  they  do  not  make 
ufe  of  military  drums,  horns,  or  fhells  j but  that  they  fhall  and  may 
grant  fuch  liberty  when  and  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  any  thing  in  this, 
or  any  other  adt,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding : Provided,  that  fuch 
amufements  are  put  an  end  to  by  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night. 

XXIV.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  nightly  meetings  among  negro 
and  other  flaves,  to  the  difturbance  of  the  public  peace , and  the  endangering 
their  healths , Be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  all 
negro  burials  fhall  in  future  take  place  in  the  day  time  only , Jo  that  the  fame 
may  be  ended  before  Junfet  j and  if  any  mafter,  owner , or  poffejfor  of  flaves , 
his  or  her  overfeer , or  chief  manager , fhall  knowingly  fuffer  or  permit  the 
burial  of  any  flave  other  wife  than  as  before  directed,  he  fleall  forfeit  the  fum 
of  fifty  pounds. 

XXV.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fhall  hereafter  fuffer  any  unlawful 
afiembly  of  flaves  at  his  or  her  houfe  or  fettlement,  every  fuch  Indian, 
free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fhall,  upon  due  convidtion  thereof,  fuffer 
imprifonment,  not  exceeding  fix  months ; Provided  neverthelefs,  That 
information  thereof  fhall  be  given,  on  oath,  within  five  days  of  fuch 
unlawful  meeting. 

XXVI.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
all  flaves  who  fhall  hereafter  be  found  to  have  in  his  or  their  cuftody, 
any  fire-arms,  gun-powder,  flugs,  or  ball,  fuch  flave,  being  thereof  con- 
vidted  before  two  juftices,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as  the  faid 
juftices  fhall  think  proper  to  inflidt,  by  whipping  or  hard  labour  in  the 
workhoufe,  not  exceeding  the  term  of  fix  months. 


XXVII.  And 
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XXVII.  And  be  it  further  Enated  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
if  any  Have  fhall  offer  any  violence,  by  ftriking  or  otherwife,  to  any 
white  perfon,  fuch  flave,  upon  due  and  proper  proof,  fhall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punifhed  with  death,  tranfportation , or  confinement  to  hard 
labour,  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  otherwife,  as  the  court  fhall,  in 
their  difcretion,  think  proper  to  inflit  i Provided  fuch  ftriking  or 
confiit  be  not  by  command  of  his  or  their  owners,  overfeers,  or  per- 
fons  entrufted  over  them,  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  their  owners 
perfons  or  goods. 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enated  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  any  flave  or  flaves,  who  fhall  knowingly  harbour  or  conceal  any 
runaway  flave  or  flaves,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  fame  at  the 
flave  court  hereinafter  appointed,  and  on  convition,  fuffer  fuch  punifh- 
ment  as  the  juftices  of  the  faid  court  fhall  think  proper  to  inflit,  not 
extending  to  life  or  limb. 

XXIX.  And  whereas  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  fafety 
of  this  ifland,  to  fuffer  flaves  to  continue  out  as  runaways,  and  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  declare  and  make  known  to  the  public  what  flaves 
fhall  be  deemed  fuch}  Be  it  therefore  Enated  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, That  from  and  after  the  paffmg  of  this  at,  any  flave  or  flaves  who 
fhall  be  abjent  from  his  owner  or  employ er,  without  leave , for  the  fpace  of 
ten  days , and  fhall  be  found  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  the  houfe, 
plantation,  or  other  fettle  ment,  to  which  he,  fhe,  or  they  belong,  with- 
out a ticket  or  other  permit  to  pafs,  except  as  before  excepted , in  going  to 
and  returning  from  market , fhall  be  deemed  a runaway. 

XXX.  And  be  it  further  Enated  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
any  perfon  whatfcever,  who  fhall  apprehend  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  fhall, 
for  every  one  fo  apprehended,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner, 
employer,  overfeer,  or  manager  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  the  fum  of 
ten  fhillings,  and  no  more,  befides  mile-money,  at  the  rate  of  one 
fhilling  per  mile  for  the  firft  five  miles,  and  fix  pence  per  mile  after- 
wards : Provided  fuch  flave  or  flaves  had  abfented  him,  her,  or  them- 
fclves,  ten  days,  without  the  privity,  knowledge,  or  confent,  of  the 
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BOOK  proprietor,  overfeer,  or  other  white  perfon,  refiding  on  the  plantation 
IV.  or  fettlement  to  which  fuch  flave  or  Haves  fhall  belong;  which  time 
1 of  abfence  of  fuch  Have  or  Haves  fhall  be  declared  on  the  oath  of  fuch 

proprietor,  overfeer,  or  other  white  perfon,  as  aforefaid,  if  the  party- 
taking  up  fuch  flave  or  Haves  fhall  require  it : But  it  is  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  aft,  that  every  perfon  or  perfons  who  fhall  appre- 
hend any  Have  or  Haves,  that  ufually  refide  in,  or  are  employed  in,  any 
of  the  towns  of  this  ifland,  and  that  at  the  time  are  actually  runaway  or 
abfent  from  their  owner,  employer,  or  manager’s  fervice,  ten  days, 
fhall  be  entitled  to  the  reward  of  ten  fliillings,  although  the  flave  or 
Haves  fliould  not  be  eight  miles  diftant  from  their  employer’s  habitation : 
Provifo.  Provided  neverthelefs.  That  nothing  in  this  ad:  contained,  fhall  be  con- 
firmed to  extend  to  an  allowance  of  the  faid  fum  of  ten  fliillings  and 
mile-money,  in  addition  to  the  fum  allowed  to  maroon  negroes  for  ap- 
prehending runaways:  And  provided  alfo,  That  it  is  not  hereby  in- 
tended to  deprive  the  faid  maroons  of  their  legal  and  eflablilhed  re- 
ward of  forty  fliillings  for  each  negro. 

Howruna-  XXXI.  And  be  it  further  Enadred  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
ways  are  to  be  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  apprehending  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  fhall  con- 

of.  i-i  i , . r o-  , 

vey  him,  her,  or  them,  to  their  relpedive  owner,  employer,  or  mana- 
ger, or  to  the  workhoufe  of  fuch  parifli,  if  any  workhoufe  is  eflablilhed 
there ; and  in  cafe  of  there  being  no  workhoufe,  to  the  next  gaol,  in  cafe 
the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  refufe  to  pay 
the  faid  fum  of  ten.  fliillings,  and  mile-money  as  aforefaid,  or  take  the  oath 
as  to  the  time  of  abfence  ; in  which  cafe,  the  gaol  or  workhoufe-keeper  is 
hereby  required  and  ordered  to  receive  fuch  flave  or  flaves  into  his  or  their 
cuftody,  and  to  pay  the  party  delivering  fuch  flave  or  flaves  the 
faid  fum  of  ten  fliillings,  and  mile- money  as  aforefaid,  and  no  more, 
for  each  flave  fo  delivered,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds : Provided 
neverthelefs.  That  if  fuch  flave  or  flaves  is  or  are  brought  to  any  gaol 
or  workhoufe  by  any  white  perfon,  free  negro,  free  mulatto,  or  Indian, 
no  gaoler  or  workhoufe-keeper  fhall  pay  fuch  fum  before  fuch  perfon 
fliall  have  taken  an  oath,  (which  oath  fuch  gaoler  or  workhoufe-keeper 
is  hereby  required,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  file  in  his  office 
and  produce,  whenever  thereunto  required  by  the  owner  or  pofleifor  of 
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fuch  (lave  or  flaves)  that  the  Have  or  flaves  fo  apprehended  was  or  were 
at  the  reputed  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  the  houfe,  plantation,  or 
fettlement,  to  which  fuch  Have  or  flaves  do  belong  (except  as  before  is 
excepted),  and  that  fuch  Have  or  flaves  had  no  ticket  or  other  permit 
in  writing  from  his  mailer,  miftrefs,  overfeer,  employer,  or  manager, 
at  the  time  fuch  Have  or  flaves  was  or  were  apprehended,  for  him, 
her,  or  them,  to  pafs  unmolefted*  and  that  the  faid  Have  or  flaves  had 
been  carried  firft  to  the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  (provided  fuch  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  fhall  be  in  the 
parifh  in  which  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  be  apprehended),  and  that  the 
mailer,  millrefs,  overfeer,  or  manager,  had  refufed  to  pay  for  the  appre- 
hending him,  her,  or  them,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  adl. 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  no  ticket  fhall  be  granted  to  any  Have  or  flaves  for  any  time 
exceeding  one  calendar  month. 

XXXIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December. in  every  year  (the  time 
of  giving  in  as  aforefaid),  or  within  thirty  days  after,  the  owner,  over- 
feer, or  manager  of  every  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  fhall  give  in, 
on  oath,  an  account  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  flaves  of  fuch 
plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  for  the  preceding  year,  under  the  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  from  the  owner,  of  fuch  plantation, 
pen,  or  other  fettlement. 

XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid* 
That,  if  the  not  giving  in  upon  oath  fuch  feveral  accounts  fhall  be 
owing  to  the  neglefl  of  the  overfeer  or  manager  of  fuch  plantation, 
pen,  or  other  fettlement,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  owner, 
proprietor,  or  pofiefior  of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 
to  flop  and  detain  the  penalty  he  or  fhe  fhall  fuffer  by  this  law,  out 
of  the  wages  of  fuch  overfeer  or  manager. 
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XXXV.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  the  dodtor  or  furgeon  of  every  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlenr.ent, 
fhall,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  in  every  year  (the  time 
of  giving  in  as  aforefaid)  or  within  thirty  days  after,  give  in  an'  ac- 
count, on  oath,  of  the  deaths  of  fuch  (laves  as  have  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  during  fuch  time  as  fuch  dodtor  or  furgeon  hath  had  the 
care  of  the  flaves  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  with  the 
caufe  of  fuch  deaths,  to  the  bed  of  his  knowledge,  judgment,  and  belief, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  negledt:  And  in 
cafe  it  lhall  appear,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  juftices  and  veftry,  from 
the  return  of  the  owner,  overfeer,  or  manager  aforefaid,  that  there 
has  been  a natural  encreafe  in  the  number  of  flaves  on  any  fuch  plan- 
tation, pen,  or  other  fettlement,  the  overfeer  fhall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  owner  or.  proprietor  of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettle- 
ment, the  fum  of  three  pounds  (d)  for  every  flave  born  on  fuch  plan- 
tation, pen,  or  other  fettlement,  in  the  time  aforefaid,  and  which  fhall 
be  then  living,  after  deducting  the  decreafe ; and  the  owner  or  proprietor 
of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  fhall  have  a dedudtion 
from  the  firft  of  his  or  her  public  taxes  that  fhall  become  due,  of  the 
fum  fo  paid  to  the  overfeer,  on  producing  a certificate  of  the  juftices 
and  veftry  of  fuch  encreafe,  and  a receipt  of  the  overfeer  for  the  fum 
fo  paid. 

XXXVI.  Andy  in  order  that  further  encouragement  may  he  given  to 
the  encreafe  and  protection  of  Negro  infants3  Be  it  further  Enabled  by  the 
authority  aforefaid,  That  every  female  flave , who  fhall  have  fix  children 
living , fhall  be  exempted  from  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  otherwife , and  the 
owner  or  poffeffor  of  every  fuch  female  flave  ftoall  be  exempted  from  all 
manner  of  taxes  for  fuch  female  flave , any  thing  in  the  aft  commonly  called 
the  poll-tax  law , or  any  other  of  the  tax  laws  of  this  ifland  paffed,  or  annu- 
ally to  be  paffed,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding ; and  a deduction  fhall  be 
made  for  all  fuch  female  flaves  from  the  taxes  of  fuch  owner  or  poffeffor,  by 
certificate  of  the  indices  and  veftry , at  the  fame  time , and  in  manner  as 

(i!)  In  the  former  aft,  Keenly  JhilVwgs. 
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directed  hi  the  cafe  of  an  annual  encreafe  of  the  number  of  flaves  as  afore- 
faid-, Provided  neverthelefs , Phat  proof  be  given , on  oath , to  the  fat  is  - 
faction  of  the faid jujlices  and  veftry , not  only  that  the  requiftte  number  of 
childreny  together  with  the  mother , are  living but  alfo  that  the  mother  is 
exempted  from  all  manner  of field  or  other  hard  labour , and  is  provided  with 
the  means  of  an  eafy  and  comfortable  maintenance. 

XXXVII.  And  whereas  the  more  effedtually  to  conceal  runaway 
Jlaves,  or  prevent  their  being  apprehended,  tickets  are  given  by  Indians, 
free  negroes,  or  free  mulattoes.  Be  it  it  therefore  Enadted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforefaid.  That  any  Indian,  free  negroe,  or  mulatto,  granting  or 
giving  fuch  ticket,  with  fuch  intent,  fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  faid  offence  before  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  affize  in  this  ifland 
where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed ; and,  on  convidtion,  fhall  fuffer 
the  lofs  of  freedom,  tranfportation,  or  fuch  other  punifhment  as  the 
court,  in  their  difcretion,  fhall  think  proper  to  inflidt. 

XXXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  if  fuch  ticket  fhall  be  granted  or  given  by  any  white  perfon,  with 
fuch  intent  as  aforefaid,  to  any  Have  or  flaves,  before  or  after  his  or 
their  abfenting  themfelves  from  their  owner,  employer,  overfeer,  or 
manager,  fuch  white  perfon  fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery,  and  fhall 
be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  fame  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judica- 
ture, or  either  of  the  afiize  courts  of  this  ifland,  where  the  offence  fhall 
be  committed ; and,  on  convidtion,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as  the 
court,  in  their  difcretion,  fhall  think  proper  to  inflidt. 

XXXIX.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  runa- 
way flaves  may  have  a due  knowledge  where  fucli  flaves  are  confined, 
after  their  being  apprehended  and  fent  to  any  wrorkhoufe  or  goal  in  this 
ifland,  in  order  that  fuch  owners  and  proprietors  may  apply  for  fuch 
flaves;  Be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  from  and 
after  the  paffmg  of  this  adt,  all  and  every  the  keepers  of  the  workhoufes, 
or  gaol-keepers,  in  any  of  the  parifhes  of  this  ifland,  fhall,  and  they  are 
hereby  obliged,  once  in  every  week,  to  advertife  in  the  Gazette  of  Saint 
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detain  them 
until  paid 
thei»-  fees. 


atteft  the 
charges  for 
mile- money, 
&e. 


Jago  de  3a  Vega,  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Kingfton,  and  the  Cornwall 
Chronicle,  tlie  heighth,  names,  marks,  and  fex,  and  alfo  the  country, 
where  the  fame  can  be  afeertained,  of  each  and  every  runaway  Have  then 
in  their  cuftody,  together  with  the  time  of  their  being  fent  into  cuf- 
tody,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  if  known, 
and  that  upon  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  flave  fo 
negledled  by  him  to  be  advertifed ; and,  for  the  expence  of  fuch  adver- 
tifement,  they  the  faid  workhoufe-keepers  or  gaol-keepers  fhall  and 
may,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  charge  the  ov/ner  or  proprietor 
of  fuch  runaway  (laves  fo  advertifed,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  drilling 
and  three  pence  per  month  for  each  paper,  and  no  more ; and  that  it 
lliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  keeper  of  the  workhoufe  or  goal- keeper 
to  detain  and  keep  in  his  or  their  cuftody  fuch  runaway  (lave  or  (laves  fo 
brought  unto  him  or  them,  until  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  fome' 
perfon  on  their  behalf,  properly  authorized,  fhall  pay  unto,  him  or  them 
what  he  or  they  fo  paid  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  apprehended  and 
brought  fuch  (lave  or  (laves  into  cuftody,  with  two  (killings  and  fix  pence 
in  the  pound  for  laying  out  his  or  their  money,  the  coft  of  advertifing, 
after  the  rate  above  mentioned,  and  fix  pence  for  every  twenty-four  hours 
fuch  (lave  or  (laves  (hall  have  been  in  cuftody,  for  maintenance,  and  two 
pence  per  day  for  medical  care  and  extraordinary  nouridnnent  where 
necefiary,  and  alfo  the  charges  of  advertifing  above  dire  died,  and  no  other 
fees  whatever ; and  that  the  gaoler,  workhoufe-keeper,  or  fupervifor,  and 
no  other  perfon,  diall  atteft,  upon  oath,  that  the  charges  in  the  account 
for  mile-money,  and  the  reward  for  apprehending  fuch  dave,  were 
actually  paid  to  the  perfon  who  brought  fuch  runaway,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  charges  in  the  faid  account  are  ftridtly  conformable  to  this 
law. 


allow  them 
provifions, 


XL.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  the 
keeper  of  every  workhoufe  or  gaol  in  this  idand  diail,  under  the  penalty 
of  ten  pounds  for  every  negledt,  provide  and  give  to  every  dave  confined 
in  fuch  workhoufe  or  gaol,  a diffident  quantity  of  good  and  wholefome 
provifions  daily ; that  is  to  lay,  notiels  than  one  quart  of  unground  Guinea 
or  Indian  corn,  or  three  pints  of  the  dour  or  meal  of  either,  or  three 
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pints  of  wheat  flour,  or  eight  full-grown  plantains,  or  eight  pounds  of 
cocoas  or  yams,  and  alfo  one  herring  or  fhad,  or  other  faked  provifions 
equal  thereto. 

XLI.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  no 
gaol-keeper  in  this  illand,  or  any  perfon  adting  under  him  as  clerk  or 
deputy,  fhall,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  work  or  employ  any  flave  or 
flaves  fent  to  his  cuftody,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  be- 
longing to  or  in  the  pofleflion  of  any  fuch  goal-keeper,  nor  hire  or  lend 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  out  to  work  for  any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  during 
fuch  time  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  be  in  his  cuftody,  but  that  all  fuch 
flaves  fhall  be  and  remain  in  the  common  goal  of  the  county  or  pariftr, 
in  order  to  be  infpedted  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  defiring  the  fame ; and 
in  cafe  any  gaol-keeper  fhall  offend  herein,  he  fhall,  for  every  offence, 
forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 

XLII.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  all 
flaves  who  fhall  have  been  in  this  ifland  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  and 
fhall  run  away,  and  continue  abfent  for  a term  not  exceeding  fix  months, 
fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  two  juftices ; and,  upon  convidtion  thereof, 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as  the  faid  juftices  fhall 
think  proper  to  inflidt. 

& i 

XLIII.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if 
any  flave  fhall  run  away  from  his  owner  or  lawful  pofleffor,  and  be  abfent 
for  more  than  fix  months,  fuch  flave,  being  duly  convidted  thereof,  fhall 
be  fentenced  to  be  confined  to  hard  labour  for  fuch  time  as  the  court 
fhall  determine,  or  be  tranfported  for  life,  according  to  the  magnitude 
#f  the  offence. 

XLIV.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  many  mifchiefs  that  may  here- 
after arife  from  the  wicked  art  of  negroes  going  under  the  appellation 
of  Obeah  men  and  women,  pretending  to  have  communication  with  the 
devil  and  other  evil  fpirits,  whereby  the  weak  and  fuperftitious  are  de- 
luded into  a belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt  them,  whilft 
under  their  protection,  from  any  evils  that  might  otherwife  happen ; 
Be  it  therefore  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and  after 
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the  patting  of  this  a ft,  any  Have  who  (hall  pretend  to  any  fupernatural 
power,  in  order  to  promote  the  purpofes  of  rebellion,  fhall,  upon  con- 
vidion  thereof,  fuffer  death,  tranfportation,  or  fuch  other  punifhment  as 
the  court  fhall  think  proper  to  diredt ; any  thing  in  this,  or  any  other 
a<5t,  to  the  contrary  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

XLV.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if 
any  negro  or  other  Have  fhall  mix  or  prepare,  with  an  intent  to  give,  or 
caufe  to  be  given,  any  poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  or  fhall  actually  give, 
or  caufe  to  be  given,  any  fuch  poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  in  the  practice 
of  Obeah  or  otherwife,  although  death  may  not  enfue  upon  the  taking 
thereof,  the  faid  Have  or  flaves,  together  with  their  acceftaries,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  fadt  (being  Haves),  being  duly  convidted  thereof,  fhall 
fuffer  death,  or  tranfportation  for  life,  as  the  court  fhall  determine ; any 
thing  in  this,  or  any  other  adl,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

XLVI.  And  whereas  great  number  of  horned  cattle,  fheep,  goats, 
horfes,  mares,  mules,  and  afles,  are  frequently  ftolen  and  killed  by  negro 
and  other  Haves,  in  fo  fecret  and  private  a manner  that  it  is  with  the 
greateft  difficulty  they  can  be  found  out  and  difcovered,  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  convict  them  of  fuch  offence,  although  large  quantity  of  beef,  mut- 
ton, and  the  flefh  of  other  valuable  animals,  are  found  upon  him,  her, 
or  them  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  fuch  evils  in  future,  and  to 
punifh  the  perpetrators  of  fuch  adts,  agreeably  to  their  crimes.  Be  it 
further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other 
Have  fhall  fraudulently  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  cuftody  or  polfeffion, 
unknown  to  his  or  her  mafter,  owner,  overfeer,  or  other  perfon,  who 
fhall  have  the  overlooking  or  employing  of  fuch  Have,  any  frefh  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  or  goat,  or  the  flefli  of  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  in  any 
quantity  exceeding  five  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  weight,  fuch 
negro  or  other  Have,  upon  due  convidtion  thereof  before  any  two  ma- 
giftrates,  fhall  be  whipped  in  fuch  manner  as  fuch  magiftrates  fhall  diredt, 
not  exceeding  thirty-nine  lafhes  ; and  if  there  fhall  be  found  in  his,  her, 
or  their  cuftody  or  pofleffion,  a larger  or  greater  quantity  than  twenty 
pounds  weight  of  frefh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat,  or  the  flefh  of  horfe, 
mare,  mule,  or  afs,  and  fuch  Have  fhall  not  give  a fatisfadtory  account  how 
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he  or  fhe  became  poffeffed  of  fuch  meat,  that  then  fuch  negro  or  Other 
flave,  upon  conviftion  thereof,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as  the  faid 
two  juftices  fhall  think  proper  to  direft,  not  extending  to  life,  or  im- 
prifonment  for  life. 

XLVII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
if  any  negro  or  other  flave  fhall,  after  the  pafilng  of  this  aft,  fleal  any  fuch 
horned  cattle,  fheep,  goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  or  fhall  kill  any 
fuch  horned  cattle,  fheep,  goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  with  intent  to 
fleal  the  whole  carcafs  of  any  fuch  horned  cattle,  fheep,  goat,  horfe,  mare, 
mule,  or  afs,  or  any  part  of  the  flefh  thereof,  fuch  negro  or  other  flave 
fhall,  on  conviftion  thereof,  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  other  punifhment  as 
the  court  fhall  think  proper  to  inflift. 

XLVIII.  And  whereas  it  is  neceffary  to  declare  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, flaves  fhall  be  tried  for  the  feveral  crimes  which  they  may  hereafter 
commit,  Be  it  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  from  and 
after  the  pafilng  of  this  aft,  upon  complaint  made  to  any  juflice  of  the 
peace  of  any  felony,  burglary,  robbery,  burning  of  houfes,  cane-pieces, 
rebellious  confpiracies,  compafling  or  imagining  the  death  of  any  white 
perfon  or  perfons,  or  any  other  offence  whatfoever  committed  by  any 
Have  or  Haves,  that  fhall  fubjeft  fuch  flave  or  Haves  to  fuffer  death  or 
tranfportation,  fuch  juflice  fhall  iffue  out  his  warrant  for  apprehending 
fuch  offender  or  offenders,  and  for  all  perfons  to  be  brought  before  him, 
or  any  other  juflice  of  the  peace,  that  can  give  evidence  and  the  evi- 
dence of  Haves  againft  one  another,  in  this  and  all  other  cafes,  fhall  be 
received  ; and  if  upon  examination,  it  appears  probable  that  the  flave  or 
Haves  apprehended  is  or  are  guilty,  the  juflice  before  whom  fuch  exami- 
nation fhall  be  had  and  taken,  fhall  commit  him,  her,  or  them,  to  prifon, 
and  bind  over  the  witneffes  to  appear  at  a certain  day,  not  lefs  than 
ten  days  from  the  day  on  which  the  complaint  fhall  be  made,  and  at  the 
place  where  the  quarter  feflions  are  ufually  held,  and,  where  there  are  no 
quarter  feflions  held,  at  the  place  where  the  parochial  bufinefs  is  ufually 
tranfafted,  and  lhall  certify  to  two  other  juftices  of  the  peace  the  caufe 
of  fuch  commitment,  and  require  them,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  to  aflo- 
, T’ate  themfelves  to  him,  which  faid  juftices  are  hereby  feverally  required 
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BOOK.  to  do,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  negleft  or  refufal-j 
jy,  and  the  laid  jullices,  l'o  alfociated,  (hall  ilTue  out  their  warrant  to  fummon 
—J  twelve  perfons,  fuch  as  are  ufually  warned  and  impanelled  to  ferve  on 
juries  (the  mailer,  owner,  or  proprietor  of  the  Have  or  (laves  fo  com- 
plained of,  or  the  attorney,  guardian,  trullee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper 
of  fuch  mailer,  owner,  or  proprietor,  or  the  perfon  profecuting,  his  or 
her  attorney,  guardian,  trullee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper,  always  ex- 
cepted), perfonally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  faid  jullices,  at  the  day 
and  place  aforefaid,  to  be  exprelfed  in  fuch  warrant,  and  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  when  and  where  the  faid 
perfons  fo  warned  are  hereby  feverally  required  to  attend*  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds ; and  when  and  where  the  faid  jullices  lhall  caufe 
the  faid  Have  or  llaves  fo  complained  of  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
thereupon  nine  of  the  faid  perfons  fo  fummoned  as  aforefaid,  lhall  com- 
pofe  a jury  to  try  the  faid  Have  or  Haves,  and  lhall  by  the  faid  jullices 
(the  charge  or  acmjation  being  firft  read)  be  fworn  to  try  the  matter  before 
them,  and  to  give  a true  verdid  according  to  evidence ; and  fuch  charge 
or  accufation  lhall  be  deemed  valid,  if  fufficient  in  fubllance ; and  if  the 
faid  jurors  lhall,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  unanimoully  find  the  faid 
Have  or  llaves  guilty  of  the  offence  wherewith  he,  fhe,  or  they  Hand 
charged,  the  faid  jullices  lhall  give  fentence  of  death,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  or  transportation , or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  any  limited 
time  not  exceeding  two  years  (e),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence* 
and  lhall  caufe  fuch  fentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  at  fuch 
time  and  place  as  they  lhall  think  proper,  women  with  child  only  ex- 
cepted, whofe  execution  lhall  be  refpited  until  a reafonable  time  after 
delivery:  Provided  always  neverthelefs.  That  at  every  court  of  quarter 
felfions  held  in  each  and  every  parilh  or  precinft  within  this  illand,  the 
jullices  there  alfembled,  lhall  and  may,  after  the  ufual  bufinefs  of  the  faid 
court  lhall  fc*  done,  form  themfelv.es  into  a court,  for  the  purpofe  of 
enquiring  into,  hearing,  and  determining  all  manner  of  offences  for  which 
any  Have  or  llaves  are  liable  to  be  punifhed  with  death,  or  tranfportation, 
*r  confinement  to  hard  labour,  as  aforefaid , and  lhall  open  the  faid  court 

(e ) In  the  former  aft  for  life. 
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by  proclamation,  declaring  the  fame  to  be  a (lavC-court  for  fuch  purpofe,  a P P E N- 
and  fhall  thereupon,  on  the  like  charge  in  writing,  and  in  like  manner,  d j x. 
in  all  other  refpe&s,  as  the  three  juftices  afiociated  and  met  as  herein  ' — — v — =*> 
before-mentioned  are,  by  this  a<5t,  directed  to  proceed  in  the  trial 
of  (laves  for  fuch  offences,  proceed  to  try,  and  deliver  the  gaol  or 
workhoufe  within  the  faid  parilh  or  precinit  of,  all  and  every  (lave  and 
(laves  who  (hall  or  may  then  be  in  the  cuftody  of  the  marfhal.  or 
keeper  of  the  workhoufe,  within  each  and  every  parifh  or  precinct  as 
aforefaid,  and  (hall  forthwith  caufe  a jury,  confiding  of  nine  jurors,  to  be 
called  and  taken  from  the  pannel  returned  to  the  faid  court  of  quarter 
fe (lions,  and  (hall  caufe  them  to  be  feverally  fworn,  as  they  (hall  appear, 
to  try  all  and  every  fuch  (lave  and  (laves  as  (hall  be  brought  before 
them,  charged  with  any  fuch  offences  as  aforefaid,  and  a true  verdidt  give 
according  to  evidence,  as  in  other  cafes. 

XLIX.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  Jurors  to  ferre 
all  and  every  the  jurors  who  fhall  be  returned  to  ferve  as  jurors  at  the  'inder  peiialtJ* 
quarter-feffions,  to  be  holden  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  required,  under 
the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  be  and  appear  at  the  faid  (lave-court,  fo  to 
be  formed  and  holden  as  aforefaid,  and  to  ferve  as  jurors  thereon  as  they 
(hall  refpeftively  be  called  : Provided  alfo,  that  nothing  in  this  aft  con- 
tained (hall  hinder  or  prevent  the  faid  juftices,.  upon  any  fuch  trial,  where 
any  (lave  or  (laves  (hall  be  condemned  to  die,  from  refpiting  the  execu- 
tion of  fuch  fentence  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  until, 
the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief  (hall  be  known,  in  cafe  proper 
caufe  (hall  appear  to  them  for  (o  doing  • and  that  if  the  jury  upon  any 
fuch  trial  (hall  apply  to  the  faid  juftices  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  any 
fentence  until  the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief  is  known,  the  faid 
juftices  (hall  be  obliged  to  fufpend  the  (ame  for  thirty  days,  except  in 
cafes  of  trial  of  any  (lave  or  (laves  convifted  of  adual  rebellion ; in  all 
which  cafes  the  faid  juftices  (hall,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  order  the 

fentence  pafied  on  fuch  Have  or  (laves  to  be  carried  into  immediate  exe- 

cution. 


X..  And 
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L.  Anti  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  not 
lefs  than  three  juftices  lhall  conftitute  a court  for  the  trial  of  any  Have 
or  flaves  for  any  crime  or  offence  that  (hall  fubjedt  fuch  flave  or  (laves 
to  fuffer  death,  tranfportation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour  as  aforeJaid-t 
and  that,  upon  all  fuch  trials,  no  peremptory  challenges  of  any  of  the 
faid  jurors,  or  any  exception  to  the  form  of  the  indidtment,  (hall  be  al- 
lowed. 

LI.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  in  all 
cafes  where  the  punifhment  of  death  is  inflidted,  the  execution  (hall  be 
performed  in  a publick  part  of  the  parilh  and  with  due  folemnity ; and 
care  (hall  be  taken  by  the  gaoler  or  deputy-marfhal,  that  the  criminal  is 
free  from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  from  thence  to  and 
at  the  time  of  his  execution,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds ; and  the 
mode  of  fuch  execution  (hall  be  hanging  by  the  neck,  and  no  other  j 
and  the  body  (hall  be  afterwards  difpofed  of  in  fuch  manner  as  the  court 
(hall  diredt : And  provided  alfo,  that  where  feveral  (laves  (hall  be  capi- 
tally convidted  for  the  fame  offence,  one  only  (hall  fuffer  death,  except 
in  cafes  of  murder  or  rebellion. 

LII.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  in 
cafe  any  (lave  or  (laves  (hall  wilfully,  and  with  evil  intent,  give  falfe 
evidence  in  any  trial  had  under  this  adt,  fuch  (lave  or  (laves,  being 
thereof  convidted,  (hall  fuffer  the  fame  puniftunent  as  the  perfon  or 
perfons  on  whofe  trial  fuch  falfe  evidence  was  given  would,  if  convidted, 
have  been  liable  to  fuffer. 

LIII.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That, 
where  any  (lave  or  (laves  (hall  be  difcharged  by  proclamation,  the  deputy 
marfhal  or  workhouie-keeper  (hall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  fuch  fees  as 
lhall  be  due  to  him  or  them  for  fuch  flave  or  flaves  at  the  time  of  fuch 
difcharge,  from  the  publick,  upon  application  and  due  proof  made,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  to  the  aflembly,  or  any  committee  thereof,  and 
that  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  cuftody  of 
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fuch  deputy  marfhal  or  workhoufe-keeper,  was  and  were  found  and  pro- 
vided with  proper  and  fufficient  provifions  equal  to  what  is  allowed  by 
this  law. 

LIV.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  a 
record  fhall  be  Entered  up  of  all  proceedings  on  the  trials  of  flaves,  for 
any  crime  that  fhall  fubjed  any  Have  or  flaves  to  fufter  death,  tranfpor- 
tation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  the  term  of  two  years,  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  lawful 
deputy,  of  the  precind ; who  is  hereby  obliged  to  attend  all  fuch  trials, 
and  to  record  the  proceedings  within  thirty  days  after  fuch  trial,  under 
the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  negled ; and  he  fhall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  fuch  parifh  the  fum  of  two 
pounds  fifteen  fhillings,  and  no  more,  for  attending  each  trial,  entering 
up  the  record,  and  any  other  bufinefs  incidental  thereto : And  further, 
that  the  deputy  marlhal  for  the  faid  parifh,  or  fome  proper  perfon  ading 
under  him,  fhall  alfo  be  obliged  to  attend  fuch  trial,  under  the  fame 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  negled ; and  that  he  fhall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  fuch  parifh  forty  fhillings, 
for  attending  at  the  trial  and  exeaution  of  fuch  offender  as  fhall  be  con- 
demned to  die,  and  no  more. 

LV.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  in 
all  trials  of  any  flave  or  flaves  under  this  ad,  fufficient  notice  of  fuch 
trial  fhall  be  firfl  given  to  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  pofTeffor  of  fuch  Have 
or  flaves,  his,  her,  or  their  lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  or  other  repre- 
fentative  or  reprefentatives  ■,  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

LVI.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  in 
all  cafes  where  any  Have  or  flaves  fhall  be  put  upon  his,  her,  or  their 
trial,  and  fhall  receive  fentence  of  death  or  tran importation,  the  court,  at 
the  time  of  trying  fuch  Have  or  flaves,  fhall  alfo  enquire  what  fum  or 
fums  of  money  fuch  owner,  propfietor,  or  employer  of  the  faid  flave  or 
flaves  ought  to  receive  for  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  and  certify  the  fame,  fo 
that  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  do  not  exceed  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds 
for  each  flave  fentenced  as  aforefaid. 
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TV  If.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
in  all  cafes  where  any  Have  or  flaves  fhall  be  brought  to  trial,  and  fhall 
be  valued  according  to  the  direction  of  this  aft,  fuch  Have  or  flaves  fhall 
be  paid  for  by  the  receiver-general  of  this  ifland,  out  of  any  monies  in 
his  hands  unappropriated ; and  the  money  arifing  from  the  aftual  fale 
of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  as  fhall  be  fo  tranfported  by  the  deputy-marfhal 
fhall  be  accounted  for,  on  oath,  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parifli 
where  the  offence  fhall  be  tried,  to  be  by  them  paid  over  to  the  receiver- 
general,  for  die  ufe  of  the  publick. 

LVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
if  any  negro  or  other  flave,  who  fhall  be  tranfported  from  this  ifland, 
under  the  direction  of  this  aft,  fhall  wilfully  return  from  tranfportation, 
fuch  negro  or  other  flave  fhall,  upon  convidtion,  fuffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

LIX.  And  whereas  there  are  many  inferior  crimes  and  mifdemeanours 
committed  by  flaves,  which  ought  to  be  punifhed  in  a fummary  manner, 
by  order  of  the  magiftrates ; Be  it  therefore  Enadted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  adt,  it  fhall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  to  hear  and  determine,  in  a 
fummary  manner,  all  fuch  crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  giving  fufficient 
notice  to  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  or  his  or  her 
attorney  or  attornies,  or  the  perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and  to  order  and  diredt  fuch  punifhment 
to  be  inflidted  on  them  as  fuch  juftices,  in  their  judgment,  fhall  think 
fit,  not  exceeding  fifty  lafhes  or  fix  months  confinement  to  hard  labour ; 
the  expences  of  which  trial  fhall  not  exceed  ten  fhillings  to  the  conftable, 
and  fhall  be  paid  by  the  mafter,  owner,  or  employer  of  fuch  flave  or 
flaves ; and  in  cafe  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  employer  of  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  fhall  refufe  or  negledt  to  pay  fuch  expences,  it  fhall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  laid  juftices,  or  either  of  them,  to  ifiue  his  or  their  war- 
rant, under  his  or  their  hand  and  leal,  directed  to  any  conftable,  for  levy- 
ing the  fame  on  the  .goods  and  chattels  of  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  em- 
ployer, and  to  fell  the  fame  at  publick  outcry,  for  the  purpoie  of  paying 
fuch  expences,  together  with  the  charges  attending  the  granting  and 

executing 
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•executing  fuch  warrant  and  fale  of  goods  and  chattels,  returning  the  A P P E N- 
©verplus,  if  any,  to  the  owner  thereof..  D I X. 

LX.  And  whereas  great  advantages  have  arifen  to  the  community  ^Xo^dfv'r 
from  the  eftablilhment  of  workhoufes  in  the  refpedive  parifhes  in  this  runaways  to 
ifland,  for  the  reception  of  runaway  and  other  flaves ; And  whereas  ^e°erke1|.oufc'* 
there  now  are  many  fuch  flaves  in  the  poflefllon  of  the  provoft-marlhal, 
or  his  lawful  deputies,  who  might  be  employed  in  the  workhoufes  in 
this  ifland  to  great  advantage ; Be  it  therefore  Enaded  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  palling  of  this  ad,  it  Ihall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  refpedive  workhoufes 
in  this  ifland,  if  to  them  It  Ihall  feem  meet,  to  demand  and  receive  from 
the  provoft-marlhal,  or  his  lawful  deputies,  all  or  any  of  the  runaway 
negroes  or  other  flaves  in  his  or  their  poflefllon,  or  that  may  hereafter 
come  into  his  orttheir  cuftody  or  poflefllon,  upon  the  faid  governors  and 
guardians  paying  unto  the  provoft-marlhal,  or  his  lawful  deputies,  the 
full  amount  of  the  fees  and  other  contingent  charges  attending  the 
faid  runaway  flaves  during  the  time  of  their  being  committed  to  gaol, 
agreeably  to  this  or  any  former  ad;  and  the  provoft-marlhal  and  his 
Jawful  deputies  Ihall  comply  with  fuch  requifitions,  under  the  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds. 


LX  I.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  no  Runaways t* 
runaway  Have  Ihall,  on  any  account,  be  committed  to  gaol  by  any  ma-  be  C0,T1l™tted 
gift-rate  of  a parifh  where  there  is  any  workhoufe  eftablifhed,  but  to  t0  wolknouf€‘' 
fuch  workhoufe  only. 

LX II.  And  whereas  the  permitting  and  fuflering  negro  and  other  KcrTes,  &<?. 
flaves  to  keep  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or  geldings,  is  attended  with  many  f® 

and  great  mifehiefs  to  the  ifland  in  general;  In  order,  therefore,  to  re-  u^and 
medy  the  fame,  Be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That,  folJ* 
from  and  after  the  palling  of  this  ad,  'the  matter,  owner,  proprietor’ 
attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminiftrator,  or  other'  perfon,  in  poflefllon 
of  every  plantation  or  pen  in  this  ifland,  having  on  any  luch  plantation 
cr  pen  any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  the  reputed  property  of  any 
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Have  or  Haves,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  Rich,  fliall  caufe  them  to  bff 
taken  up,  and  fliall  produce  them  at  the  mod  publick  place  in  the  parifh 
where  taken  up,  at  fuch  time  as  the  juftices  and  veftry  fhall,  by  ad- 
vertifement  in  the  publick  newfpapers,  appoint  for  that  purpofe,  and  that 
fuch  horfes,  mares,  mules,  and  geldings,  be  then  and  there  fold  and  dif- 
pofed  of  at  publick  outcry ; and  if  any  mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  attor- 
ney, guardian,  executor,  adminiflrator,  or  other  perfon  as  aforefaid,  fliall 
negleCt  or  refufe  fo  doing,  each  and  every  of  them  fliall,  for  every  ne- 
glefr  or  refufal,  refpe&ively  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  re- 
covered in  a fummary  manner  before  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  for 
the  parifh  or  precinCt  where  fuch  negleCt  or  refufal  fhall  happen,  by  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witnefs  or  witneffes ; which  penalty  fhall 
be  to  die  ule  of  the  perfon  informing. 

LXIIT.  And  be  it  further  EnaCted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  palling  of  this  a<5t,  no  mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  at- 
torney, guardian,  executor,  adminiflrator,  or  other  perfon,  in  poficflion 
of  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlemenr,  fhall  knowingly  permit  or  fuffer 
any  Have  or  flaves  to  keep  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  any 
horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding;  and,  in  cafe  of  fo  doing,  fliall,  for  every 
offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  manner 
aforefaid. 

LXIV.  And  be  it  further  EnaCted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  Thar, 
every  mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  admini- 
ftrator,  or  other  perfon,  at  the  refpeCtive  times  of  their  giving  in  an 
account  of  their  flaves  and  flock  to  the  juftices  and  veftry,  fhall  alfo 
make  oath,  that  none  of  the  faid  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or  geldings,  fb 
given  in,  do  belong  to  any  negro  or  other  flave  ; and  that  fuch  perfon,  fo 
giving  in,  or  his,  her,  or  their,  employer  or  employers,  hath  not,  nor  have, 
in  his,  her,  or  their,  pofleflion,  to  his,  her,  or  their,  knowledge  or  beliefj 
any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  belonging  to,  or  reputed  to  belong  to, 
any  Have  or  flaves ; and  in  cafe  any  perfon  or  perfons  fliall  negleCt  or 
refufe  fo  to  do,  every  perfon  fo  neglecting  or  refufing  fliall,  for  every 
offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the  fame 
fummary  manner,  and  to  be  difpofed  of  as  herein  before  mentioned. 

LXV.  And 
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LXV.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That,  APPEN- 
from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  no  negro  or  other  Have  in  this  D I X. 

ifland  {hall  purchafe  or  buy  any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  under  v -v- — 

the  penalty  of  forfeiting  fuch  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  and  to  be  p„r^,sa"eot 
difpofed  of  as  herein  before  mentioned  : And  if  any  perfon  whatfoever  hoifes,  &c, 
fhall  fell  or  give  any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  to  any  negro  or 
other  flave,  or  to  any  perfon  in  truft  for  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  every 
fuch  perfon  fhall,  for  every  fuch  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  fo  fold 
or  given,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds ; and  every  perfon  who  fhall 
purchafe,  or  be  concerned  in  the  purchafe  of,  any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or 
gelding,  in  truft  for  any  negro  or  other  flave,  {hall  forfeit  the  fum  of 
thirty  pounds ; which  faid  penalties  {hall  be  recovered  in  the  fame  fum- 
mary  manner,  and  difpofed  of  as  herein  before  mentioned;  any  law, 
cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  in  anywife  notwithftanding. 


LXVI.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
in  future,  whenever  a warrant  fhall  be  granted  by  one  or  more  of  his 
Majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace  againft  any  flave,  if  the  faid  flave  cannot 
be  immediately  taken  on  the  faid  warrant,  the  owner,  pofieflor,  attor- 
ney, guardian,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  flave  {hall  be  ferved  with  a copy 
of  the  faid  warrant ; and  if  he,  {he,  or  they,  do  not  carry  the  faid  flave 
before  a magiftrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  on  the  faid  war- 
rant; and  if  it  fhall  be  afterwards  proved  that  the  owner,  pofieflor, 
attorney,  guardian,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  flave  wilfully  detained  or  con- 
cealed faid  flave,  he,  Ihe,  or  they,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 


Penalty  for 
concealing 
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LXVII.  And  whereas  feveral  flaves  have  lately  found  means  to  defert 
from  their  owners,  and  depart  from  this  ifland,  to  the  great  damage  of 
fuch  owners,  in  evil  example  to  other  flaves,  who  may  thereby  be  in- 
duced to  attempt  or  confpire  to  do  the  fame ; And  whereas  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedt  that  fuch  flaves  have  been  aided  and  aflifted.  in  fuch 
efcape  and  departure  by  other  perfons,  and  there  is  not  any  adequate 
punifhment  provided  by  law  for  fuch  defertion  and  departure,  or  at- 
tempting or  confpiring  to  defert  and  depart  this  ifland,  or  for  perfons 
Riding,  aflifting,  or  abetting,  fuch  deferters:  For  remedy  whereof.  Be  it 

B b 2 further 
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history  of  the 

further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  thff 
palling  of  this  adt,  if  any  flave  fhall  run  away  from  his,  her,  or  their,, 
owner  or  owners,  employer  or  employers,  and  go  off,  or  confpire  or 
attempt  to  go  off,  this  ifland  in  any  fhip,  boat,  canoe,  or  other  veffel 
or  craft  whatfoever,  or  be  aiding,  abetting,  or  aftifting,  to  any  other. 
Have  or  Haves  in  fuch  going  off  this  ifland,  he.  Hie,  or  they,  fo  running 
and  going  off,  or  confpiring  or  attempting  to  go  off,  or  fo  aiding^ 
affifting,  or  abetting,  in  fuch  going  off,  being  thereof  convicted,  fhalL 
fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punifhment  as  the  faid  court  fhall  think  proper  to* 
diredt., 

LX VIII.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the.  authority  aforefaid.  That’ 
if  any  Indian,  free  negroe,  or  mulatto,  fhall,  from  and  after  the  paffing- 
of  this  adt,  knowingly  be  aiding,  affifting,  or  abetting,  any  flave  or 
flaves  in  going  off  this  ifland,  and  fhall  be  convidted  thereof,  either  iit 
the  fupreme  court  or  in  any  of  the  aftize  courts  of  this  ifland,  fuch 
Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fhall  be  forthwith  tranfported  off  this? 
ifland  by  the  provoft-marfhal-general,  or  his  lawful  deputy,  into  whofe 
cuftody  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  be  committed ; and  if  fuch  perforr. 
or  perfons,  fo  convidted,  fentenced,  and  tranfported,  fhall  afterwards  be 
found  at  large  in  this  ifland,  he,  fhe,  or  they,  being  fo  thereof  con- 
vidted before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  or  courts  of  aftize  in  this., 
ifland,  fhall  fuffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXIX.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
if  any  white  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  knowingly  be  aiding,  affifting,  or 
abetting,  any  flave  or  flaves,  in  going  off  this  iiland,  he,  fhe,  or  they, 
being  convidted  thereof  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature,  or  courts  of  aftize,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  hun-~ 
dred  pounds  for  each  Have  ; one  moiety  whereof  fhall  be  to  our  Sove~ 
reign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  for  and  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  government  of  this  ifland,  and  the  contingent  charges 
thereof,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  party  or  parties  at  whofe  fuit  or 
complaint  fuch  perfon  was  convidted,  and  fhall  alfo  fuffer  imprifon- 
ment,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  faid  court,  for  any  fpace  of  time  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 


LXX.  And 
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LXX.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  APPEN- 
it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  proceed  againfl  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  D I X. 

aiding,  affifting,  or  abetting,  fuch  flave  or  (laves  in  going  off  this  idand,  v -v 1 

whether  the  principal  or  principals  be  convifted  or  not  ; any  thing  in  s ft°  ‘j^’ 
this,  or  any  other  aft,  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwith-  proceeded 

againft. 

LXXI.  And  whereas  the  overfeers  of  eftates  in  this  idand  make  a 
frequent  praftice  of  leaving  the  feveral  eftates  under  their  care  and 
management,  on  the  refpeftive  feafons  allowed  for  negro  holidays, 
whereby  many  dangerous  meetings  and  pernicious  praftices  are  carried 
on;  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future.  Be  it 
Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  overfeer  in  this  idand  Overfeers  not 
Xhall  abfent  himfelf  from  the  edate  under  his  care  and  management,  0n  holidays., 
on  any  of  the  particular  holidays  herein  before  mentioned  to  be  allowed 
to  daves,  without  leave  of  his  employer,  every  fuch  overfeer  fo  offend- 
ing, fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  reco- 
vered by  information,  upon  oath,  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  in  a 
fummaryway,  in  the  parifh  where  fuch  offence  (hall  happen  ; any  law*, 
cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

LXXII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  Slaves  not  to . 
it  (hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  fitting  on  the  trial  of  be  mutllated* 
any  dave  or  daves,  or  otherwife,  to  fentence  or  order  any  (Live  to  be. 
mutilated  or  maimed  for  any  offence  whatfoever. 


(landing 


LXXIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted,  That  if  any  negro  or  other  Phninimenton  • 
Have,  who  may  be  fentenced  to  be  confined  in  the  workhoufe  for  the 
term  of  two  years  or  a Iefs . time,  fhall  efcape  from  fuch  confinement  workhoufe'  • 
before,  the  expiration  of  his  fentence,  fuch  negro  or  other  dave,  beinp- 
retaken,  fhall,  on  proof  of  his  or  her  identity,  before  two  juftices  of  the 
peace,  be  adjudged  by  them  to  be  fent  back  to  confinement,  and  to  re- 
ceive a whipping,  not  exceeding  fifty  lafhes. 


LXXIV.  And! 
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XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  the  provoft-marfhal,  or  any  of  his  lawful  deputies,  or  any  lawful  con- 
ftable,  or  workhoufe-keeper,  fhall  willingly  or  negligently  fuller  any  Have 
or  flaves  to  efcape,  who  lhall  be  committed  to  his  or  their  cuftody  for 
any  offence  under  this  aft,  fo  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves  ihail  not  be  re- 
taken within  two  years,  fuch  marlhal,  conftable,  or  workhoufe-keeper, 
who  fhall  fuffer  fuch  efcape,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  twenty  pounds, 
without  injury  to  the  right  of  the  owner  to  fue  for  the  value  of  the 
fame. 

\ 

LXXV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
no  negro  or  other  flave  fhall  be  allowed  to  hunt  any  cattle,  horfes,  mares, 
mules,  or  afies,  in  any  part  of  this  ifland,  with  lances,  guns,  cutlafles,  or 
other  inftruments  of  death,  unlefs  in  the  company  of  his  or  their  mafter, 
overfeer,  or  fome  other  white  perfon  by  him  or  them  deputed,  or  by 
permiflion  in  writing;  and  if  any  negro  or  other  flave  fhall  offend,  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  he  or  they,  being  thereof 
convifted  before  two  juftices,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punilhment  as  they  lhall 
think  proper  to  inftift. 

LXXVI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
it  lhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  juftices  aforefaid,  and  they  are  hereby 
required,  to  do  their  feveral  and  refpeftive  duties  under  this  aft  wrhen 
martial  law  lhall  happen  to  be  in  force,  as  they  might  or  ought  to  have 
done  if  martial  law  were  not  fubfifting ; any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage,  to 
the  contrary  thereof,  notwithftanding. 

LXXVII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
all  jurors  ferving  at  flave  courts,  and  every  perfon  and  perfons  whofe  pre- 
fence may  be  requifite,  at  the  examination  of  any  flave  or  flaves,  or  upon 
the  trial  of  any  flave  or  flaves,  and  who  fhall  be  required  to  attend  by 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  all  and 
every  flave  and  flaves  who  fhall  be  brought  as  witneffes,  lhall  be  pro- 
lefted  in  their  perfons  from  all  mefne  or  judicial  procefs  whatfoever, 
2.  in 
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in  their  going  to,  attending  at,  and  returning  from,  fuch  examinations  or  APPEN- 
trial,  and  that  fuch  Haves  fhall  not  be  fubjeCt  to  be  levied  on.  D I X. 

LXXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  Howpenaitie* 
all  penalties  in  this  a<5t  mentioned,  and  not  already  declared  how  they 
fhall  be  recovered  and  applied,  fhall,  if  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  be  pofed  of. 
recovered  in  a fummary  manner  before  any  two  of  his  Majefty’s  juftices 
of  the  peace,  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender’s  goods  and  chattels ; 
and,  if  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the  fupreme  court 
of  judicature  of  this  ifland,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  affize,  by  aCtion 
of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  wherein  no  effoin,  protection,  wager 
of  law,  or  non  vult  ulterius  profequi,  fhall  be  entered ; one  moiety  of 
which  penalties  fhall  be  to  the  parilh  where  the  offence  is  committed*  . 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer,  or  him,  her,  or  them  who  fhalSh 
fue  for  the  fame. 


NUMBER 
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The  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 


B O O K V. 

AGRICULTURE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Sugar  Cane.'-— Known  to  the  ancients . — Conjectures  concerning  its 
introduction  into  Europe . — Conveyed  from  Sicily  to  the  Azores, 
&c.  in  the  i §th  century , and from  thence  to  the  Weft  Indies. 
— Evidence  to  prove  that  Columbus  himfelf  carried  it  from  the 
Canary  Iftands  to  Hifpaniola. — Summary  of  P.  Labat's  rea - 
fonhig  to  demonftrate  that  it  was  found  growing  fpontaneoufty 
in  the  W ft  Indies. — Both  accounts  reconciled. — Botanical  name 
and  defcription. — Soils  beft  adapted  for  its  cultivation , and  their 
varieties , clefcribed. — JJfe  and  advantage  of  the  plough . — Ufual 

method 
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method  of  holing  and  planting. — Seajon  proper  for  planting 
Blafi.— Manures.  — Improvements  fuggejled. 

N treating  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Weft  Indian  Iflands,  the 
lirft  objedt  that  naturally  excites  attention  is  the  cane  which 
produces  their  great  ftaple  commodity,  fugar; — a plant  which, 
from  its  commercial  importance  and  general  utility,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  one  of  the  moft  valuable  in  the  crea- 
tion. The  ancient  name  of  the  cane  was  Saccharum.  This 

• t'x  ••• 

word  was  corrupted,  in  monkifh  Latin,  into  Zucharum,  and 
afterwards  into  Zncra.  By  the  Spaniards  it  was  converted 
into  Aqucar,  from  whence  Sugar.  The  plant  is  a native  of 
the  eaft,  and  was  probably  cultivated  in  India  and  Arabia  time 
immemorial.  Lucan,  enumerating  the  eaftern  auxiliaries  of 
Pompey,  defcribes  a people  who  ufed  the  cane-juice  as  a com- 
mon drink, 

Unique  bibunt  tenera  dulces  ab  arundine  fuccos. 

At  what  time  the  Indians  difcovered  the  art  of  granulating 
the  juice  by  evaporation,  does  not  appear ; but  fugar  probably 
found  its  way  into  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea,  at  a very  early 
period.  Lafitau  conjedtures,  however,  that  the  plant  itfelf  was 
unknown  in  Chriftendom,  until  the  time  of  the  Croifades. 
Its  cultivation,  and  the  method  of  exprefting  and  purifying  the 
juice,  as  pradtifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Acra  and  Tripoli,  are 
defcribed  by  Albertus  Aquenjis,  a monkifh  writer,  who  obferves, 
that  the  Chriftian  foldiers  in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  derived 
refrefhment  and  fupport,  in  a fcarcity  of  provifions,  by  fucking 
the  canes.  It  flourifhed  alfo  in  the  Morea,  and  in  the  Iflands 
1 , of 
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of  Rhodes  and  Malta,  and  from  thence  was  tranfported  into 
Sicily ; but  the  time  is  not  precifely  afcertained : Lalitau  re- 
cites a donation  of  William,  the  fecond  king  of  Sicily,  to  the 
monaflery  of  St.  Bennet,  of  a mill  for  grinding  fugar-canes, 
with  all  its  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances.  This  hap- 
pened in  1 166. 

From  Sicily,- the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  conveyed  the 
cane  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canary  and  Cape-de-verd 
Illands,  foon  after  they  were  difcovered  in  the  1 5th  century ; 
and  from  fome  one  of  thofe  illands  it  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  found  its  way,  at  an  early  period,  to  Brafil  and  the  Well 
Indies;  “ producing  a commerce  (fays  Lalitau)  which  has 
proved  more  valuable  than  the  mines  of  Peru.” 

Such  is  the  commonly-received  opinion  fefpeCting  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  valuable  production.  Herrera  pofitively  alferts, 
that  the  fugar-cane  was  tranfplanted  into  Plifpaniola  from  the 
Canary  Illands,  in  the  year  1506,  by  a Spaniard  of  the  name 
of  Aguilon  (a)',  but  in  this  inllance  the  refpeCtable  hiltorian, 
however  correct  in  general,  is  clearly  miftaken  j it  appearing 
by  the  tellimony  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  Book  of  his 
firft  Decad,  written  during  Columbus’s  fecond  expedition, 
which  began  in  1493,  an<^  en^ed  in  1495,  that  the  fugar-cane 
v/as,  at  that  period,  fufficiently  known  in  Hifpaniola. 

The  faCt  feems  to  have  been,  that  Columbus  himfelf  car- 

**  i 1 . *.■  • ty*  * .• 

(a)  Vol.  i.  p.  32O. 

ried 
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BOOK  ried  it  thither  among  other  articles  and  productions  which  he 
conveyed  from  Old  Spain  and  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  his  fecond 
voyage.  Martyr’s  account  is  as  follows : — “ Ad  foetus  pro- 
*f  creandos,  equas,  oves,  juvencas,  et  plura  alia  cum  fui  generis 
“ mafculis  : legumina,  triticum,  hordeum,  et  reliqua  ijs  fimilia, 
“ non  foliim  alimenti,  verum  etiam  feminandi  gratia,  piasfec- 
“ tus  apparat : vites  et  aliarum  noltratium  arborum  plantaria, 
“ quibus  terra  ilia  caret  ad  earn  important : nullas  enim  apud 
“ eas  infulas  notas  arbores  invenere  praeter  pinus  palmafque  et 
“ eas  altiffimas,  ac  mine  duritiei  et  proceritatis  ac  reCtitudinis, 
“ propter  foli  ubertatem;  atque  etiam  ignotos  fruCtus  alias 
“ plures  procreantes.  Terram  aiunt  effe  terrarum  omnium 
“ quas  ambiunt  fidera,  uberrimam.”  Although  in  this  paf- 
fage  the  fugar-cane  is  not  exprefsiy  enumerated,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  not  conlidered  by  Columbus  as  a native  of  the 
country;  for  he  could  not  poffibly  have  been  unacquainted 
with  this  production,  which  grew  in  great  perfection  in  Va- 
lencia, and  other  parts  of  Spain ; yet  he  found,  it  feems,  on 
his  arrival,  no  trees  or  plants  in  the  newly-difcovered  country,  of 
which  he  had  any  previous  knowledge,  excepting  only  the  pine 
and  the  palm.  That  the  cane  was  then  there,  appears  from 
a fubfequent  palfage ; in  which,  fpeaking  of  fuch  vegetable 
productions  as  the  Spaniards  had  fown  or  planted  in  an  in- 
cloled  garden,  immediately  after  their  arrival.  Martyr  has  thefe 
words,  which,  combined  with  the  former,  are,  as  I conceive,  de- 
ceive of  the  qucftion. — “ Melones  cucurbitas,  cucumeres  et  alia 
id  genus,  in  diem  fextum  et  trigeftmum  carpferunt.  Sed  nufquam 
fe  meliores  unquam  comedilfe  aiebant.  Haec  hortenfia,  toto  anno 
habent  recentia.  Cannarum  radices  ex  quartern  fucco  faccarum 

extorquetur , 
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so* 


extorquetur,  fed  non  coagulatur  fucc  us,  cub:  tales  c annas  infra  quin*  CH  AP. 
dscimum  etiam  diem  emiferuntd*  I.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  authors  of  great  learning  and 
iriduftry,  who  maintain  that  the  fugar-cane  is  a native  both 
of  the  iflands  and  the  continent  of  America,  within  the  tro- 
picks.  They  affert,  that  it  was  found  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  many  parts  of  the  new  hemifphere,  when  firfl  explored 
by  the  Spanifh  invaders.  P.  Labat,  who  appears  to  have 
considered  the  queftion  with  a laborious  attention,  is  de^ 
cidedly  of  this  opinion  (b),  and  he  quotes,  in  fupport  of  it, 
among  other  authorities,  that  of  Thomas  Gage,  an  Englifh- 
man,  who  went  to  New  Spain  in  1625,  and  of  whom  I have 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  in  a former  part  of  this  work.  Gage’s 
voyage  is  now  before  me,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enumerates 
fugar-canes  among  the  fruits  and  provilions  fupplied  the  crew 
of  his  fhip  by  the  Charaibes  of  Guadaloupe.  “ Now,”  obferves 
Labat,  “ it  is  a fa£t  that  the  Spaniards  had  never  cultivated 
an  inch  of  ground  in  the  fmaller  Antilles.  Their  fhips  com- 
monly touched  at  thofe  iflands  indeed,  for  wood  and  w'ater, 
and  they  left  fwine  in  the  view  of  fupplying  with  frefh  provi- 
fions  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  might  call  there  in  future ; 
but  it  were  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  plant  fugar-canes,  and  put  hogs  afhore  at  the  fame 
time  to  defir  oy  them. 

*f  Neither  had  the  Spaniards  any  motive  for  bellowing 
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this  plant  on  iflands  which  they  confidered  as  of  no  kind  of 
importance,  except  for  the  purpofe  that  has  been  mentioned  > 
and  to  fuppofe  that  the  Charaibes  might  have  cultivated,  after 
their  departure,  a production  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
betrays  a total  ignorance  of  the  Indian  difpofition  and  cha- 
racter.. 


“ But,”' continues  Labat,  “we  have  furer  teflimony,  and 
Inch  as  proves,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  fngar-cane 
is  the  natural  production  of  America.  For,  befides  the  evi- 
dence of  Francis  Ximenes,  who,  in  a Treatife  on  American 
plants,  printed  at  Mexico,  aflerts,  that  the  fugar-cane  grows 
without  cultivation,,  and  to  an  extraordinary  fize,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Plate  (c) , we  are  allured  by  Jean  de  Lery,  a pro- 
teftant  minifter,  who  was  chaplain,  in  1556,  to  the  Dutch  gar- 
rifon  in  the  fort  of  Coligny,  on  the  river  Janeiro,  that  he 
himfelf  found  fugar-canes  in  great  abundance  in  many  places 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  in  fituations  never  vilited  by  the 
Portuguefe.  Father  Hennepen,  and  other  voyagers,  bear  tef- 
timony  in  like  manner  to  the  growth  of  the  cane  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Milftlhppi ; and  Jean  de  Laet  to  its  fpontaneous 
production  in  the  Idand  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  not  for  the  plant 
itfelf,  therefore,  but  for  the  lecret  of  making  fugar  from  it, 
that  the  Well  Indies  are  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe; andthefe  to  the  nations  of  the  ealt.” 

(c)  Pifo  obferves,  “ In  provincia  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Cannas  Sacc’nari  (ponte 
enafei,  adolefcereque  in  arbori  proceritatem,  atque  chryftalla  faccharea  »eftu  foils. 
8.x fu dare,  conftat,’.’ 
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Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Labat,  which  the  learned  Lafitau 
has  pronounced  incontrovertible  ; and  it  is  greatly  firength- 
ened  by  recent  difcoveries ; the  fugar-cane  having  been  found 
in  many  of  the  hlands  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  by  our  late  illuf- 
trious  navigator  Captain  Cook. 

In  thefe  accounts,  however,  there  is  no  contradiction.  The 
fugar-cane  might  have  grown  fpontaneoujly  in  many  parts  of 
the  New  World ; and  Columbus,  unapprized  of  the  circum- 
fiance,  might  likewile  have  carried  fome  of  the  plants  to 
Hifpaniola,  and  fuch  I believe  was  the  faCt.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  induftry  with  which  the  Spanifh  fettlers  applied 
themfelves  to  its  cultivation,  affords  a wonderful  contraft  to 
the  manners  of  the  prefent  inhabitants ; it  appearing  by  the 
teftimony  of  Oviedo,  that  no  lefs  than  thirty  ingenios , or  fugar- 
mills,  were  eftablifhed  on  that  ifland  fo  early  as  1535* 

t { ) \ 

The  botanical  name  of  the  fugar-cane  is  Arundo  Saccha - 
rijera.  It  is  a jointed  reed  terminating  in  leaves  or  blades, 
whofe  edges  are  finely  and  fharply  ferrated.  The  body  of  the 
cane  is  firong  but  brittle,  and  when  ripe  of  a fine  ftraw  co- 
lour, inclinable  to  yellow ; and  it  contains  a foft  pithy  fub- 
ilance,  which  affords  a copious  fupply  of  juice  of  a fweetnefs 
the  leaft  cloying  and  mofl  agreeable  in  nature.  The  interme- 
diate difiance  between  each  joint  of  the  cane  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil ; — in  general  it  is  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
length  of  the  whole  cane  depends  likewife  upon  circumfiances. 
In  firong  lands  and  lands  richly  manured,  I have  feen  fome 
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that  meafured  twelve  feet  front  the  ftole  to  the  upper  joint;. 
The  general  height  however  (the  flag  part  excluded)  is  from 
three  feet  and  a half  to  feven  feet,  and  in  very  rich  lands  the 
flole  or  root  has  been  known  to  put  forth  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred fuckers  or  ftioots  fdj. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  that  a plant  thus  rank  and  fucculent„ 
requires  a ftrong  and  deep  foil  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and,  as 
far  as  my  own  obfervation  has  extended,  I am  of  opinion  that 
no  land  can  be  too  rich  for  that  purpofe. — When  bad  lugar  is 
made  from  fat  and  fertile  foils,  properly  fituated,  I am  inclined 
to  impute  the  blame,  rather  to  mifmanagement  in  the  manu- 
facturer than  to  the  land.  The  very  belt  foil  however  that  I 
have  feen  or  heard  of,  for  the  production  of  fugar  of  the  fineft 
quality,  and  in  the  largefl:  proportion,  is  the  afhy  loam  of  St. 
Chriltopher’s,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  hiftcry 
of  that  ifland.  .Next  to  that,,  is  the  foil  which  in  Jamaica  is. 

d ) The  tops  of  canes  fometimes  fhootrup  in  arrows,  decorated  at  the  top  with 
a pinnacle,  the  glumes  of  which  contain  a whitifh  du ft,  or  rather  feed;  yet  thefe 
being  fowed  never  vegetate,  as  I have  heard,  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  ; 
a circumftance  which  perhaps  may  be  adduced  as  a proof  that  the  cane  is  not  the 
fpontaneous  produ&ion  of  this  part  of  the  world.  In  Abyffinia  and  other  parts-  of 
the  Eaft  it  is  eafily  railed  from  the  feed..  Vid.  Bruce's  Travels.  Since  the  firft 
edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  fatisfied  me  that  there  are 
feveral  varieties  exifting  in  the  cane  with  which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  I have  feen,  in  his  poffeflion,  a dtied  fpecrmen  that  was  brought 
from  the  South  Seas  by- Captain  Bligh,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by.its 
prefent  appearance,  is  of  a far  fuperior  fort  to  the  fpecies  cultivated  in  our  Iflands,. 
It  is  not  only  of  greater  length  in  the  whole,  but  the  diftance  between  the  joints 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  .as  in  the  fineft  canes  I ever  beheld. 
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called  brick-mcld ; not  as  refembling  a brick  in  colour,  but  as 
tontaining  fuch  a due  mixture  of  clay  and  fand,  as  is  fuppofed 
to  render  it  well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  the  kiln.  It  is  a deep,, 
warm  and  mellow,  hazel  earth,  eafily  worked  ; and  though 
its  furface  foon  grows  dry  after  rain,  the  under  ftratum  retains 
a confiderable  degree,  of  moifture  in  the  dried:  weather; — 
with  this  advantage  too,  that  even  in  the  wetted:  feafon,  it 
feldom  requires  trenching.  Plant-canes  in  this  foil  (which 
are  thofe  of  the  firft  growth)  have  been  known  in  very  fine 
feafons  to  yield  two  tons  and  a half  of  fiagar  per  zcre(e). 
After  this,  may  be  reckoned,  the  black  mold,  of  fcveral  vari- 
eties. The  bell  is  the  deep  black  earth  of  Barbadoes,  An- 
tigua, and  feme  other  of  the  Windward  Iftands;  but  there  is 
a.  fpecies  of  this  mold  in  Jamaica  that  is  but  little,  if  any  thing, 
inferior  to  it,  which  abounds  with  limeftone  and  flint,  on  a fub- 
ftratumof  foapy  marie.  Black  mold  on  clay  is  more  common, 
but  as  the  mold  is  generally  /hallow,  and  the  clay  ft  iff  and  reten- 
tive of  water,  this  laft:  fort  of  land  requires  great  labour,  both 
in  ploughing  and  trenching,  to  render  it  profitable.  Properly- 
pulverized  and  manured,  it  becomes  very  productive;  and  may 
be  laid  to  be  inexhauftible...  It  were.endlefs  to  attempt  a mi- 
nute defeription  of  all  the  other  foils  which  are  found  in  thefie 
iftands..  There  is  however  a peculiar  fort  of  land  on  the  north 

* (e)  This  fpecies  of  foil  abounds  very  generally  in  the  French  part  of  Hif- 
paniola — which  gives  that  noble  ifland  fo  great  a Superiority  over  moft  cf  our 
own  fugar  colonies.  In  Jamaica,  it  is  confined  to  a few  parifiies  only,  and  in 
thofe  parifhes  to  particular  fpots.  In  fome  places  this  fort  of  land  is  rather  gra- 
velly, but  this  circumftance,  if  the  feafons  are  favourable,, .is  of  no-  great  difad- 
vantage. 
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OOK  fide  of  Jamaica,  chiefly  in  the  parifh  of  Trelawney,  that  can- 
v-  not  be  palled  over  unnoticed,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fcar- 
city,  but  its  value  ; few  foils  producing  finer  fugars,  or  fuch 
(I  have  been  told  by  fugar  refiners)  as  anfwer  Jo  well  in  the 
pan — an  expreflion,  lignifying,  as  I underdand  it,  a greater 
return  of  refined  fugar  than  common.  The  land  alluded  to 
is  generally  of  a red  colour  ; the  lhades  of  which  however  vary 
confiaerably,  from  a deep  chocolate  to  a rich  fcarlet;  in  fome 
places  it  approaches  to  a bright  yellow,  but  it  is  every  where 
remarkable,  when  fird  turned  up,  for  a gloffy  or  Ihining  lur- 
face,  and  if  wetted,  dains  the  fingers  like  paint.  I have  fe- 
lected  fpecimens  which  are  hardly  diftinguifhable,  by  the  eye 
or  the  touch,  from  the  fubdance  called  gamboge.  Earths  of 
various  fhades  of  red  and  yellow,  are  found  indeed  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in  none  of  them  are  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  glofly  appearance  and  coheflon  as  in  the  foil 
in  quedion,  which  appears  to  me  to  confid  of  a native  earth 
or  pure  loam  with  a mixture  of  clay  and  fand.  It  is  eafily 
worked,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  tenacious,  that  a pond  dug 
in  this  foil  in  a proper  fituation,  with  no  ether  bottom  than 
its  own  natural  texture,  holds  water  like  the  diffed  clay.  It 
is  remarkable  however,  that  the  fame  degree  of  ploughing  or 
pulverization  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  render  diff  and 
clayey  lands  productive,  is  here  not  only  unneceflary,  but 
hurtful; — for  though  this  foil  is  deep,  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
far  from  being  heavy ; and  it  is  naturally  dry.  As  therefore 
too  much  expofure  to  the  fcorching  influence  of  a tropical 
fun,  dedroys  its  fertility,  the  fydem  of  hud>andry  on  fugar 
plantations,  in  which  this  foil  abounds,  is  to  depend  chiefly 
§ on 
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on  what  are  called  ratoon  canes  (f).  Ratoons  are  the  fprouts  CHAP, 
or  fuckers  that  fpring  from  the  roots,  or  Roles  of  the  canes  ( 
that  have  been  previoufiy  cut  for  fugar,  and  are  commonly 
ripe  in  twelve  months. — Canes  of  the  firR  growth,  as  hath 
been  obferved,  are  called  plant-canes.  They  are  the  imme- 
diate produce  of  the  original  plants  or  gems  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  require  Tom  fifteen  to  feventeen  months  to  bring 
them  to  maturity.  The  fir  ft  yearly  returns  from  their  roots 
are  called  firjir  ratoons  -}  the  fecond  year’s  growth, fe con d ratoons  -y 
and  fo  on,  according  to  their  age.  In  moll:  parts  of  the  Weft 
Indies  it  is  ufual  to  hole  and  plant  a certain  proportion  of  the 
cane  land  (commonly  one-third)  in  annual  fucceffion.  This, 
in  the  common  mode  of  holing  the  ground  by  the  hoe,  is 
frequently  attended  with  great  and  exceflive  labour  to  the 
negroes,  which  is  faved  altogether  by  the  fyftem  we  are  treat- 
ing of.  By  the  latter  method,  the  planter,  inftead  of  Rocking 
up  his  ratoons,  and  holing  and  planting  the  land  anew,  fuffers 
the  Roles  to  continue  in  the  ground,  and  contents  himfelf,  aS' 
his  cane  fields  become  thin  and  impoverifiied,  by  fupplying 
the  vacant  fpaces  with  frefh  plants.  By  thefe  means,  and 
the  aid  of  manure,  the  produce  of  fugar  per  acre,  if  not  ap- 
parently equal  to  that  from  the  bed  plant-canes  in  other  foils, 
gives  perhaps  in  the  long-run  full  as  great  returns  to  the  owners 
confidering  the  relative  proportion  of  the  labour  and  expence 
attending  the  different  fyRems.. — The  common  yielding  of  this 

(f)  So  called  from  being  rejettons  or  fprouts,  rej’ttons , re’ t tons , rattons ; or  more 
probably  from  a corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  Spanilh  word  brotonesy  which  has 
the  fame  fignification- 
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BOOK  land,  on  an  average,  is  feven  hoglheads  of  fixteen  cwt.  to  ten 
v-  acres,  which  are  cut  annually,. 
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In  the  cultivation  of  other  lands  (in  Jamaica  elpecially) 
the  plough  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  in  fome  few 
cafes  to  great  advantage  ; but  it  is  not  every  foil  or  fituation 
that  will  admit  the  ufe  of 'lie  plough;  fome  lands  being  much 
too  honey,  and  others  too  fteep;  and  I am  forry  I have  occa- 
fion  to  remark,  that  a practice  commonly  prevails  in  Jamaica, 
on  properties  where  this  auxiliary  is  ufed,  which  would  exhauft 
the  fined;  lands  in  the  world.  It  is  that  of  ploughing,  then 
crofs  ploughing,  round-ridging,  and  harrowing  the  fame  lands 
from  year  to  year,  or  at  lead  every  other  year,  without  afford- 
ing manure:  accordingly,  it  is  found  that  this  method  is  utterly 
dellrudtwe  of  the  ratoon  or  fecond  growth,  and  altogether 
ruinous.  It  is  indeed  afton idling  that  any  planter  of  common 
reading  or  obfervation,  Ihould  be  pafiive  under  fo  pernicious  a 
fyftem.  Some  gentlemen  however  of  late  manage  better: 
their  pradtice  is  to  break  up  ftiff  and  clayey  land,  by  one  or 
two  ploughings,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  give  it  a fummer’s 
fallow.  In  the  autumn  following,  being  then  mellow  and 
more  eafily  worked,  it  is  holed  and  planted  by  manual  labour, 
after  the  old  method,  which  fhall  be  prefently  defcribed.  But 
in  truth,  the  only  advantageous  fyffem  of  ploughing  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  to  confine  it  to  the  fimple  operation  of  holing , 
which  may  certainly  be  performed  with  much  greater  facility 
and  difpatch  by  the  plough  than  by  the  hoe;  and  the  relief 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  ftiff  and  dry  foils,  is  thus  given  to  the 
negroes,  exceeds  all  eftimation,  in  the  mind  of  a humane  and 
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provident  owner.  O11  this  fubjefi  I fpeak  from  practical  know-  CHAP, 
ledge.  At  a plantation  of  my  own,  the  greater!  part  of  the  E 

land  which  is  annually  planted,  is  neatly  and  fufficiently  laid 
into  cane-holes,  by  the  labour  of  one  able  man,  three  boys,  and 
eight  oxen,  with  the  common  fingle-wheeled  plough.  The 
plough-fhare  indeed  is  fomewhat  wider  than  .ufual,  but  this 
is  the  only  difference,  and  the  method  of  ploughing  is  the 
fimpleft  poffible. — By  returning  the  plough  back  along  the 
furrow,  the  turf  is  alternately  thrown  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  forming  a trench  feven  inches  deep,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide  at  the  top,  and  one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom.  A 
fpace  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  is  left  between  each  trench,, 
on  which  the  mould  being  thrown  by  the  fhare,  the  banks  are 
properly  formed,  and  the  holing  is  complete.  Thus  the  land 
is  not  exhaufled  by  being  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  ; and 
in  this  manner  a field  of  twenty  acres  is  holed  with  one  plough, 
and  with  great  eafe,  in  thirteen  days.  The  plants  are  after- 
wards placed  in  the  trench  as  in  the  common  method,  which 
remains  to  be  defcribed. 

The  ufual  mode  of  holing  by  manual  labour  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

The  quantity  of  land  intended  to  be  planted,  being  cleared  of 
weeds  and  other  incumbrances,  is  firfl  divided  into  feveral  plats 
of  certain  dimenfions,  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres 
each ; the  fpaces  between  each  plat  or  divifion  are  left  wide 
enough  for  roads,  for  the  conveniency  of  carting,  and  are  called 
intervals.  Each  plat  is  then  fub-divided,  by  means  of  a line 
and  wooden  pegs,  into  finall  fquares  of  about  three  feet  and  a 
half.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fquares  are  a foot  larger  ; but  this 
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v*  placed  in  a row  in  the  fir  ft  line,  one  to  a fquare,  and  directed  to 
dig  out  with  their  hoes  the  feveral  fquares,  commonly  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  fix  inches.  The  mould  which  is  dug  up  being 
formed  into  a bank  at  the  lower  fide,  tjie  excavation  or  cane- 
hole  feldom  exceeds  fifteen  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom, 
and  two  feet  and  a half  at  the  top.  The  negroes  then  fall 
back  to  the  next  line,  and  proceed  as  before.  Thus  the  feveral' 
fquares  between  each  line  are  formed  into  a trench  of  much 
the  fame  dimenfions  with  that  which  is  made  by  the  plough. 
An  able  negro  will  dig  from  fixty  to  eighty  of  thefe  holes  for 
his  day’s  work  of  ten  hours ; but  if  the  land  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  ploughed  and  lain  fallow,  the  fame  negro  will  dig 
nearly  double  the  number  in  the  fame  time  (f)» 

The  cane  holes  or  trench  being  now  completed,  whether  by 
the  plough  or  by  the  hoe,  and  the  cuttings  feledted  for  planting, 
which  are  commonly  the  tops  of  the  canes  that  have  been 
ground  for  fugar  (each  cutting  containing  five  or  fix  gems)  two 
of  them  are  fufficient  for  a cane-hole  of  the  dimenfions  de- 
fy*) As  the  negroes  work  at  this  bufinefs  very  unequally,  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  bodily  ftrength,  it  is  fometimes  the  pradtice  to  put  two  ne* 
groes  to  a fingle  fquare  •,  but  if  the  land  has  not  had  the  previous  afliftance  of  the 
plough,  it  commonly  requires  the  labour  of  50  or  60  able  negroes  for  20  days  to  hole 
20  acres.  It  is  reckoned  a tolerable  day’s  work  for  40  negroes  to  hole  an  acre 
in  the  courfe  of  a day.  In  Jamaica,  fome  gentlemen,  to  eafe  their  own  Haves, 
have  this  laborious  part  of  the  planting  bufinefs  performed  by  job  work.  The 
ufual  price  for  holing  and  planting  is  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  currency  per  acre. 
The  coll  of  falling  and  clearing  heavy  wood  land  is  commonly  as  much  more. 

. § feribed. 
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(bribed  (g).  Thefe,  being  placed  longitudinally  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  are  covered  with  mould  about  two  inches  deep ; 
the  reft  of  the  bank  being  intended  for  future  ufe.  In  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  the  young  fprouts  begin  to  appear,  and,  as 
foon  as  they  rife  a few  inches  above  the  ground,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  carefully  cleared  of  woods,  and  furnifhed  with 
an  addition  of  mould  from-  the  banks.  This  is  ufually  per- 
formed by  the  hand.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  months,  the 
banks  are  wholly  levelled,  and  the  fpaces  between  the  rows 
carefully  hoe-ploughed.  Frequent  cleanings,  while  the  canes 
are  young,  are  indeed  fo  efientially  neceftary,  that  no  other 
merit  in  an  overfeer  can  compenfate  for  the  want  of  attention 

(g)  It  is  a maxim  with  fome  people  to  plant  thin  on  poor  lands,  and  thick  in 
rich ; but  it  is  a maxim  founded  in  error.  They  fuppofe  that  the  richer  the  foil 
is,  the  greater  number  of  plants  it  will  maintain ; which  is  true  enough ; but 
they  forget  that  the  plant  itfelf  will,  in  fuch  foils,  put  forth  fhoots  in  abundance; 
moft  of  which,  if  the  lands  are  not  over  planted,  will  come  to  perfection ; whereas 
from  thick  planting  in  rich  mould  the  fhoots  choke  and  deftroy  each  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  foils  where  the  canes  will  not  flock  (viz.  put  out  frefh  fhoots) 
the'overfeer  muft  fupply  the  greater  number  of  plants  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  the 
produce  will  be  little  or  nothing.  To  what  has  been  faid  in  the  text  concerning 
the  method  of  holing,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  following  particulars 
A fquare  acre  contains  43,560  feet;  therefore,  to  know  the  exadt  number  of 
holes  which  an  acre  will  admit,  the  rule  is,  to  multiply  the  length  of  each  hole  by 
the  breadth,  as  thus:  Suppofe  you  line  four  feet  one  way,  and  three  feet  the 
other,  then  four  multiplied  by  three , makes  twelve  fquare  feet,  and  43,560  divided 
by  1 2,  gives  3630  holes.  Thefe  are  large  holes,  and  if  the  land  is  dry  and  ftifF, 
an  able  negro  will  not  be  able  to  dig  more  than  60  fuch  in  his  day’s  work.  It 
will  require,  therefore,  in  fuch  land,  juft  60  negroes  to  hole  an  acre  in  a day. 
The  richer  the  land  is,  the  wider  you  line,  of  courfe  the  fewer  holes  to  an  acre; 
four  feet  by  four  feet  gives  2722  holes. 
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in  this  particular. — A careful  manager  will  remove  at  the  fame 
time,  all  the  lateral  fhoots  or  fuckers  that  fpring  up  after  the 
canes  begin  to  joint,  as  they  feldom  come  to  maturity,  and  draw 
nourifhment  from  the  original  plants. 

The  propereft  feafon,  generally  fpeaking,  for  planting,  is 
unquestionably  in  the  interval  between  Auguft  and  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  By  having  the  advantage  of  the  au- 
tumnal feafons,  the  young  canes  become  Sufficiently  luxuriant 
to  Shade  the  ground  before  the  dry  weather  fets  in.  Thus  the 
roots  are  kept  cool  and  the  earth  moift.  By  this  means  too, 
they  are  ripe  for  the  mill  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  year, 
fo  as  to  enable  the  overfeer  or  manager  to  finiffi  his  crop  (except 
as  to  the  few  canes  which  are  referved  to  furnifh  cuttings  or 
tops  for  planting)  by  the  latter  end  of  May.  Canes  planted  in 
and  after  November  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  rains, 
and  it  often  happens  that  dry  weather  in  the  beginning  of  the 
enfuing  year  retards  their  vegetation,  until  the  vernal  feafons, 
or  May  rains,  fet  in ; when  they  lprout  both  at  the  roots  and 
the  joints  j fo  that  by  the  time  they  are  cut,  the  field  is  loaded 
with  unripe  fuckers,  inStead  of  fugar-canes.  A January  plant 
however,  commonly  turns  out  well ; but  canes  planted  very 
late  in  the  fpring,  though  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  May 
rains,  feldom  anfwer  expectation ; for  they  generally  come  in 
unfeafonably,  and  throw,  the  enfuing  crops  out  of  regular  rota- 
tion. They  are  therefore  frequently  cut  before  they  are  ripe; 
or,  if  the  autumnal  feafons  fet  in  early,  are  cut  in  wet  wea- 
ther, which  has  probably  occafioned  them  to  fpring  afrefh ; 
>n. either  cafe  the  effeCt  is  the.  fame:  the  juice  is. unconcoCted, 

and. 
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and  all  the  fap  being  in  motion*  the  root  is  deprived  of  its 
natural  nourishment,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  ratoon.  The 
chief  objedtion  to  a fall  plant  is  this ; that  the  canes  become 
rank  and  top  heavy,  at  a period  when  violent  rains  and  high 
winds  are  expedted,  and  are  therefore  frequently  lodged  before 
they  are  fit  to  cut.  The  obfervation,  when  applied  to  canes 
planted  in  rich  and  new  lands,  is  juft ; and  on  this  account, 
fome  gentlemen  have  introduced  the  following  Syftem : They 
plant  in  Auguft  and  September,  clean  the  young  fprouts, 
and  give  them  mould  occafionally,  until  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary, when  they  cut  the  young  plants  clofe  to  the  ground 
with  knives,  and  level  the  bank  ; fpreading  the  remainder  of 
the  mould  over  the  roots ; which  foon  afterwards  fend  out  a 
number  of  vigorous  and  luxuriant  Shoots  all  of  an  equal 
growth.  It  is  alledged,  that  by  this  means  the  cane  is  not  too 
rank  in  the  ftormy  months,  and  neverthelefs  comes  to  per- 
fection in  good  time  the  Succeeding  Spring.  I cannot  fay  that 
I have  had,  of  my  own  experience,  a fair  trial  of  this  method  ; 
but  I have  been  affured  by  very  intelligent  overfeers,  that  they 
never  knew  canes  yield  fo  well,  as  by  this  practice. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a Striking  and  juft  remark  of  Colonel 
Martin,  that  there  is  not  a greater  error  in  the  fyftern  of 
planting,  than  to  make  Sugar,  or  to  plant  canes,  in  improper 
feafons  of  the  year;  for  by  mismanagements  of  this  kind* 
every  Succeeding  crop  is  put  out  of  regular  order.  A planta- 
tion, he  obferves,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a well- constructed, 
machine,  compounded,  of  various  wheels  turning  different 
ways,,  yet  all  contributing  to  the  great  end  propofed;  but  if 
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any  one  part  runs  too  faft,  or  too  flow,  in  proportion  to  the 
reft,  the  main  purpofe  is  defeated.  It  is  in  vain,  continues 
lie,  to  plead  in  excufe  the  want  of  hands  or  cattle ; becaufe 
thefe  wants  mu.ft  either  be  fupplied,  or  the  planter  muft  con- 
trad  his  views,  and  proportion  them  to  his  abilities ; for  the 
attempt  to  do  more  than  can  be  attained,  will  lead  into  per- 
petual diforder,  and  conclude  in  poverty. 

Unfortunately,  however,  neither  prudence  in  the  ma- 
nagement, nor  favourable  foils,  nor  feafonable  weather,  will 
at  all  times  exempt  the  planter  from  misfortunes.  The  fugar- 
cane  is  fubjed  to  a difeafe  which  no  forefight  can  obviate,  and 
for  which  human  wifdom  has  hitherto,  I fear,  attempted  in 
vain  to  find  a remedy. — This  calamity  is  called  the  blajt ; it 
is  the  aphis  of  Linnasus,  and  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds, 
the  black  and  the  yellow;  of  which  the  latter  is  the  moil 
deflrudive.  It  confifts  of  myriads  of  little  infeds,  invifibla 
to  the  naked  eye,  whofe  proper  food  is  the  juice  of  the  cane; 
in  fearch  of  which  they  wound  the  tender  blades,  and  confe- 
quently  deftroy  the  veffels.  Hence  the  circulation  being  im- 
peded, the  growth  of  the  plant  is  checked,  until  it  withers  ©r 
dies  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  ravage  ( h ), 

(h)  In  fome  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  the  cane,  in  very  dry  weather,  is  liable 
to  be  deftroyed  alfo  by  a fpecies  of  grub  called  the  borer.  This  calamity  is  for- 
tunately unknown,  at  leaft  to  any  extent,  in  Jamaica ; and  never  having  feen  it, 
I can  give  no  certain  defeription  of  it.  I conceive  the  infedt  to  be  the  eruca 
minima  e rubro  fufea  of  Sloane.  In  Tobago  they  have  another  deftrudtive  infedt 
called  the  Jumper  Fly. 


Over 
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Over  what  appears  to  be  thus  irremediable,  it  is  idle  to 
lament;  and  I mention  the  circumftance  chiefly  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  what  I have  heard  frequently  af- 
firmed, that  the  blafi  never  attacks  thofe  plantations,  where 
colonies  have  been  introduced  of  that  wonderful  little  animal 
the  carnivorous  ant  (i).  It  is  certain  that  thefe.  minute  and 
bufy  creatures  foon  clear  a fugar  plantation  of  rats  (in  fome: 
places  a molt  deftrudtive  peft)  and  that  infedts  and  animalcula 
of  all  kinds  feem  to  conftitute  their  natural  food.  The  fadt: 
therefore  may  be  true ; but  having  had,  no  opportunity  to? 
verify  it  by  ocular  demonftration,  I confign  it  over  to  future 

enquiry.  If  the  information  be  juft,  the  difcovery  is  of  im^ 

« \ 

portance.. 


Hitherto,  I have  faid  nothing  of  a very  important  branch 
in  the  fugar-planting,  I mean  the  method  of  manuring  the 


(t)  It  is  the  Formica  omnivor  a of  Linnaeus,  and  is  called  in  Jamaica  the  Raffles'' 
«nt,  having  been  introduced  there,  as  is  commonly  believed,  by  one  Thomas  Raffles,) 
from  the  Havanna,  about  the  year  1762.— But  I conceive  it  was  known  in  the 
ifland  from  the  earlieft  times,  and  that  it  is  precifely  defcribed  by  Sloane,  as  the 
Formica  fufca  minima , antennis  longiffimis.  It  is  probably  the  fame  which,  in  the. 
introduction  to  his  firit  volume,  he  relates  that  the  ancient  Spanifh  inhabitants  fo> 
much  complained  of.  He  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  deferted  the  part  of  the  country 
where  they  had  hrft  fettled,  merely  on  account  of  thefe  troublefome  inmates ; declar- 
ing, that  they  frequently  eat  out  the  eyes  of  their  young  children  as  they  lay  in  their 
cradles..  If  the  re.  der  has  faith  enough  to  credit  this  circumftance,  he  may  believe- 
fome  marvellous  dories  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  now-a-days  related  of  the 
fame,  infedts  by  many  venerable  old  gentlewomen  in  Jamaica. 
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BOOK  lands.  The  neceffity  of  giving  even  the  bed:  foil  occafional 
abidance  is  univerfally  admitted,  .and  the  ufual  way  of  doing 
it  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  now  to  be  defcribed. 

•J  , ‘ * - • • . . ...  - 

The  manure  generally  ufed  is  a compoft  formed, 

i ft.  Of  the  coal  and  vegetable  allies,  drawn  from  the  fires 
of  the  boiling  and  ftill-houfes. 

si 

2dly.  Feculences  difcharged  from  the  ftill-houfe,  mixed 
up  with  rubbith  of  buildings,  white-lime,  &c. 

3dly.  Refuse,  or  field-tralh,  (i.  e.)  the  decayed  leaves  and 
ftems  of  the  canes ; fo  called  in  contradiftindtion  to  cane-tralli, 
referved  for  fuel,  and  hereafter  to  be  defcribed. 

4thly.  Dung,  obtained  from  the  horfe  and  mule  ftables, 
and  from  moveable  pens,  or  fmall  inclofures  made  by  pofts  and 
rails,  occafionally  fhifted  upon  the  lands  intended  to  be  planted, 
and  into  which  the  cattle  are  turned  at  night. 

5thly.  Good  mould,  collected  from  gullies,  and  other  wafte 
places,  and  thrown  into  the  cattl z-pens. 

V i'  i • » . . i'*  - 1 • \ • - V 

The  firft,  (i.  e.)  aJJees,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  a ma- 
nure of  itfelf,  well  adapted  for  cold  and  ftiff  clays ; and  in 
fome  parts  of  Jamaica,  it  is  the  practice,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  to  carry  it  out  untnixed,  in  cart  loads,  to  the  land  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  ufed.  It  is  left  there  (or  in  fome  fpot 
adjoining)  in  large  heaps,  until  the  land  is  holed ; after  which 
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a balket  full,  containing  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds,  is  thrown  into  each  cane-hole,  and  mixed  with  the 
mould  at  the  time  the  plants  are  put  into  the  ground.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  afhes,  applied  in  this  manner, 
are  of  much  advantage:  I have  been  told,  that  if  the  land 
is  opened  five  years  afterwards,  they  will  be  found  undif- 
folved  ( k ).  At  other  times,  wain  loads  of  the  compoft,  or 
dunghill  before-mentioned,  are  carried  out  and  ufed  in  nearly 
the  fame  manner  as  the  afhes. 


CHAP. 


But  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Jamaica  planter  in  ma- 
nuring his  lands,  is  on  the  moveable  pens,  or  occafional  inclo- 
fures  before  defcribed ; not  fo  much  for  the  quantity  of  dung 
collected  by  means  of  thofe  inclofures,  as  for  the  advantage  of 
the  urine  from  the  cattle  (the  beft  of  all  manures),  and  the 
labour  which  is  faved  by  this  fyflem.  I believe,  indeed,  there 
are  a great  many  overfeers  who  give  their  land  no  aid  of  any 
kind,  other  than  that  of  fhifting  the  cattle  from  one  pen  to 
another,  on  the  fpot  intended  for  planting,  during  three  or 
four  months  before  it  is  ploughed  or  holed  flj. 

W HAT 

( k ) On  wet  lands,  not  eafily  trenched,  afhes  may  be  ufeful  in  abforbing  fuper- 
fluous  moiflure,  and  may  therefore  fometimes  prove  a good  top  dreffing. 

(l)  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  fufficient  on  plantations  that  have  been  much 
worn  and  exhaufted  by  cultivation,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  branch  in  the  planting 
buftnefs  wherein  attention  and  fyftematick  arrangement,  as  faving  both  time  and 
labour,  are  more  necefTary  than  in  collecting  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 
dung  from  the  fources  and  materials  before  defcribed.  In  fpreading  the  manure 
thus  collected,  the  common  allowance  in  the  Windward  Iflands,  (where  this  part 
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BOOK  What  has  hitherto  been  faid,  however,  relates  folely  to 
V*  the  method  of  preparing  lands  for  p^nt-canes.  Thofe  who 
triift  chiefly  to  ratoons find  it  as  neceffary  to  give  their  cane- 
fields  attention  and  affiftanoe  from  the  time  die'  canes'  are 
cut,  as  it  was  befpre  they  were  planted.  It  is  thrif:  advice  of 
Colonel  Martin,  fo  foon  as  the  canes  are  carried  to  the  mill,  to 
cut  off,  by  a fharp  hoe,  all  the  heads  of  the  cane-ftools,  three 
inches  below  the  furface  of  the  foil , and  then  fill  up  the  hole 
with  fine  mould;  by  which  means,  he  thinks  that  all  the 
fprouts  riling  from  below,  will  derive  more  nutriment,  and 
grow  more  equally  and  vigoroufly  than  otherwife.  I know 
not  that  this  advice  is  adopted  in  any  of  the  fugar  iflands. 
It  is  the  practice,  however,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  to 
fpread  bafkets  full  of  dung  round  the  ftools,  fo  foon  after  the 
canes  have  been  cut  as  circumftances  will  admit,  and  the 
ground  has  been  refreshed  by  rains  : In  dry  and  fcorching 
weather  it  would  be  labour  loft.  The  young  fprouts  are,  at 
the  fame  time,  cleared  of  weeds;  and  the  dung  which  is 
fpread  round  them,  being  covered  with  cane-trafh  that  its 
virtues  may  not  be  exhaled  by  the  fun,  is  found  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  months,  to  be  foaked  into  and  incorporated 

of  hufbandry  is  beft  underftood)  is  a fquare  foot  of  dung  to  each  cane-hole ; fo 
that  by  knowing  the  number  of  holes  in  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  number  of 
fquare  feet  in  a dung-heap,  the  manure  may  be  proportioned  to  the  ground.  No- 
thing is  more  eafy  than  to  afcertain  the  number  of  fquare  feet  in  a dung-heap. 
Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  the  produce  by  the  height.  Thus,  30  feet, 
the  length,  multiplied  by  30  feet,  the  breadth,  gives  900  feet,  which  being  again 
multiplied  by  four  feet  (the  height)  gives  3600  feet,  the  full  contents.  This  ex- 
planation is  added  for  the  ufe  of  the  plain  practical  planter,  who  perhaps  has  had 
310  great  opportunity  of  ftudying  arithmetical  calculation. 
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with  the  mould.  At  this-  period  the  ratoons  are  again  well 
cleaned,  and  the  fpaces  between  the  ranks  effectually  hoe- 
ploughed  ; after  which  very  little  care  is  thought  requifite 
until  the  canes  are  fit  for  cutting ; the  ancient  practice  of 
trafhing  ratoons  (i.  e.)  ftripping  them  of  their  outward  leaves, 
being  of  late  very  generally  and  juftly  exploded  (m)^ 

Such  is  the  general  fyftem  of  preparing  and  manuring  the 
lands  in  Jamaica-  I have  been  told,  that  more  attention  is 
paid  to  this  branch  of  hufbandry,  in  fome  of  the  iflands ' to 
Windward;  but  I fufpeCt  that  there  is,  in  all  of  them,  very 
great  room  for  improvement*  by  means  of  judicious  tillage,, 
and  artificial  affiftance.  Why,  for  inftance,  are  not  the  ma- 
nures of  lime  and  fea-fand,  which  abound  in  thefe  iflands,  and 
have  been  found  fo  exceedingly  beneficial  in  Great  Britain* 
brought  into  ufe  ? Limeffone  alone,  even  without  burning, 
(the  expence  of  which  might  perhaps  be  an  objection)  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  in  cold,  heavy,  and  moift  lands  y no 
other  trouble  being  requifite  than  merely  to  fpread  it  over  the 
ground,  and  break  it  into  finall  pieces  by  fledge-hammers.  Of 
this,  the  quantities  are  inexhauftible.  Marie  is  another  ma- 

T r 

( m ) It  fhould-  have  been  obferved,  that  it  is  fometimes  the  cuftom,  after  a 
held  of  canes  has  been  cut,  to  fet  fire  to  the  trafh.  This  is  called  burning  offy 
and  there  are  managers  and  overfeers  who  confider  it  as  one  of  the  bed  methods 
of  meliorating  the  land.  I confefs  that  I am  of  a different  opinion.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  in  moift,  ftiff,  and  clayey  lands,  it  may  do  no  harm ; and  this  negative 
praiie  is  the  only  merit  I can  allow  it.  From  the  ufual  and  prevalent  nature  of 
the  foil  beft  adapted  for  fugar,  I am  perfuaded  that,  nine  times  in  ten,  it  is  a mif- 
chievous  practice. 
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nure  of  vaft  and  general  utility  in  Great  Britain.  It  enriches 
the  pooreft  land,  opens  the  {tiffed,  and  fweetens  and  corrects 
the  mod  rank.  Lands  have  been  raifed  by  the  ufe  of  this 
manure,  from  two  /hillings  per  acre  to  a guinea,  annual  rent. 
Now  there  is  no  country  under  the  fun,  wherein  a foft  undtu- 
ous  marie  more  abounds  than  in  Jamaica.  To  the  queftion, 
why  no  trial  has  yet  been  made  of  it?  no  better  anfwer,  I believe, 
can  be  given,  than  that  the  planters  in  general  have  no  leifure  for 
experiments,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  agents  and  fervants 
(who  have  every  thing  to  rifk  and  nothing  to  gain)  walk  out 
of  the  lure  and  beaten  track  of  daily  practice.  Every  man’s 
experience  confirms  this  obfervation. 

But  it  is  not  my  province  to  propofe  fyffems,  but  to  record 
fadls  — to  defcribe  things  as  they  are , rather  than  as  I conceive 
they  ought  to  be ; and  it  is  now  time  to  condudt  the  reader 
from  the  field  into  the  boiling-houfe,  and  convert  the  farmer 
into  the  manufacturer. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Crop -time  tke  feafon  of  health  and  fefivity. — Mills  for  grinding 
the  canes. — Of  the  cane-juice , and  its  component  parts. — Pro- 
cefs  for  obtaining  raw  or  mufcovado  fugar. — Melafes , and  its 
difpofal. — Procefs  of  making  clayed  fugar. — Of  rum. — Still- 
houfes  and  fills. — CifernSy  and  their  ingredients. — Windward 
If  and  procefs. — "Jamaica  method  of  double  dif  illation. — Due 
quantity  of  rum  from  a given  quantity  of  fweets , afcertained 
and  fated. . 

TH  E time  of  crop  in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  the  feafon  of 
gladnefs  and  feftivity  to  man  and  bead:.  So  palatable, 
falutary,  and  nourilhing  is  the  juice  of  the  cane,  that  every  in- 
dividual of  the  animal  creation,  drinking  freely  of  it,  derives 
health  and  vigour  from  its  ufe.  The  meagre  and  hckly  among 
the  negroes  exhibit  a furpriiing  alteration  in  a few  weeks  after 
the  mill  is  fet  in  adtion.  The  labouring  horfes,  oxen,  and 
mules,  though  almoft  conftantly  at  work  during  this  feafon,  yet, 
being  indulged  with  plenty  of  the  green  tops  of  this  noble 
plant,  and  fome  of  the  fcummings  from  the  boiling-houfe, 
improve  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Even 
the  pigs  and  poultry  fatten  on  the  refufe.  In  fhort,  on  a well- 
regulated  plantation,  under  a humane  and  benevolent  director,, 
4-  4 there 
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BOOK  there  is  fuch  an  appearance  during  crop-time  of  health,  plenty 
v*  and  bufy  cheerfulnefs,  as  to  foften,  in  a great  meafure,  the  hard- 
ships of  Slavery,  and  induce  a fpedlator  to  hope,  when  the 
miferies  of  life  are  represented'  as  infupportable,  that  they  are 
fometimes  exaggerated  through  the  medium  of  fancy  (a). 

The  great  obstacle  at  this  feafon  to  the  progrefs  of  fuch  of 
the  planters  as  are  not  happily  furniShed  with  the  means  of 
grinding  their  canes  by  water,  is  the  frequent  failure  or  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  mills  > for  though  a fugar-mill,  whether 
worked  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle,  is  a very  Simple  contrivance,, 
great  force  is  neverthelefs  requifite  to  make  it  overcome  the 
refiftance  which  it  neceflarily  meets  with..  It  confifts  princi- 
pally of  three  upright  iron-plated  rollers,  or  cylinders,  from 
thirty  to  forty  inches  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  inches  in  diameter ; and  the  middle  one,  to  .which  the 
moving  power  is  applied,  turns  the  other  two  by  means  of 
cogs.  Between  thefe  rollers,  the  canes  (being  previously  cut 
Short,  and  tied  into  bundles)  are  twice  compreSfed  ; for  having 
pa  fled  through  the  firft  and  fecond  rollers,  they  are  turned 

(a)  « He”  (fays  honeft  old  Slare  the  phyfician)  “ that  undertakes  to  argue 
“ againft  fweets  in  general,  takes  upon  him  a very  difficult  talk,  for  nature  feems 
“ to  have  recommended  this  tafie  to  all  forts  of  creatures ; the  birds  of  the  air, 
“ the  beafts  of  the  field,  many  reptiles  and  flies  feem  to  be  pleafed  and  delighted 
“with  the  fpecifick  relifh  of  all  fweets,  and  to  diftafte  its  contrary.  Now  the 
“ fugar-cane,  or  fugar,  I hold  for  the  top  and  higheft  Standard  of  vegetable 
“ fweets.”  Sugar  is  obtainable  in  fome  degree  from  raoft  vegetables,  and  Dr. 
Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  fugar  is  direftly  nutritious.  There  is  alfo  good  reafon 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  general  ufe  of  fugar  in  Europe  has  had  the  effedt  of  extin- 
guifhing  the  fcurvy,  the  plague,  and  many  other  difeafes  formerly  epidemical. 

il  round 
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round  the  middle  one  by  a circular  piece  of  frame-work,  or 
fcreen,  called  in  Jamaica  the  Dumb-rcturner , and  forced  back 
through  the  fecond  and  third;  an  operation  which  fqueezes 
them  completely  dry,  and  fometimes  even  reduces  them  to 
powder.  The  cane-juice  is  received  in  a leaden  bed,  and 
thence  conveyed  into  a veffel  called  the  Receiver.  The  refufe, 
or  macerated  rind  of  the  cane,  (which  is  called  cane-trajh,  in 
contradiftindtion  to  field-trafh,  defcribed  in  the  preceding 
chapter)  ferves  for  fuel  to  boil  the  liquor  (<£). 

The  juice  from  the  mill  ordinarily  contains  eight  parts 

(b)  Since  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed,  I have  obtained  the 
-elevation  and  plan  of  a fugar-mill  (feveral  of  which  have  been  erected  within 
thefe  few  years  in  Jamaica)  after  a model  originally  defigned  by  Edward  Woollery, 
Efq.  furveyor  of  the  publick  works  in  that  ifland ; and  I now  prefenl  my  readers 
with  an  engraving  thereof. — The  relative  proportions  in  the  fize  of  the  different 
rollers  or  cylinders,  vary  from  Mr.  Woollery’s  firft  defign;  but  the  great  im- 
provement, the  addition  to  the  middle  roller  of  a lantern- wheel,  with  trundles  or 
wallowers,  was  purely  his  own.  Thefe  act  as  fo  many  friction-wheels,  and  their 
utility  and  importance  arelreft  demonftrated  by  their  effect.  A cattle  or  mule- 
mill  on  the  old  model  was  thought  to  perform  exceedingly  well  if  it  prefled 
fufficient  canes  in  an  hour  to  yield  from  300  to  350  gallons  of  juice. — The  com- 
mon return  of  a mill  on  Mr.  Woollery’s  conftruction  is  from  4 to  500  gallons.— 
I have  authority  to  fay,  that  one  of  thefe  mills  in  particular,  which  is  worked  with 
ten  mules,  produces  hourly  500  gallons ; at  this  rate,  allowing  four  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  for  lofs  of  time,  the  return  per  diem  is  10,000  gallons;  being 
equal  to  36  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  16  cwt.  for  every  week  during  the  crop,  exelu- 
five  of  Sundays. — Few  water-rnills  can  exceed  this.  The  iron- work  of  the  mill 
in  queftion,  as  well  as  of  moft  of  thofe  which  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Woollery’s 
model,  was  prepared  at  the  foundery  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goulding,  of  the  Bank  Side, 
Southwark,  to  whom  I owe  it  in  juftice  to  declare,  that  his  work  is  executed 
with  fuch  truth  and  accuracy,  as  reflect  the  higheft  credit  on  his  manufactory. 
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of  pure  water,  one  part  of  fugar,  and  one  part  made  of  grofs 
oil  and  mucilaginous  gum,  with  a portion  of  effential  oil.  The 
proportions  are  taken  at  a medium  ; for  fome  juice  has  been 
fo  rich  as  to  make  a hogfhead  of  fugar  from  thirteen  hundred 
gallons,  and  fome  fo  watery  as  to  require  more  than  double  that 
quantity. — By  a hogfhead  I mean  fixteen  hundred  weight.  The 
richer  the  juice  is,  the  more  free  it  is  found  from  redundant  oil 
and  gum ; fo  that  an  exadt  analyfis  of  any  one  quantity  of  juice, 
would  convey  very  little  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any 
other  quantity  (c). 

» 

The  above  component  parts  are  natural  to,  and  are  found 
in,  all  cane-juice;  befides  which,  the  following  matters  are 
ufually  contained  in  it.  Some  of  the  bands  or  green  tops, 
which  ferve  to  tie  the  canes  in  bundles,  are  frequently  ground 
in,  and  yield  a raw  acid  juice  exceedingly  difpofed  to  ferment, 
and  render  the  whole  liquor  four.  Some  pieces  of  the  trafh 
or  ligneous  part  of  the  cane  ; fome  dirt ; and  laftly,  a fubftance 
of  fome  importance,  which,  as  it  has  no  name,  I will  call  the 
cruft.  The  cruft  is  a thin  black  coat  of  matter  that  furrounds 
the  cane  between  the  joints,  beginning  at  each  joint  and  gra- 
dually growing  thinner  the  farther  from  the  joint  upwards,  till 
the  upper  part  between  the  joints  appears  entirely  free  from 
it,  and  refumes  its  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  frequently  thick 

enough  to  be  fcaled  off  by  the  point  of  a penknife.  It  is  a 

/ 

(c)  A pound  of  fugar  from  a gallon  of  raw  liquor,  is  reckoned  in  Jamaica 
very  good  yielding.  Sugar,  chemically  analyfed,  yields  phlegm,  acid,  oil,  and 
fpongy  glofly  charcoal. 
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fine  black  powder,  that  mixes  with  the  clammy  exudations  CHAP, 
perfpired  from  the  cane,  and  is  mod  probably  produced  by  II. 
animalcula.  As  the  fairnefs  of  the  fugar  is  one  of  the  marks  ' ,,lJ 
of  its  goodnefs,  a fmall  quantity  of  fuch  a fubftance  mull  con- 
fiderably  prejudice  the  commodity. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  the  fugar  is  thus  conduced. 

The  juice  or  liquor  runs  from  the  receiver  to  the  boiling  - 
houfe,  along  a wooden  gutter  lined  with  lead.  In  the  boiling- 
houfe  it  is  received  (according  to  the  modern  improved  fyftem 
which  almoft  univerfally  prevails  in  Jamaica)  into  one  of  the 
copper  pans  or  cauldrons  called  clarifiers.  Of  thefe,  there  are 
commonly  three  ; and  their  dimenfions  are  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  power  of  fupplying  them  with  liquor.  There 
are  water-mills  that  will  grind  with  great  eafe  canes  fufficient 
for  thirty  hogfheads  of  fugar  in  a week.  On  plantations  thus 
happily  provided,  the  means  of  quick  boiling  are  indifpenfibly 
requifite,  or  the  cane-liquor  will  unavoidably  become  tainted 
before  it  can  be  expofed  to  the  fire.  The  purefl:  cane-juice 
will  not  remain  twenty  minutes  in  the  receiver  without  fer- 
menting ( d ).  Clarifiers,  therefore,  are  fometimes  feen  of  one 
thoufand  gallons  each.  But  as  powers  of  the  extent  defcribed 
are  uncommon,  I fhall  rather  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  proper- 
ties as  fall  within  the  reach  of  daily  obfervation ; to  plantations, 
for  inftance,  that  make  on  a medium  during  crop-time,  from 

(d)  As  cane-juice  is  fo  very  liable  to  fermentation,  it  is  neceflary  alfo  that  the 
canes  fhould  be  ground  as  foon  as  poffible  after  they  are  cut,  and  great  care  taken 
to  keep  and  throw  afide  thofe  which  are  tainted,  which  may  afterwards  be  ground 
for  the  ftill-houfe. 
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fifteen  to  twenty  hogflieads  of  fugar  a\veek.  On  fuch  eftates, 
three  clarifiers  of  three  or  four  hundred  gallons  each,  are  fiaffi- 
cient.  With  pans  of  this  fize,  the  liquor,  when  clarified,  may 
be  drawn  off  at  once , and  there  is  leifure  to  cleanfe  the  veffels 
every  time  they  are  ufed.  Each  clarifier  is  provided  either 
with  a fyphon  or  cock  for  drawing  off  the  liquor.  It  has  a 
flat  bottom,  and  is  hung  to  a feparate  fire,  each  chimney  having 
an  iron  Aider,  which  being  fhut,  the  fire  goes  out  for  want  of 
air.  Thefe  circumffances  are  indifpenlible,  and  the  advantages 
of  them  will  prefently  be  fhewn  ( e ). 

The  ftream  then  from  the  receiver  having  filled  the  clarifier 
with  frefh  liquor,  and  the  fire  being  lighted,  the  temper , which 
is  commonly  Briftol  white-lime  in  powder,  is  ftirred  into  it. 
One  great  intention  of  this  is  to  neutralize  the  fuperabundant 
acid,  and  which  to  get  properly  rid  of,  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  fugar-making.  This  is  generally  effected  by  the  Alkali  or 
lime ; part  of  which,  at  the  fame  time,  becomes  the  bails  of 
the  fugar.  The  quantity  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  mud  of 
courfe  vary  with  the  quality  both  of  the  lime  and  of  the  cane- 

(e)  The  clarifiers  are  commonly  placed  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end  of  the 
boiling- houfe.  If  at  one  end,  the  boiler  called  the  teache  is  placed  at  the  other, 
and  feveral  boilers  (generally  three)  are  ranged  between  them.  The  teache 
is  ordinarily  from  70  to  100  gallons,  and  the  boilers  between  the  clarifiers  and 
teache  diminifh  in  fize  from  the  firft  to  the  laft.  Where  the  clarifiers  are  in  the 
middle,  there  is  ufually  a fet  of  three  boilers  of  each  fide,  which  conftitute  in 
effedl:  a double  boiling-houfe.  On  very  large  eftates  this  arrangement  is  found 
ufeful  and  neceflary.  The  objeftion  to  fo  great  a number  is  the  expence  of  fuel, 
to  obviate  which  in  fome  degree,  the  three  boilers  on  each  fide  of  the  clarifiers 
are  commonly  hung  to  one  fire. 
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liquor. — Some  planters  allow  a pint  of  Briflol  lime  to  every  CHAP, 
hundred  gallons  of  liquor  but  this  proportion  I believe  is  ge- 
nerally  found  too  large.  The  lime  is  perceptible  in  the  fugar 
both  to  the  fmell  and  tafle,  and  precipitates  in  the  copper 
pans  a black  infoluble  calx,  which  fcorches  the  bottom  of 
the  veffels,  and  is  not  detached  without  difficulty.  I conceive 
therefore  that  little  more  than  hah  the  quantity  mentioned 
above,  is  a better  medium  proportion,  and,  in  order  that  lefs 
of  it  may  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  an  inconveniency  at- 
tending the  ufe  of  dry  lime,  Mr.  Boulie’s  method  of  diffiolving 
it  in  boiling  water,  previous  to  mixing  it  with  the  cane-juice, 
appears  to  me  to  be  highly  judicious  (f)% 

(f)  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Boufie)  to  whom  the  affembly  of  Jamaica  gave 
jT.IOOO  for  his  improvements  in  the  art  of  fugar-boiling,  in  a paper  dillributed 
by  him  among  the  members,  recommends  the  ufe  of  a vegetable  alkali , or  allies 
of  wood  calcinated,  fuch  as  pimento-tree,  dumb-cane,  fern-tree,  calhew,  or 
logwood,  as  affording  a better  temper  than  quick-lime ; but  he  was  afterwards 
fenfible  that  fugar  formed  on  the  bafis  of  fixed  alkaline  falts  never  {lands  the  fea, 
unlefs  fome  earth  is  joined  with  the  falts.  Such  earth  as  approaches  neareft  to  that 
which  is  the  bafis  of  allum,  would  perhaps  be  molt  proper.  As  fugar  on  a ve- 
getable alkaline  bafis,  is  generally  as  much  fuperior  in  colour,  as  that  on  lime  is 
in  grain;  how  far  a judicious  mixture  of  vegetable  alkaline  falts  and  lime,  might 
prove  a better  temper  than  either  lime  or  alkaline  falts  alone,  is  an  enquiry  that 
ought  to  be  purfued.  If  there  were  no  redundant  acid  in  cane-liquor,  lime  and 
any  other  alkali  would  be  hurtful,  as  may  be  fhewn  by  adding  a few  grains  of  irme 
or  alkali  to  a clear  folution  of  refined  fugar:  a precipitation  will  enfue.  In  fome 
parts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  cane-liquor  was  exceedingly  rich,  Mr.  Boufie  made 
very  good  fugar  without  a particle  of  temper.  I have  laid,  that  too  much  temper 
is  perceptible  in  the  fugar,  both  to  the  fmell  and  tafte:  it  might  be  added,  and 
alfo  to  the  fight.  It  tinges  the  liquor  firft  yellow,  and  if  in  excefs  turns  it  to  a 
dark  red.  Too  much  temper  likewife  prevents  the  melaffes  from  ffparating 
from  the  fugar  when  it  is  potted  or  put  into  the  hogfliead. 
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As  the  fire  encreafes  in  force,  and  the  liquor  grows  hot,  a 
fcum  is  thrown  up,  which  is  formed  of  the  mucilage  or  gummy 
matter  of  the  cane,  with  fome  of  the  oil,  and  fuch  impurities  as 
the  mucilage  is  capable  of  entangling.  The  heat  is  now  fuf- 
fered  gradually  to  encreafe,  until  it  rifes  to  within  a few  de- 
grees of  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  liquor  muft  by  no 
means  be  fuffered  to  boil : it  is  known  to  be  fufficiently  heated 
when  the  fcum  begins  to  rife  into  blifters,  which  break  into 
white  froth,  and  appear  in  general  in  about  forty  minutes. 
The  damper  is  then  applied,  and  the  fire  extinguifhed ; after 
which,  the  liquor  is  fuffered  to  remain  a full  hour,  if  circum- 
ftances  will  admit,  undifturbed;  during  this  interval  great  part 
of  the  feculencies  and  impurities  will  attract  each  other,  and 
rife  in  the  fcum.  The  liquor  is  now  carefully  drawn  off,  either 
by  a fyphon,  which  draws  up  a pure  defecated  ftream  through 
the,  fcum,  or  by  means  of  a cock  at  the  bottom.  In  either 
cafe  the  fcum  finks  down  unbroken  as  the  liquor  flows,  its 
tenacity  preventing  any  admixture.  The  liquor  is  received 
into  a gutter  or  channel,  which  conveys  it  to  the  evaporating 
boiler,  commonly  called  the  grand  copper,  and,  if  originally  pro- 
duced from  good  and  untainted  canes,  will  now  appear  almoff, 
if  not  perfe&ly,  tranfparent  (g). 

The  advantage  of  clarifying  the  liquor  in  this  manner, 
inflead  of  forcing  an  immediate  ebullition,  as  pradtifed  formerly, 

(g)  The  merit  of  introducing  into  Jamaica  the  clarifiers  at  prefent  in  ufe, 
with  fyphons  and  dampers,  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sainthill,  and  an  exclu- 
five  patent,  to  fecure  his  claim,  was  granted  to  him  in  1778  by  an  a<St  of  the 
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is  vifible  to  the  molt  inattentive  obferver.  The  labour  which  CHAP, 
it  fa«yes  in  fcumming  is  wonderful.  Neither  can  fcumming  Im- 
properly cleanfe  the  fubjedt ; for  when  the  liquor  boil?  vio- 
lently, the  whole  body  of  it  circulates  with  fuch  rapidity,  as 
to  carry  down  again  the  very  impurities  that  had  come  up  to 
the  furface,.  and  with  a lefs  violent  heat  would  have  {laid, 
there.. 

« 1 

In  the  grand  or  evaporating  copper,  which  fhould  be  large 
enough  to  receive  the  net  contents  of  one  of  the  clarifiers,  the 
liquor  is  differed  to  boil ; and  as  the  fcum  rifes,  it  is  continually 
taken  off  by  large  fcummers,  until  the  liquor  grows  finer  and 
fomewhat  thicker.  This  labour  is  continued  until,  from  the 
fcumming  and  evaporation,  the  fubjedt  is  diffidently  reduced  in 
quantity  to  be  contained  in  the  next  or  fecond  copper,  into 
which  it  is  then  laded.  The  liquor  is  now  nearly  of  the  co- 
lour of  Madeira  wine.  In  the  fecond  copper  the  boiling  and 
fcumming  are  continued  ; and  if  the  fubjedt  is  not  fo  clean  as 
is  expedited,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  it.  This  addition  is 
intended  not  merely  to  give  more  temper,  but  alfo  to  dilute 
the  liquor,  which  fometimes  thickens  too  fad  to  permit  the 
feculencies  to  run  together  and  rife  in  the  fcum.  Liquor  is 
faid  to  have  a good  appearance  in  the  fecond  copper,  when 
the  froth  in  boiling  arifes  in  large  bubbles,  and  is  but  little 
difcoloured.  When,  from  fuch  fcumming  and  evaporation,  * 
the  liquor  is  again  fufficiently  reduced  to  be  contained  in  the 
third  copper,  it  is  laded  into  it,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  copper, 
which  is  called  the  teache.  This  arrangement  fuppofes  four 
boilers  or  coppers,  exclufive  of  the  three  clarifiers. 

In 
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B O O K In  the  teache  the  fubjedt  is  Fill  further  evaporated,  till  it  is 
V-  judged  fufficiently  boiled  to  be  removed  from  the  fire.  This 
J operation  is  ufually  called  Jinking  ; i.  e.  lading  the  liquor, 
now  exceedingly  thick,  into  the  cooler. 

The  cooler,  of  which  there  are  commonly  fix,  is  a fliallow 
wooden  veflel,  about  eleven  inches  deep,  feven  feet  in  length, 
and  from  five  to  fix  feet  wide.  A cooler  of  this  fize  holds  a 
hogfhead  of  fugar.  Here  the  fugar  grains;  i.  e.  as  it  cools,  it 
runs  into  a coarfe  irregular  mafs  of  imperfect  femiformed  crys- 
tals, feparating  itfelf  from  the  melafles.  From  the  cooler  it 
is  carried  to  the  curing-houfe,  where  the  melafles  drains  from 
it  {&). 

But,  before  we  follow  it  into  the  curing-houfe,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  rule  for  judging  when  the  fubjedt  is  fuf- 
ficiently evaporated  for  Jlriking , or  become  fit  for  being  laded 
from  the  teache  to  the  cooler.  Many  of  the  negro  boilers 
guefs  folely  by  the  eye  (which  by  long  habit  they  do  with 
great  accuracy),  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  the 
back  of  the  ladle;  but  the  pradtice  moft  in  ufe  is  to  judge  by 
what  is  called  the  touchy  i.  e.  taking  up  with  the  thumb  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  hot  liquor  from  the  ladle ; and,  as  the  heat 
diminifhes,  drawing  with  the  forefinger  the  liquid  into  a thread. 

( h ) It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a large- 
grained fugar,  it  mult  be  fuffered  to  cool  J, lowly  and  gradually.  If  the  coolers 
are  too  fhallow,  the  grain  is  injured  in  a furprifing  manner.  Any  perfon  may 
be  convinced  of  this,  by  pouring  fome  of  the  hot  fyrup,  when  fit  for  linking,  into 
a pewter  plate.  He  will  immediately  find  it  will  have  a very  fmall  grain. 
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This  thread  will  fuddenly  break,  and  fhrink  from  the  thumb  CHAP, 
to  the  fufpended  finger,  in  different  lengths,  according  as  the  II. 
liquor  is  more  or  lefs  boiled.  The  proper  boiling  height  for 
ftrong  mufcovado  fugar,  is  generally  determined  by  a thread  of 
a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  evident  that  certainty  in  this 
experiment  can  be  attained  only  by  long  habit,  and  that  no 
vefbal  precepts  will  furnifh  any  degree  of  fkiil  in  a matter  de- 
pending wholly  on  constant  practice  (/). 

(/)  It  is  probable  that  from  this  practice  of  trying  by  the  touch  (taflio)  the 
veftel  called  the  teache  derives  its  name.  A method  more  certain  and  fcientifick 
was  recommended  forne  years  ago  to  the  publick,  by  my  learned  friend  John 
Proculus  Baker,  Efquire,  Barrifter  at  Law,  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  a 
Treatife  publifhed  by  him,  in  1775,  intituled,  An  Effay  on  the  Art  of  making 
Mufcovado  Sugar.  It  is  as  follows: — “Provide  a fmall  thin  pane  of  clear  crown 
“ glafs,  fet  in  a frame,  which  I would  call  a tryer ; on  this  drop  two  or  three  drops 
“ of  the  fubjedl,  one  on  the  other,  and  carry  your  tryer  out  of  the  boiling-houfe 
“ into  the  air.  Obferve  yonr  fubje£I,  and  more  particularly  whether  it  grains 
“ freely,  and  whether  a fmall  edge  of  melafles  feparates  at  the  bottom.  I am 
“ well  fatisfied  that  a little  experience  will  enable  you  to  judge  what  appearance 
“ the  whole  fkip  will  put  on,  when  cold , by  this  fpecimen,  which  is  alfo  cold. 

“ This  method  is  ufed  by  chemifts,  to  try  evaporated  folutions  of  all  other  falts, 

“ it  may  feem,  therefore,  fomewhat  ftrange,  it  has  not  been  long  adopted  in  the. 
“boiling-houfe/’ — I cannot  mention  Mr.  Baker’s  Treatife,  without  obferving, 
that  I am  confiderably  indebted  to  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  having  adopted 
(with  fome  fmall  variation,  founded  on  late  improvements)  his  account  of  the 
procefs  of  boiling  fugar.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  iilanas  are  under  ftill 
greater  obligations  to  Mr.  Baker; — for  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  prefent  im- 
proved fyftem  of  clarifying  the  cane-liquor,  by  means  of  vefiels  hung  to  feparate. 
fires,  and  provided  with  dampers  to  prevent  ebullition,  was  firft  fuggefted  to  Mr. 

Sainthill  (who  three  years  afterwards  claimed  the  merit  of  the  invention)  by 
the  treatife  in  queftion ; a performance  that,  for  ufeful  knowledge,  lucid  order, 
and  elegance,  both  in  arrangement  and  compofition,  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  firft  writer  of  the  age. 
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BOOK  I Now  return  to  the  curing-houfe,  which  is  a large  airy 
V.  building,  provided  with  a capacious  melaftes  ciftern,  the  (ides 
of  which  are  (loped  and  lined  with  terras,  or  boards.  Over 
this  ciftern  there  is  a frame  of  mafly  joift-work  without 
boarding.  On  the  joifts  of  this  frame,  empty  hogfheads,  with- 
out headings,  are  ranged.  In  the  bottoms  of  thefe  hogfheads 
eight  or  ten  holes  are  bored,  through  each  of  which  the  (talk 
of  a plantain  leaf  is  thruft,  fix  or  eight  inches  below  the 
joifts,  and  is  long  enough  to  (land  upright  above  the  top  of  the 
hogfhead.  Into  thefe  hogfheads  the  mafs  from  the  cooler  is 
put,  which  is  called  potting ; and  the  melafles  drains  through 
the  fpungy  (balk  and  drops  into  the  ciftern,  from  whence  it  is 
occafionally  taken  for  diftillation.  The  fugar  in  about  three 
weeks  grows  tolerably  dry  and  fair.  It  is  then  faid  to  be  cured, 
and  the  procefs  is  finifhed  (i) 

Sugar,  thus  obtained,  is  called  mufcovado,  and  is  the  raw 
material  from  whence  the  Britifh  fugar-bakers  chiefly  make 
their  loaf,  or  refined  lump.  There  is  another  fort,  which  was 
formerly  much  approved  in  Great  Britain  for  domeftick  pur- 
pofes,  and  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lilbon  fugar. 
It  is  fair,  but  of  a foft  texture,  and  in  the  Weft  Indies  is 
called  clayed  fugar  j the  procefs  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

A quantity  of  fugar  from  the  cooler  is  put  into  conical 
pots  or  pans,  called  by  the  French  formes , with  the  points 

(i)  The  curing-houfe  (hould  be  clofe  and  warm-— as  warmth  contributes 
to  free  the  fugar  from  the  melafles. 

x downwards. 
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downwards,  having  a hole  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  for  the  melalfes  to  drain  through,  but  which  at 
firft  is  clofed  with  a plug.  When  the  fugar  in  thefe  pots  is 
cool,  and  become  a fixed  body,  which  is  difcoverable  by  the 
middle  of  the  top  falling  in  (generally  about  twelve  hours  from 
the  firft  potting  of  the  hot  fugar)  the  plug  is  taken  out,  and 
the  pot  placed  over  a large  jar,  intended  to  receive  the  fyrup 
or  melafles  that  drains  from  it.  In  this  ftate  it  is  left  as  long 
as  the  melalfes  continues  to  drop,  which  it  will  do  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  when  a ftratum  of  clay  is  fpread  on  the 
fugar,  and  moiftened  with  water,  which  oozing  imperceptibly 
through  the  pores  of  the  clay,  unites  intimately  with,  and  di- 
lutes the  melalfes,  confequently  more  of  it  comes  away  than 
from  fugar  cured  in  the  hoglhead,  and  the  fugar  of  courfe  be- 
comes fo  much  the  whiter  and  purer.  The  procefs,  accord- 
ing to  Sloane,  was  firft  difcovered  in  Brafil,  by  accident ; “ a 
“ hen,”  fays  he,  having  her  feet  dirty,  going  over  a pot  of 
“ fugar,  it  was  found  under  her  tread  to  be  whiter  than  elfe- 
**  where.”  The  reafon  afligned  why  this  procefs  is  not  uni- 
verfally  adopted  in  the  Britilh  fugar  illands,  is  this,  that  the 
water  which  dilutes  and  carries  away  the  melalfes,  dilfolves 
and  carries  with  it  fo  much  of  the  fugar,  that  the  difference  in 
quality  does  not  pay  for  the  difference  in  quantity.  The 
French  planters  probably  think  ©therwife,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  of  the  plantations  of  St.  Domingo  having  the  neceffary 
apparatus  for  claying,  and  a&ually  carrying  on  the  fyftem  (/). 

OF 

(/)  The  lofs  in  weight  by  claying  is  about  one-third ; thus  a pot  of  6olbs. 
is  reduced  to  4olbs.  but  if  the  melafies  which  is  drawn  oft'  in  this  pra&ice  be  re- 
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OF  RUM. 


Having  now  furnifhed  the  reader  with  the  bed:  account  I 
am  able  to  give  of  the  art  of  making  fugar  from  the  cane- 
juice,  I fhu.ll  proceed  to  a fubfequent  procefs,  to  which  this 
invaluable  plant  hath  given  birth  •>  I mean  that  of  extracting 
from  it,  by  fermentation  and  didillation,  one  of  the  pared:, 
mod  fragrant,  and  falutary  fpirits  in  the  world ; a procefs  of 
far  greater  curiohty  than  the  former,  and  of  almod  equal  im- 
portance in  point  of  value,  confidering  that  the  fpirit  procured 
by  its  means,  is  obtained  from  the  very  dregs  and  feculencies 
of  the  plant. 


The  dill-houfes  on  the  fugar-plantations  in  the  BritilTi 
Wed  Indies,  vary  greatly  in  point  of  dze  and  expence,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
property.  In  general,  however,  they  are  built  in  a fubdantial 
manner  of  done,  and  are  commonly  equal  in  extent  to  both 
the  boiling  and  curing-houfes  together.  Large  dills,  by  which 
I mean  fuen  as  contain  from  one  to.  three  thoufand  gallons  of 
liquor,  have  this  advantage  over  fmall  ones ; that  they  are- 
purc.hafed  at  drd  at  a lefs  proportionate  expence.  A dill  of 
two  thoufand  gallons,  with  freight  and  charges,  wilt  cod  hut 


boiled,  it  will  give  near  40  per  cent,  of  fugar  •>  fo  that  the  real'  lols  is  little 
more  than  one-fixth ; but  the  diftillery  in  that  cafe  will  fuffer  for  want  of  the 
melafles,  and  on  the  whole  I believe  that  the  ufage  of  the  Englilh  planters 
ip  (hipping  Mufcovado-fugar,  and  diftilling  the  melafles,  is  more  generally  profit- 
able than  the  fyftem  of  claying. 


£ 
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little  more  than  one  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  gallons,  and 
is  befides  worked  with  but  little  more  fuel.  But  as  it  is  not 
every  proprietor  that  has  the  means  of  employing  ftills  of  that 
magnitude,  I fhall  confider  fuch  as  are  fitting  for  a plantation 
making,  conimunibus  annis , two  hundred  hogfheads  of  fugar  of 
iixteen  hundred  weight,  and  proceed  to  defcribe,  according  to 
the  belt  of  my  obfervation  and  experience,  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting fuch  an  apparatus  on  fuch  a property,  in  making  rum 
to  the  greateft  advantage. 

For  a plantation  of  that  defcription,  I conceive  that  two 
copper  ftills,  the  one  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred,  and  the 
other  of  fix  hundred  gallons,  wine  meafure,  with  proportionate 
pewter  worms,  are  fufficient.  The  fize  of  the  tank  (or  tubs) 
for  containing  the  cold  water  in  which  the  worms  are  im- 
merfed,  muft  depend  on  circumftances : if  the  advantage  can 
be  obtained  of  a running  ftream,  the  water  may  be  kept  abun- 
dantly cool  in  a vefiel  barely  large  enough  to  contain  the  worm. 
If  the  plantation  has  no  other  dependence  than  that  of  pond- 
water,  a ftone  tank  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  a tub,  as  being 
longer  in  heating,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  contain  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  gallons,  the  worms  of  both  the 
ftills  may  be  placed  in  the  fame  body  of  water,  and  kept  cool 
enough  for  condenfing  the  fpirit,  by  occafional  fupjplies  of 
frefh  water. 

For  working  thefe  ftills  and  worms,  it  is  neceflary  to  pro- 
vide, firft,  a dunder-ciftern,  of  at  leaft  three  thoufand  gallons  * 
fecondly,  a ciftern  for  the  feummings ; laftly,  twelve  ferment- 
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BOOK  ing  vats  or  cifterns,  each  of  them  of  the  contents  of  the  largeft 
V.  Hill,  viz.  one  thoufand  two  hundred  gallons.  In  Jamaica, 
T~  cifterns  are  made  of  plank,  fixed  in  clay ; and  are  univerfally 
preferred  to  vats,  or  moveable  veflels,  for  the  purpofe  of  fer- 
menting. They  are  not  fo  eafily  affecfted  by  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  nor  fo  liable  to  leak  as  vats,  and  they  laft  much 
longer.  But  in  the  Britifh  diftilleries,  fermenting  cifterns  are, 
I believe,  unknown.  To  complete  the  apparatus,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  add  two  or  more  copper  pumps  for  conveying  the  liquor 
from  the  cifterns,  and  pumping  up  the  dunder,  and  alfo  butts 
or  other  veflels  for  fecuring  the  fpirit  when  obtained ; and  it  is 
ufual  to  build  a r.um-ftore  adjoining  the  ftill-houfe. 

The  ingredients  or  materials  that  fet  the  various  apparatus 
I have  defcribed  into  adtion,  confift  of, 

ift.  Melasses,  or  treacle  drained  from  the  fugar,  as  al- 
ready defcribed. 

2dly.  Scummings  of  the  hot  cane-juice,  from  the  boiling- 
houfe,  or  fometimes  raw-cane  liquor,  from  canes  exprefled  for 
the  purpofe. 

3dly.  Lees,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Jamaica,  dunder  ( m) . 

4thly.  Water. 

* \ 

The  ufe  of  dunder  in  the  making  of  rum,  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe of  yeaft  in- the  fermentation  of  flour.  It  is  the  lees  or 
feculencies  of  former  diftillations ; and  fome  few  planters  pre- 

(m)  From  redundary  Spanifti— the  fame  as  redundam  in  Latin. 
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ferve  it  for  ufe,  from  one  crop  to  another ; but  this  is  a bad  CHAP, 
practice.  Some  fermented  liquor,  therefore,  compofed  of  H* 
fweets  and  water  alone,  ought  to  be  diftilled  in  the  firtt:  in-.  1_"  *v 
ftance,  that  frefh  dunder  may  be  obtained.  It  is  a diflolvent 
menftruum,  and  certainly  occafions  the  fweets  with  which 
it  is  combined,  whether  melafles  or  fcummings,  to  yield  a far 
greater  proportion  of  fpirit  than  can  be  obtained  without  its 
afliftance.  The  water  which  is  added,  ads  in  fome  degree  in 
the  fame  manner  by  dilution. 

In  the  Windward  Iflands  the  procefs,  according  to  Colonel 
Martin,  is  conduded  as  follows : 

Scummings,  one-third. 

Lees,  or  dunder,  one-third. 

Water,  one- third. 

When  thefe  ingredients  are  well  mixed  in  the  fermenting 
citterns,  and  are  pretty  cool,  the  fermentation  will  rife,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  to  a proper  height  for  admitting  the  firtt: 
charge  of  melattes,  of  which  fix  gallons  (n)  for  every  hundred 
gallons  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  is  the  general  proportion  to 
be  given  at  twice,  viz.  3 per  cent,  at  the  firtt  charge,  and  the 
other  3 per  cent . a day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  liquor  is 
in  a high  ftate  of  fermentation ; the  heat  of  which,  however, 

( n)  This  quantity  of  melafles,  added  to  a third  of  fcummings,  gives  1 1 \ per 
cent,  of  fweets,  fix  gallons  of  fcummings  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  gallon  of 
melafles. 
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fhould  not  in  general  be  fuffered  to  exceed  from  ninety  to 
ninety-four  degrees  on  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  (o J. 
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When  the  fermentation  falls  by.eafy  degrees  from  the  fifth 
to  the  feventh  or  eighth  day  (p),  fo  as  then  to  grow  fine,  and 
throw  up  flowly  a few  clear  beads  or  air  globules,  it  is  ripe  for 
diftillation;  and  the  liquor  or  wafli  being  conveyed  into  the 
krgeft  ftill,  which  muft  not  be  filled  higher  than  within  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  the  brim,  left  the  head  fhould  fly,  a fteady 
and  regular  fire  muft  be  kept  up  until  it  boils,  after  which  x 
little  fuel  will  ferve.  In  about  two  hours  the  vapour  or  fpirit 
being  condenfed  by  the  ambient  fluid,  will  force  its  way 
through  the  worm  in  the  fhape  of  a ftream,  as  clear  and  tranf- 
parent  as  cryftal ; and  it  is  fuffered  to  run  until  it  is  no  longer 
inflammable. 

The  fpirit  which  is  thus  obtained  goes  by  the  appellation 
of  low-wines.  To  make  it  rum  of  the  Jamaica  proof,  it  un- 
dergoes a fecond  diftillation,  of  which  I fhall  prefently  fpeak ; 
but  previoufly  thereto,  I fhall  point  out  fome  little  variation 
between  the  practice  of  the  Jamaica  diftillers  and  thofe  of  the 
Windward  Iflands,  obfervable  in  the  firft  procefs.  This  con- 

(o)  The  infufion  of  hot  water  will  raife,  and  of  cold  water  abate  the  fermen- 
tation. 

(p ) When  the  liquor  is  firft  fet  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  (the  houfe  being 
cold,  and  the  cifterns  not  faturatcd)  it  will  not  be  fit  diftillation  under  ten  or 
twelve  days. 
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lifts  chiefly  in  a more  copious  ufe  o£  dunder  ( qj.  The  fob-  e H A P. 
lowing  being  a very  general,  and,  I believe.,,  an. improved  method,  H. 
in  Jamaica,  of  compounding  the  feveral  ingredients,. viz.. 


(q)  As  the  ufe  of  dunder  is  to  diffolve  the  tenacity  of  th.e  faccharine  matter, 
it  fhould  be  proportioned  not  only  to  the.  quantity,  but  alfo  to  the  nature  of  the 
fweets.  Thus,  when  the  fweets  in  the  fermenting  ciftern  confift  off  melaffes 
alone,  as  generally  happens  after  the  bufinefs  of  fugar-boiling  is  finished,  whem 
no  feummings  are  to  be  had,  a greater  proportion  of  dunder  is  neceffary ; becaufe: 
melaffes  is  a body  of  greater  tenacity  than  cane-liquor,  and  is  rendered  fo  vifeous. 
and  indurated  by  the  adtion  of  the  firevas  to  be  unfit  for  fermentation  without  the 
moft  powerful  faline  and  acid  Simulators.  For  the  fame  reafon,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop,  when  no  melalTes  is  to  be  had,  and  the  fweets  conftft  of  cane-juice 
or  feummings  alone,  very  little  dunder  is  neceffary.  In  fuch  cafe  I fliould  not 
recommend  above  20  per  cent,  at  the  utmoft.  Dunder,  in  a large  quantity,  cer- 
tainly injures  the yfowz/r,. although  it,  may  encreafe  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit.  We 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  that  the  diftillers  in  England  add  many  things  to  the 
fermenting  liquor,  or  wafh,  in  order  to  augment  the  vinofity  of  the  fpirit,  or  give 
it  a particular  flavour.  Heobferves,  that  a little  tartar,  nitre,  or  common  fait,  is 
fometimes  thrown  in.  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation, or  in  their  ftead  a little  of.' 
the  vegetable  or  finer  mineral  acid.  Thefe  are  thought  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  the 
fermenting  of  folutions  of  treacle,  honey,  and  the  like  fweet  and  rich  vegetable- 
juices,  which  contain  a fmall  proportion  of  acid.  I have,  heard,  that  a.  fimilan 
practice  prevails  among  the  diftillers  in  St.,Chriftopher’s ; fome  of  whom  confider. 
an  addition  of  fea- water  to  the  fermenting  liquor  (in  what  proportion  I cannot: 
fay)  as  areal  and  great  improvement.  Shaw  recommends  the  juice,  of  Seville, 
©ranges,  lemons,  and  tamarinds,  or  other  very  acid  fruits,  and,  above  all  . other, 
things,  an  aqueous  folution  of  tartar;  but  I conceive  that  dunder  alone  anfwers, 
every  purpofe.  He  likewife  recommends  to  the  diftiller  to  introduce  into  the 
fermenting  ciftern  a few  gallons  of  the  rectified  fpirit,  which  he  fays  will  come- 
back, with,  a large  addition  to  the  quantity  of;  fpirit  that  would  otherwife  have 
arifen  from  the  diftillation. — As  I have  tried  none  of  thefe  experiments,  [ can  fay 
nothing  in. their  favour  of  my  own  knowledge ; but  I helieve  that  a fmall  quan- 
tity, of  vegetable  alhes,  thrown  into  the  rum-ftill,  will  be  found  ferviceable.  The 
alkaline,  falts  are  fuppofed to  attenuate  the  fpirit  and.  keep  hack  the . grofs  and  fetid:, 
. ' * ' Qilij 
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Dunder  one  half,  or  - 50  gallons 

f Melafles  - 6 gallons 

Scummings  36  gallons 

(equal  to  6 gallons 
more  of  melafles) 
Water  -----  8 gallons 


cent . 


42 

gallons. 


100  gallons. 


Of  this  mixture  (or  wap,  as  it  is  fometimes  called)  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  gallons  ought  to  produce  three  hundred 
gallons  of  low-wines ; and  the  ftill  may  be  twice  charged  and 
drawn  off  in  one  day.  The  method  of  adding  all  the  melafles 
at  once,  which  is  done  foon  after  the  fermentation  commences, 
renders  the  procefs  fafe  and  expeditious ; whereas  by  charging 
the  melafles  at  different  times,  the  fermentation  is  checked, 
and  the  procefs  delayed. 


Let  us  now  complete  the  procefs  according  to  the  Jamaica 
method.  The  low- wines  obtained  as  above,  are  drawn  off  into 
a butt  or  veflel,  and,  as  opportunity  ferves,  are  conveyed  into 

oil,  which  the  diftillers  call  the  faints ; but  if  ufed  in  too  great  a quantity,  they 
may  keep  back  alfo  a proportion  of  the  fine  eflential  oil,  on  which  the  flavour  of 
the  rum  wholly  depends.  Perhaps  the  moll  important  objedl  of  attention,  in  the 
making  rum  of  a good  flavour,  is  cleanlinefs ; for  all  adventitious  or  foreign  fub- 
ftances  deftroy  or  change  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fpirit.  In  truth,  it  fhould  be 
a conftant  rule  with  the  manager  or  difliller  to  fee  that  the  cifterns  are  fcalded, 
and  even  cleanfed  with  ftrong  lime-water,  each  time  they  are  ufed  ; not  merely 
on  account  of  the  rum,  but  alfo  becaule  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  va- 
pour of  a foul  ciftern  has  inftantly  killed  the  firft  perfon  that  has  entered  it  with- 
out due  precaution. 
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die  fecond  ftill  of  fix  hundred  gallons,  to  undergo  a further 
diftillation.  The  fleam  begins  to  run  in  about  one  hour  and 
a half,  and  will  give,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons,  or  two  puncheons,  of  oil-proof  rum,  i.  e. 
of  fpirit  in  which  olive  oil  will  fink ; and  thus  the  manufac- 
ture, if  it  may  be  fo  called,  is  complete.  There  will  remain 
in  the  fbill  a confiderable  quantity  of  weaker  fpirit,  commonly 
about  feventy  gallons,  which  is  returned  to  the  low-wine  butt. 
Thus  two  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  proof  rum  are,  in 
fad,  made  from  five  hundred  and  thirty  gallons  of  low-wines ; 
or  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  rum  from  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  of  wafh. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  and  procefs  which  I have  thus 
defcribed,  the  Jamaica  diftiller  may  fill  weekly,  working  only 
by  day-light  (a  necefiary  precaution  in  this  employment)  and 
at  a fmall  expence  of  labour  and  fuel,,  twelve  puncheons  of 
rum,  containing  each  one  hundred  and  ten  gallons  of  the  Ja- 
maica ftandard.  The  proportion  of  the  whole  rum  to  the 
crop  of  fugar,  is  commonly  eftimated  in  Jamaica  as  three  to 
four.  Thus  a plantation  of  the  above  defcription  is  fuppofed 
to  fupply  annually  one  hundred  and  fifty  puncheons  of  rum  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  gallons  eachj  or  eighty-two  gallons  of 
Jamaica  proof  to  each  hogfhead  of  fugar  s-^-and  this  return. 
I do  believe  is  fometimes  fairly  made  from  canes  planted 
in  rich  and  moift  lands  j but  on  a general  eftimate,  I think  it 
too  great  an  allowance,  and  that  two  hundred  gallons  of  rum 
to  three  hogfheads  of  fugar,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
Vol.  II.  I i about 
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about  two-thirds  rum  to  the  crop  of  fugar,  is  nearer  the 
truth  frj. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  recoiled:,  that  in  this,  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  obfervations  which  I have  made,  both 
concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane  in  the  field,  and 
the  fubfequent  procefies  of  the  boiiing-houfe  and  diftillery, 

(r)  This  will  be  better  underftood  by  attending  to  the  following  particulars  : 
— The  general  fupply  of  fcummings  to  the  ftill-houfe  is  ieven  gallons  out  of  every 
100  gallons  of  cane-liquor.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that  2,000  gallons  of  cane- 
juice  is  required  for  each  hog  (head  of  fugar  of  16  cwt.  the  fcummings,  on  a 
plantation  making  200  hogfheads  per  annum,  will  be  28,000  gallons,  equal 
to  — — — — 4,666  gallons  of  melafles. 

Add  the  melalTes  from  the  curing-houfe,  which,  ^ 

if  the  fugar  is  of  a good  quality,  will  feldom  l 1 2,000 
exceed  fixty  gallons  per  hogthead  - - J 

Total  of  fweets  - - 16,666  gallons. 

This,  diftilled  at  and  after  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  fweets  in  the  fermenting 
ciftern,  will  give  34,720  gallons  of  low- wines,  which  ought  to  produce  14,412 
gallons  of  good  proof  rum,  or  131  puncheons  of  1 10  gallons  each.  When  a 
greater  proportion  than  this  is  made,  one  or  other  of  thefe  circumftances  muft 
exift,  either  the  fugar  difcharges  an  unufual  quantity  of  melafles,  or  the  boiling- 
houfe  is  defrauded  of  the  cane-liquor  by  improper  fcumming.  This  latter  cir- 
cumftance  frequently  happens. 

It  fiiould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  late,  with  many  planters,  to 
raife  the  proof  of  rum  ; thus  gaining  in  flrength  of  fpirit,  what  is  loft  in  quantity: 
and  there  are  managers  who  make  it  a rule  to  return  the  fcummings  to  the  clari- 
fiers, inftead  of  fending  them  to  the  ftill-houfe.  This  laft-mentioned  practice 
reduces  the  crop  of  rum  more  than  one-third ; but  is  fuppofed  to  yield  in  fugar 
more  than  is  loft  in  rum;  and  if  the  price  of  fugar  is  very  high,  and  that  of  rum 
very  low,  it  may  be  prudenj  to  adopt  this  method. 
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have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  practice  of  Jamaica,-  Some  CHAP, 
feleftion  was  neceflary,  and  I could  refer  to  no  mode  of  con-  H* 
during  a fugar  plantation,  with  fuch  propriety  as  to  that  with 
which  I am  myfelf  pra&ically  acquainted. — My  next  enquiries 
will  relate  to  the  particulars  of  the  firfl:  cofl;  of  this  fpecies  of 
property,  to  the  current  expences  attending  it,  and  to  the  re- 
turns which  may  be  reafonably  expected  from  a capital  thus 
employed ; and  here  again  my  eftimates  will  refer  chiefly  to 
Jamaica.  That  there  is  a conflderable  variation  in  fome  of 
the  Windward  Iflands,  I have  no  doubt.  In  St..  Chriftopher’s, 
for  inftance,  fome  of  the  lands  are  certainly  more  valuable  than 
the  very  befl:  in  Jamaica  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  Jamaica  is 
exempted  from  the  duty  of  4!  per  cent . and  has  other  advan- 
tages, which  probably  make  the  fcale  even. 
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Capital  neceffary  in  the  fettlement  or  pur  chafe  of  a fugar  planta- 
tion of  a given  extent. — The  lands , buildings , and flock  feparate- 
ly  confidered. — Particulars  and  cofl. — Grofs  returns  from  the 
property . — Annual  Dijburfements.—Net  profits.  — Various 
contingent  charges  not  taken  into  the  account. — Difference  not 
commonly  att elided  to,  in  the  mode  of  eflimating  the  profits  of  an 
Engli/h  eflate,  and  one  in  the  Wefl  Indies. — Infurance  oj  Wefl 
India  eflates  in  time  of  war,  and  other  occafional  deductions. — 
The  quejlion , why  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Iflands  has  en~ 
creafed,  under  fo  many  difcouragements , confidered  and  dijcuffed. 

AS  U G A R plantation  confifts  of  three  great  parts  ; the 
Lands,  the  Buildings,  and  the  Stock : but  before  I 
proceed  to  difcriminate  their  relative  proportions  and  value,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  bufinefs  of  fugar  planting 
is  a fort  of  adventure  in  which  the  man  that  engages,  muft 
engage  deeply. — There  is  no  medium,  and  very  feldom  the 
poftibility  of  retreat.  A Britifh  country  gentleman,  who  is 
content  to  jog  on  without  rilk  on  the  moderate  profits  of  his 
own  moderate  farm,  will  ftartle  to  hear  that  it  requires  a capi- 
tal of  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  to  embark  in 
this  employment  with  a fair  profpedt  of  advantage.  To  elu- 
cidate this  pofition,  it  muft  be  underftood  that  the  annual  con- 
tingencies of  a fmall  or  moderate  plantation,  are  very  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  an  eftate  of  three  times  the  magnitude.  A 
x property. 
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property,  for  instance,  producing  annually  one  hundred  hogsheads  CHAP, 
of  fugar  of  fixteen  cwt.  has  occafion  for  fimilar  white  fervants,  HI. 
and  for  buildings  and  utenfils  of  nearly  the  fame  extent  and  ~ 

number  as  a plantation  yielding  from  two  to  three  hundred 
Rich  hogfheads,  with  rum  in  proportion.  In  fpeaking  of 
capital,  I mean  either  money,  or  a folid  well-eftablifhed  credit ; 
for  there  is  this  effential  difference  attending  loans  obtained  on 
landed  eftates  in  Great  Britain,  and  thofe  which  are  advanced 
on  the  credit  of  Weft  Indian  plantations,  that  an  Englifh 
mortgage  is  a marketable  fecurity,  which  a Weft  Indian  mort- 
gage is  not.  In  England,  if  a mortgagee  calls  for  his  money, 
other  perfons  are  ready  to  advance  it : now  this  feldom  hap- 
pens in  regard  to  property  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  credit 
obtained  by  the  fugar-planter  is  commonly  given  by  men  in 
trade,  on  the  profpedt  of  fpeedy  returns  and  confiderable  ad- 
vantage ; but  as  men  in  trade  feldom  find  it  convenient  to 
place  their  money  out  of  their  reach  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  credit  which  they  give  is  oftentimes  fuddenly  withdrawn, 
and  the  ill-fated  planter  compelled,  on  this  account,  to  fell 
his  property  at  much  lefs  than  half  its  firft  coft.  The  credit 
therefore  of  which  I fpeak,  confidered  as  a capital,  muft  not 
only  be  extenfive,  but  permanent. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  the  application  of  which 
will  hereafter  be  feen,  I fhall  employ  my  prefent  enquiries  in 
afcertaining  the  fair  and  well-eftablifhed  prices  at  which  a 
fugar  eftate  may  at  this  time  be  purchafed  or  created,  and  the 
profits  which  may  honeftly  and  reafonably  be  expected  from 
a given  capital  fo  employed ; founding  my  eftimate  on  a plan- 
tation 
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tation  producing,  one  year  with  another,  two  hundred  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar  of  fixteen  cwt.  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
puncheons  of  rum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  gallons  each  : an 
eilate  of  lefs  magnitude,  I conceive,  for  the  reafons  before 
given,  to  be  comparatively  a lofing  concern.  Afterwards  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  account  for  the  eagernefs  which  has  been 
fliewn  by  many  perfons  to  adventure  in  this  line  cf  cultivation. 
- — I begin  then  with  the 

LANDS. 

On  a furvey  of  the  general  run  of  the  fugar  eftates  in 
Jamaica,  it  is  found  that  the  land  in  canes  commonly  confti- 
tutes  one- third  of  the  plantation  ; another  third  is  appropriated 
to  pafturage  and  the  cultivation  of  provifions,  fuch  as  plantains 
(a  hearty  and  wholcfome  food)  cocoes,  or  eddoes,  yams,  pota- 
toes, calfada,  corn,  and  other  vegetable  efculents  peculiar  to  the 
country  and  climate;  and  which,  with  falted  fifh,  fupplicd  the 
negroes  weekly,  and  fmall  dock,  as  pigs  and  poultry,  of  their 
own  raifing,  make  their  chief  lupport,  and  in  general  it  is 
ample.  The  remaining  third  is  referved  in  native  woods,  for 
the  purpofe  of  furnilhing  timbers  for  repairing  the  various 
buildings,  andfupplying  hre-wood  for  the  boiling  and  didilling- 
houfes,  in  addition  to  the  cane-trafh,  and  for  burning  lime  and 
bricks. — As  therefore  a plantation  yielding,  on  an  average , two 
hundred  hogfheads  of  fugar  annually,  requires,  as  I conceive, 
not  lefs  than  three  hundred  acres  to  be  planted  in  canes,  the 
whole  extent  of  fuch  a property  mud  be  reckoned  at  nine 
hundred  acres.  I am  persuaded  that  the  fugar  plantations  in 
2 • Jamaica 
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Jamaica  making  thofe  returns,  commonly  exceed,  rather  than 
fall  fhort  of,  this  eflimate ; not,  as  hath  been  ignorantly 
afl'erted,  from  a fond  and  avaricious  propenfity  in  the  proprie- 
tors to  engrofs  more  land  than  is  neceflary;  but  becaufe,  from 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  rugged  furface  of  the  country,  the 
lands  vary  greatly  in  quality,  and  it  is  feldom  that  even  three 
hundred  acres  of  foil  in  contiguity,  fit  for  the  production  of 
fugar,  can  be  procured.  A purchafer  therefore  muft  take  the 
bad  with  the  good.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  is  my  intention  to 
give  as  precife  an  idea  as  I can  of  the  profits  to  be  made  in 
the  fugar- planting  bufinefs,  under  the  mojt  favourable  circum - 
fa?ices , I will  allow  nothing  for  a dead  capital  veiled  in  unpro- 
ductive woodland,  but  fix  on  fix  hundred  acres,  as  fufficient  for 
all  the  purpofes  that  have  been  mentioned;  appropriating  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  inftead  of  one-third,  to  the  culture  of  the 
c.ane. 

The  price  of  woodland  in  Jamaica  depends  chiefly  on  its 
fituation.  In  feafonable  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  fea,  I conceive  it  would  be  difficult  to  purchafe  a 
quantity  of  a fugar  land  fufficient  for  a good  ePcate,  unlefs  at  a 
very  high  price.  On  the  north  fide,  in  a fertile  and  feafonable 
parifh,  I have  lately  known  a trail  of  eight  hundred  acres, 
with  a fine  river  running  through  it,  fell  for  ten  pounds  cur- 
rency per  acre,  but  it  was  at  the  diflance  of  ten  miles  from  the 
fea ; and  the  purchafer  had  a new  and  difficult  road  to  make 
for  three  miles  of  the  way.  Such  another  territory,  without 
the  inconveniencies  to  which  this  was  fubjeil,  would,  as  lands 
fell  in  Jamaica,  be  well  worth,  and  eafily  obtain,  fourteen 
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pounds  currency,  or  ten  pounds  fterlingy^r  acre.  Six  hundred 
acres  at  this  price  is  £.8,400  currency.  The  coil  of  clearing 
one-half,  and  planting  it  in  canes,  including  four  cleanings, 
would  be  £.12  currency  per  acre,  or  £.3,600.  Clearing  and 
planting  100  acres  in  provifions,  would  be  £.7  an  acre,  or 
£.700  j the  fame  for  clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in  Guiney 
grafs.  Inclofing  and  fencing  the  whole  would  coft,  on  a mo- 
derate eftimate,  £.700  more. — Total  £.14,100  currency, 
being  equal  to  £.10,071  fterling. 


BUILDING-S. 


The  buildings  which  will  be  found  neceffary  on  a planta- 
tion of  the  magnitude  defcribed  are. 


1 ft.  A water-mill,  (if  water  can  be  obtained)  the  coft  Jamaica 
of  which,  confidering  that  a great  extent  of  , 

ftone  guttering  is  commonly  requifite,  may  be 
ftated,  on  a very  low  eftimate,  at  £.  1 ,000 
fterling.  In  cafe  no  water-mill  can  be 
eredted,  I do  not  conceive  that  a fingle  mill, 
whether  worked  by  cattle,  mules,  or  wind, 
is  fufficient  to  take  off  the  crop  in  due  time, 
a moft  important  objedt,  on  which  the  future 
fuccefs  of  the  plantation  depends.  I allow 
therefore  for  a wind-mill  and  one  cattle- 
mill,  or  for  two  cattle-mills  without  a wind- 
mill; a fum  equal  to  the  coft  of  a water- 
mill, or  • — — — 1,400 

2d.  A 
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2d.  A boiling-houfe,  45  by  22  feet,  to  contain  3 Currency 

copper  clarifiers,  of  350  gallons  each,  and  4 — 

other  pans  or  boilers,  including  the  coft  of 

the  fame,  and  other  utenfils  — — 1,000 

3d.  A curing-houfe,  adjoining  to  the  boiling-houfe, 
calculated  to  hold  one  half  the  crop,  with 
ftrong  joifts  of  folid  timbers  inftead  of  a 
floor,  having  a terrafled  or  boarded  platform 
underneath,  leading  to  a melafles  ciftern, 
lined  with  terras,  fufficient  to  contain  6000 
gallons  — — 800 

4th.  A diftilling-houfe,  70  feet  by  30 ; the  diflillery 
part  to  contain  2 ftills  of  1200  and  600 
gallons,  with  worms  proportionate : alfo  a 
ftone  tank  or  ciftern,  to  hold  30,000  gallons 
of  water;  the  fermenting  part  to  contain 
two,  or  more,  vats,  or  cifterns,  for  the  dun- 
der  and  fkimmings  : alfo  1 2 cifterns  of  folid 
plank  fixed  in  the  earth,  of  1200  gallons 
each,  with  copper  pumps,  and  other  necef- 
fary  apparatus : together  alfo  with  a rum 
ftore  under  the  fame  roof  — — 

5th.  A dwelling-houfe  for  the  overfeer  — 

6th.  Two  trafti-houfes,  each  120  feet  by  30;  the 
foundation  ftone,  the  fides  open,  the  roof 
fupported  by  ftone  pillars,  and  covered  by 
fhingles,  £.300  each  — - — — 600 

Vol.  II,  Kk  7th. 
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600 
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7th.  A hofpital  for  the  Tick  negroes,  containing  alfo  Jamaica 

r 1 . 0 Currency. 

a room  tor  lying-in  women,  a room  for  con- „ 

fining  diforderly  negroes,  a fhop  for  the 
doftor,  and  one  or  more  ftore  rooms  for 
fecuring  the  plantation  utenfils  and  pro- 
vifions  — — goo 


8th.  A mule  liable,  for  60  mules,  with  a corn-loft 

9 th.  Shops  for  the  different  tradefmen,  viz.  carpen-* 
ters,  coopers,  wheelwright,  and  finith  — 

10th.  Sheds  for  the  waggons,  wains,  carts,  &c...  — 

Add  extra  Expences,  fuch  as  the  cofl  of  the 
wains,  utenfils  for  the  fmith’s  fhop,  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  &c.  6cc.  — - — 350 

The  total  is  £.  5,000  flerling,  being  • 

equal  to  — Currency  — 7,000 


150. 

150 
5°  ’ 


STOCK. 

The  flock  on  a plantation  of  the  magnitude  defcribed,  can- 
not prudently  confifl  of  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ne- 
groes, eighty  fleers,  and  fixty  mules.  It  is  not  fufficient  ta 
objedl  that  two  hundred  hoglheads  of  fugar  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  a lefs  number  of  negroes  than  is  here 
allowed.  I am  treating  of  an  eflate  which  produces  that  quan- 
8 tity 
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tity  on  a medium ; confequently,  as,  from  droughts  and  unfa- 
vourable feafons,  the  crops  will  fometimes  fall  fhort  of,  at 
other  times  they  mu  ft  greatly  exceed  the  numbers  prefcribed ; 
and  under  thefe  circumftances,  I do  not  believe  a plantation 
will  eafily  be  named  that  poffeffes  ( or  employs , in  job  work  and 
otherwife)  a lefs  number  of  negroes  annually.  If  fuch  an 
eftate  there  is,  I hefitate  not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  in  impro- 
vident hands ; for  what  management  can  be  worfe  than  that 
which,  by  over- working  the  negroes,  facrificcs  the  capital  for 
the  fake  of  a temporary  augmented  income  ? — The  cod;  of 
the  flock,  therefore,  may  be  flated  as  follows : 

Jamaica 
Currency. 

I7,50O 
1,200 
1,680 


Total  in  currency  (equal  to  14,557  ftefhng)  — £•  20,380 


250  negroes,  at  £.70  each 
80  Steers,  at  £.1 5 
60  Mules,  at  £.28 


Let  us  now  bring  the  whole  into  one  point  of  view. 


Jamaica 

- 

Currency. 

LANDS,  — 

— 

14,100 

BUILDINGS, 

— — 

7,000 

STOCK,  — 

— 

20,380 

Total  in  currency  — 41,480 
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BOOK  Which  is  only  £.520  fhort  of  £.42,000  Jamaica  currency, 
V.  or  £.30,000  fterling,  the  fum  firffc  mentioned  ; and  I am  fur- 
'^r— ' f , ther  of  opinion,  that  if  the  owner  of  fach  a property  were  to 
fell  it  by  apprailement,.  the  valuation  would  amount  to  nearly 
the  fum  expended.  It  would'  therefore  be  more  advifeable, 
undoubtedly,  to  purchafe  a plantation  ready  fettled,  rather  than 
attempt  to  create  a new  one  from  uncleared  lands;  inafmuch 
as  the  labour  and  rifle  of  the  undertaking  would  be  thereby 
avoided ; — but,  however  this  may  be,  it  mud  he  confidered  as 
a fixed  and  well-eftablifhed  fadt,  that  a fugar  plantation  of  the 
extent  and  returns  which  have  been  fuppofed,  whether  acquired 
by  purchafe,  or  by  the  rifk  and  labour  of  clearing  the  lands, 
will  unavoidably  coft  (the  neceffary  buildings  and  flock  in- 
cluded) £.  30,000  fterling,  before  any  adequate  interefl  can  be 
received  from  the  capital. 

The  produce  of  fuch  a plantation  has  been  dated  at  200 
hogfheads  of  fugar,.  of  16  cwt.  and  130  puncheons  of  rum,  of 
1 1 o gallons,  communibus  annis ; the  value  of  which,  according; 
to  the  average  prices  at  the  London  market  for  ten  years  pre* 
vious  to  1791,  may  be  reckoned  as  follows  t 

Sterling. 

200  Hogfheads  of  fugar,  at  £.  1 5 fterling  per  

hogfhead  — — — 3,00a 

1 30-  Puncheons  of  rum,  at  £.  1 0 fterling  per 

puncheon.  — — — 1,300 


But; 


Grofs  returns 


4>3°° 
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But  the  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  all  this,  or  even  the  fugar 
alone,  is  fo  much  clear  profit.  The  annual  difburfements  are 
firft  to  be  deducted,  and  very  heavy  they  are ; nor  is  any  opi- 
nion more  erroneous  than  that  which  fuppofes  they  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rum.  If  fuch  indeed  were  the  fadt,  the  capi- 
tal would  yield  precifely  an  annual  interefh  of  ten  per  cent. : 
but  a reference  to  the  feveral  items,  which  I have  particu- 
larized in  a note  fa),  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  too 

common 

(a)  ANNUAL  SUPPLIES  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.- 

xft.  NEGRO  CLOTHING ; viz. 

1.500  Yards  of  Oznaburgh  cloth,  or  German  linen. 

650  Yards  of  blue  bays,  or  penniftones,  for  a warm  frock  for  each 
negro. 

350  Yards  of  ftriped  linfeys  for  the  women. 

*50  Yards  of  coarfe  check  for  fhirts  for  the  boilers,  tradefmen,  domef* 
ticks,  and  children. 

3 Dozen  of  coarfe  blankets  for  lying-in  women,  and  fick  negroes. 
x8  Dozen  of  coarfe  hats. 

2d.  TOOLS. 

For  the  carpenters  and  coopers,  to  the  amount  of  £.  25  Helling,  including 

2 or  3 dozen  of  falling  axes. 

3d.  MISCE  LLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

360,000  Nails  of  different  fizes. 

2.500  Puncheon  rivets. 

6 Cattle  chains. 

6 Dozen  of  hQes. 
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BOOK  common  mode  of  calculation.  They  amount,  at  a very  mo- 
derate  eftimate,  (including  freight,  charges,  and  merchants 
commiffions,  and  adding  a proportional  part  of  the  coft  of  many 
expenfive  articles,  fuch  as  coppers,  ftills,  wain-tyre,  grating- 
bars,  6cc.  which  would  perhaps  be  wanted  once  in  five  years)  to 


6 Dozen  of  bills. 

20  Dozen  of  fmall  clafp  knives  for  the  negroes. 

4 Dozen  of  ox  bows. 

50  Bundles  of  iron  hoops. 

1 Sets  of  puncheon  trufs  hoops. 

2 Sets  of  hoglhead  ditto. 

80  Gallons  of  train  oil  for  lamps. 

2 Barrels  of  tar. 

2 Boxes  of  Ihort  tobacco  pipes  for  the  negroes^ 
180  Bundles  of  wood  hoops. 

2 Sheets  of  lead. 

6 Large  copper  ladles  1 for  the  boiIers. 

6 Ditto  ikimmers  ■* 

8 Dozen  of  fmall  iron  pots  for  the  negroes. 

2 Puncheons  of  Briftol  lime  for  temper. 

4 Grindftones. 


PROVISIONS , &c.  chiefly  from  Ireland* 

80  Barrels  of  herrings,  or  falted  cod  equal  thereto. 

6 Barrels  of  falted  beef. 

2 Barrels  of  falted  pork. 

4 Firkins  of  falted  butter. 

2 Boxes  of  foap. 

2 Boxes  of  candles. 

2 Hogfheads  of  fait. 

6 Barrels  of  flour. 

6 Kegs  of  peafe. 

3 Jugs  of  groat*. 


the 
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the  firm  of  £.850  fterling.  To  this  firm  are  to  be  added  CHAP, 
the  following  very  heavy  t IIL 


CHARGES  within  the  IJland. ; viz. 


Currency. 

Overfeer’s  or  manager's  falary  — 

— 

200 

Diftiller’s  ditto  — 

— - 

7° 

Two  other  white  fervants,  ^«6o  each 

— 

120 

A white  carpenter’s  wages  — 

— 

100 

Maintenance  of  five  white  fervants,  exclufive  of 

their  allowance  of  falted  provifions, 

£•40 

each  — — 

— 

200 

Medical  care  of  the  negroes,  (at  6 s.  per  annum 

for  each  negro)  and  extra  cafes,  which  are 

paid 

for  feparately,  — 

— 

IOO 

Millwright's,  copperfinith’s, plumber’s,  andfmith’s 

bills,  annually  — — 

— 

.250 

Colonial  taxes,  publick  and  parochial 

— 

200 

Annual  fupply  of  mules  and  fleers  — 

— 

3°° 

Wharfage  and  ftoreage  of  goods  landed  and  flap- 

ped  — — 

— 

IOO 

American  ftaves  and  heading,  for  hogfheads 

and 

puncheons,  — 

— 

150 

A variety  of  fmall  occafional  fupplies  of  different 

kinds,  fuppofed  — — 

— 

5° 

Equal  to  £.1,300  fterling  j being  in  currency 

- £. 

1,840 

The 
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The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  the  annual  contingent 
charges  of  all  kinds,  is  £.2,1 50  fterling,  which  is  precifely  one- 
half  the  grofs  returns;  leaving  the  other  moiety,  or  £.2,150 
fterling,  and  no  more,  clear  profit  to  the  planter,  being  feveh 
per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and  £.50  over,  without  charging,  how- 
ever, a fhilling  for  making  good  the  decreafe  of  the  negroes, 
or  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making  any  allow- 
ance for  dead  capital,  and  fuppofing  too,  that  the  proprietor 
refides  on  the  fpot;  for  if  he  is  abfent,  he  is  fubjedt,  in  Jamaica, 
to  an  annual  tax  of  fix  pounds  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  value  of  his 
fugar  and  rum,  for  legal  commifiions  to  his  agent.  With  thefe, 
and  other  drawbacks  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  devaluations  which 
are  fometimes  occafioned  by  fires  and  hurricanes,  deftroying  in  a 
few  hours  the  labour  of  years)  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
profits  fhould  frequently  dwindle  to  nothing ; or  rather  that  a 
fugar  efiate,  with  all  its  boafted  advantages,  fhould  fometimes 
prove  a mill-ftone  about  the  neck  of  its  unfortunate  proprietor, 
which  is  dragging  him  to  deftrudtion  {b)  I 

Admitting  even  that  his  prudence,  or  good  fortune,  may 
be  fuch  as  to  exempt  him  from  molt  of  the  Ioffes  and  calami- 


(Z>)  In  Jamaica,  the  ufual  mode  of  calculating,  in  a general  way,  the  average  pro- 
fits of  a fugar  eftate,  is  to  allow  £10  fterling  per  annitm  for  every  negro,  young 
and  old,  employed  in  this  line  of  cultivation ; according  to  which,  Mr.  Beckford’s 
income,  arifing  from  2,533  negroes,  ought  to  bo  £25,330  fterling.  I doubt, 
however,  as  he  does  not  refide  in  the  ifland,  if  he  has  received,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years  together,  any  thing  near  that  fum ; but  even  this  is  but  6 1 per  cent,  on 
his  capital,  which  is  £380,000;  negroes  being  one-third  of  the  property,  and 
are  ufually  valued  at  £50  fterling  round. 

§ 


ties 
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ties  that  have  been  enumerated,  it  muft:  nevertheless  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Sugar  planter  is  at  once  both  landlord  and  te- 
nant on  his  property.  In  contrafling  the  profits  of  a Weft 
Indian  plantation  with  thoSe  of  a landed  eftate  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, this  circumftance  is  commonly  overlooked;  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  an  Englifti  proprietor,  in  ftating  the 
income  which  he  receives  from  his  capital,  includes  not  in  his 
eftimate  the  profits  made  by  his  tenants.  Thefe  conftitute  a 
diftindt  objecft,  and  are  ufually  reckoned  equal  to  the  clear 
annual  rent  which  is  paid  to  the  proprietor.  Thus  a farm  in 
England,  producing  an  income  of  3 f per  cent,  to  the  owner, 
is  in  faff  proportionably  equal  to  a fugar  plantation  yielding 
double  the  profit  to  the  planter ; and  poffeffes  befides  all  that 
liability,  certainty,  and  fecurity,  the  want  of  which  is  the 
great  drawback  on  the  latter.  An  Englifh  gentleman,  when 
either  extreme  of  dry  or  wet  weather  injures  the  crop  on  his 
lands,  has  no  other  concern  in  the  calamity  than  fuch  as  the 
mere  feelings  of  humanity  may  didlate.  Nor  is  he  under  the 
difagreeable  necefiity  in  time  of  war,  of  paying  large  premiums 
for  infuring  his  eftate  from  capture  by  a foreign  enemy.  This 
is  another  tax,  which  the  unfortunate  Weft  Indian,  refident  in 
Great  Britain,  muft  add  to  his  expences ; or  fubmit  to  the  dif- 
agreeable alternative  of  palling  many  an  uneafy  day  and  fleep- 
lefs  night,  in  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  pofteflions, 
and  the  future  fubftflence  of  his  family; — harafted,  perhaps, 
at  the  fame  time,  by  creditors  whofe  importunity  increafes  .as 
their  fecurity  becomes  endangered. 
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BOOK  Btr t there  is  a queflion,  naturally  arifing  from  the  pre- 
mifes,  to  which  it  is  proper  that  I fhould,  in  this  place,  give 
an  anfwerj  and  it  is  this : Seeing  that  a capital  is  wanted 
which  few  men  can  command,  and  confidering  withal,  that 
the  returns  are  in  general  but  fmall,  and  at  bed:  uncertain,  how 
has  it  happened  that  the  fugar  iflands  have  been  fo  rapidly- 
fettled,  and  many  a great  eftate  purchafed  in  the  mother- 
country,  from  the  profits  that  have  accrued  from  their  culti- 
vation l It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thofe  who  make  fuch  en- 
quiries would  enquire,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  un- 
happy perfons  have  been  totally  and  irretrievably  ruined,  by 
adventuring  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  iflands,  without  pofiefiT- 
ing  any  adequate  means  to  fupport  them  in  fuch  great  under- 
takings ? On  the  failure  of  fome  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  vaft 
eftates  have  indeed  been  raifed  by  perfons  who  have  had  money 
at  command : men  there  are  who,  reflecting  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  circumftance,  behold  a fugar  planter 
flruggling  in  diftrefs,  with  the  fame  emotions  as  are  felt  by  the 
Cornifh  peafants  in  contemplating  a fhipwreck  on  the  coaft, 
and  haften  with  equal  rapacioufnefs  to  participate  in  the  fpoil. 
Like  them  too,  they  fometimes  hold  out  falfe  lights  to  lead  the 
unwary  adventurer  to  defiruCtionj  more  efpecially  if  he  has 
any  thing  confiderable  of  his  own  to  fe'c  out  with.  Money  is 
advanced,  and  encouragement  given,  to  a certain  point ; but  a 
Ikilful  practitioner  well  knows  where  to  flap:  he  is  aware 
what  very  large  fums  mutt  be  expended  in  the  purchafe  of 
the  freehold,  and  in  the  firfl:  operations  of  clearing  and  plant- 
ing the  lands,  and  ereCting  the  buildings,  before  any  return  can 
be  made.  One- third  of  the  money  thus  expended,  he  has 

perhaps 
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perhaps  furnifhed;  but  the  time  foon  arrives  when  a fur- 
ther advance  is  requifite  to  give  life  and  activity  to  the  fyf- 
/tem,  by  the  addition  of  the  negroes  and  the  flock.  Now 
then  is  the  moment  for  oppreffion,  aided  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  the  procefs  of  office,  to  reap  a golden  harvefl.  If  the 
property  anfwers  expectation,  and  the  lands  promife  great  re- 
turns, the  fagacious  creditor,  inflead  of  giving  further  aid,  or 
leaving  his  too  confident  debtor  to  make  the  befl  of  his  way 
by  his  own  exertions,  pleads  a Sudden  and  unexpected  emer- 
gency; and  infills  on  immediate  re-payment  of  the  fum  already 
lent.  The  law,  on  this  occafion,  is  far  from  being  chargeable- 
with  delay;  and  avarice  is  inexorable.  A fale  is  hurried  on, 
and  no  bidders  appear  but  the  creditor  himfelf.  Ready  money 
is  required  in  payment,  and  every  one  fees  that  a further  fum 
will  be  wanting  to  make  the  eflate  productive.  Few  therefore 
have  the  means,  who  have  even  the  wifli,  efficacioufly  to  affifl 
the  devoted  victim.  Thus,  the  creditor  gets  the  eflate  at  his 
own  price,  commonly  for  his  firfl  advance,  while  the  miferable 
debtor  has  reafon  to  thank  his  flars  if,  confoling  himfelf  with 
only  the  lofs  of  his  own  original  capital,  and  his  labour  for  a 
feries  of  years,  he  efcapes  a prifon  for  life. 


CHAP. 

Ill, 


That  this  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  nor  even  an  exag- 
gerated picture,  the  records  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  all  or 
mofl  of  our  iflands  (Jamaica  especially)  and  the  recollection 
of  every  inhabitant,  furnifh  incontestable  proof.  At  the  fame 
time  it  cannot  juftly  be  denied  that  there  are  creditors,  espe- 
cially among  the  Britifh  merchants,  of  a very  different  character 
from  thofe  that  have  been  defcribed,  who,  having  advanced 
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5-OOK  their  money  to  refident  planters,  not  in  the  view  of  deriving 
V*  undue  advantages  from  their  labours  and  neceffities,  but  folely 
^ ^ on  the  fair  and  honourable  ground  of  reciprocal  benefit,  have 

been  compelled*  much  againft  their  inclination,  to  become 
planters  themfelves;  being  obliged  to  receive  unprofitable 
Weft  Indian  eftates  in  payment,  or  lofe  their  money  altogether*. 

I have  known  plantations  transferred  in  this  manner,,  which’ 
are  a burthen  inftead  of  a benefit  to  the  holder  ; and  are  kept 
up  folely  in,,  the  hope  that  favourable  crops,  and  an  advance  j 
in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  produce,  may,  fome  time,  or  other, 
invite  purchafers.  Thus  oppreftion  in  one  clafs  of  creditors, 
and  grofs  injuftice  towards  another,  contribute  equally  to  keep 
up  cultivation  in  a country,  where,  if  the  rifques  and  lofles 
are  great,  the  gains  are  fometimes  commenfurate ; for  fugar 
eftates  there  are,  . undoubtedly,  from  which,  inftead  of  the  re- 
turns that  I have  eftimated  as  the  average  intereft  on  the  capi- 
tal, double  that  profit  has  been  obtained.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
fuch  inftances  are  extremely  rare;  but  perhaps  to  that  very 
circumftance,  which  to  a philofopher,  fpeculating  in  his  clofet, 
would  feem  fufficient  to  deter  a wife  man  from  adventuring  in 
this  line  of  cultivation,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  fo  much  money 
has  been  expended  in  it : I mean  the  fluctuating  nature  of  its 
returns.  The  quality  of  fugar  varies  occafionally  to  fo  great  a 
degree  as  to  create  a difference  in  its  marketable  value  of  up- 
wards of  ten  fhillings  fterling  in  the  hundredweight,  the  whole 
of  which  is  clear  profit,  the  duties  and  charges  being  precifely 
the  fame  on  M.ufcovado  fugar,  of  whatever  quality. . Thus  fine 
fugar  has  been  known  to  yield  a clear  profit  to  the  planter  of  no 
leis  than£.  1,500  fterling  on  200  hogfheads  of  the  ufual  mag- 
nitude, , 
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nitude,  beyond  what  the  fame  number,  where  the  commodity 
is  inferior  in  quality,  would  have  obtained  at  the  fame  market. 
To  aver  that  this  difference  is  imputable  wholly  to  foil  and 
feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  market, 
is  to  contradid  common  obfervation  and  experience.  Much, 
undoubtedly,  depends  on  fkill  in  the  manufacture;  and,  the 
procefs  being  apparently  fimple,  the  beholder  (from  a pro- 
penfity  natural  to  the  bufy  and  inquifitive  part  of  mankind) 
feels  an  almoft  irrefiffible  propensity  to  engage  in  it.  In  this, 
therefore,  as  in  all  other  enterprifes,  whofe  fuccefs  depends  in 
any  degree  on  human  fagacity  and  prudence,  though . perhaps 
not  more  than  one  man  in  fifty  comes  away  fortunate,  every 
fanguine  adventurer  takes  for  granted  that  he  .{hall  be  that  one. 
Thus  his  lyftem  of  life  becomes  a courfe  of  experiments,  and, 
if  ruin  fhould  be  the  confequence  of  his  rafhnefs,  he  imputes 
his  misfortunes  to  any  caufe,  rather  than  to  his  own  want  of 
capacity  or  forefight. 


That  the  reafons-  thus  given,  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be 
adduced  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  that  has  been  ffated,  I pre- 
fume not  to  affirm.  Other  caufes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy^ 
may  perhaps  be  afligned  by  men  of  wider  views  and  better  in- 
formation. The  fads  however  which  I have  detailed,  are  too 
ffriking  and  notorious  to  be  controverted  or  concealed.  . 

Having,  now, . I believe,  fufficiently  treated  of  the  growth.^ 
cultivation,  and  manufacture  of  fugar,  &c.  and  pointed  out 
with  a minutenefs  (tedious  perhaps  but)  fuited,  as  I conceive, 
tojthe  importance  of  the  fubjed,  the  .firff  coff,  and  current  con-- 
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BOOK  tingencies  attending  the  eftablifhment  and  profitable  mainte- 
V.  nance  of  a fugar  plantation,  together  with  the  rifque  and  gains 
eventually  arifingfrom  this  fpecies  of  property,  I lhall  proceed, 
in  the  following  chapter,  to  furnifh  my  readers  with  fuch  in- 
formation as  I have  been  able  to  colledt  concerning  the  minor 
ftaples,  efpecially  thofe  important  ones  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee, 
cacao,  pimento,  and  ginger,  which,  with  fugar  and  rum,  prin- 
cipally conftitute  the  bulky  freight  that  gives  employment  to 
an  extent  of  (hipping,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  commercial 
tonnage  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury (c). 


(c)  The  following  table  of  the  prices  of  Mufcovado  fugar  in  the  London 
market,  at  different  periods,  may  be  gratifying  to  curiofity,  and  of  ufe  in  illuftrat- 
ing  fome  of  the  preceding  obfervations. 


Years. 

Loweft  Price. 
Shillings. 

Higheft. 

Shillings  Sterling. 

Years. 

Loweft  Price. 
Shillings. 

Higheft. 

Shillings  Sterling. 

I760 

from 

32 

to 

47 

r77  4 

from 

27 

to 

44 

1761 

— 

32 

— - 

50 

1775 

— 

25 

— 

39 

1762 

— 

28 

— 

49 

1776 

— 

29 

— 

47 

1763 

— 

25 

— 

37 

1 777 

— 

39 

— 

65 

I764 

— 

27 

— 

40 

1778 

— 

45 

— 

68 

I765 

«— 

32 

— 

44 

1 779 

— 

50 

— 

59 

I766 

<— 

29 

— 

42 

1780 

— 

45 

— 

59 

I767 

— 

33 

— 

42 

1781 

— 

56 

— 

73 

I768 

— 

32 

— 

41 

1782 

— 

40 

— 

73 

I769 

— 

33 

■ — 

42 

i7g3 

— 

28 

— 

45 

1770 

— 

3i 

— 

42 

1784 

— 

26 

— 

46 

1771 

— 

32 

— 

44 

1785 

— - 

35 

— 

45 

J772 

— • 

29 

— 

43 

1786 

— 

40 

— 

5& 

1773 

— 

28 

— 

45 

1787 

— 

4i 

— 

52 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  minor  Staple  Commodities ; viz.  Cotton,  its  growth 
and  various  fpecies. — Mode  of  cultivation , and  rifjues  attend- 
ing it. — Import  of  this  article  into  Great  Britain , and  pro- 
fits accruing  from  the  manufactures  produced  by  it. 

Indigo,  its  cultivation  and  manufacture. — Opulence  of  the 
firft  Indigo  planters  in  'Jamaica , and  reflections  concerning 

the  decline  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  in  that  ifiand. 

Coffee,  whether  that  of  the  Wefi  Indies  equal  to  the 
Mocha  ? — Situation  and  foil. — Exorbitant  duty  to  which  it 
was  fubjeCt  in  Great  Britain. — Approved  method  of  cultivating 
the  plant  and  curing  the  berry. — Efiimate  of  the  annual 

txpences  and  returns  of  a Coffee  plantation. Cacao, 

Ginger,  Arnotto,  Aloes  and  Pimento;  brief  account 
of  each. 

COTTON. 


THAT  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  or  fubftance  called 
cotton,  is  the  fpontaneous  production  of  three  parts  of 
the  earth.  It  is  found  growing  naturally  in  all  the  tropical 
regions  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America;  and  may  juftly  be  com- 
prehended among  the  molt  valuable  gifts  of  a bountiful 
Creator,  fuperintending  and  providing  for  the  necefiities  of 
man. 


CHAP. 


The  cotton- wool,  which  is  manufactured  into  cloth  (for  there 
is  a fpecies  in. the  Weft  Indies,  called  filk  or  wild  cotton,  unfit 
. ^ . fcr 
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for  the  loom)  confifts  of  two  diftintt  kinds,  known  to  the 
planters  by  the  names  of  Green-seed  Cotton,  and  Shrub 
Cotton;  and  thefe  again  have  fubordinate  marks  of  difference, 
with  which  the  cultivator  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  if  he 
jmeans  to  apply  his  labours  to  the  greatefl  advantage. 

Green-seed  cotton  is  of  two  fpecies ; of  one  of  which  the 
wool  is  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  feed,  that  no  method  has  hi- 
therto been  found  of  fcparating  them,  except  by  the  hand ; 
an  operation  fo  tedious  and  troublefome,  that  the  value  of  the 
commodity  is  not  equal  to  the  pains  that  are  requifite  in  pre- 
paring it  for  market.  This  fort  therefore  is  at  prefent  culti- 
vated principally  for  fupplying  wick  for  the  lamps  that  are 
ufed  in  fugar-boiling,  and  for  domeftick  purpofes ; but  the 
ftaple  being  exceedingly  good,  and  its  colour  perfectly  white, 
it  would  doubtlefs  be  a valuable  acquifition  to  the  muflin 
- manufadtory,  could  means  be  found  of  detaching  it  eafily  from 
the  feed. 

The  other  fort  has  larger  feeds,  of  a duller  green  than  the 
former,  and  the  wool  is  not  of  equal  finenefs ; though  much 
finer  than  the  cotton-wool  in  general  cultivation  j and  it  is 
eafily  feparated  from  the  feed  by  the  common  method,  here- 
after to  be  defcribed.  I have  been  told  that  this  fpecies  of  the 
green-feed  cotton  is  not  fufficiently  known  to  the  planters  in 
general,  (being  ufually  confounded  with  the  former)  or  that 
probably  it  would  be  in  high  eftimation. 

Both  the  fpecies  above-mentioned,  though  they  produce 
pods  at  an  early  ftage,  when  they  are  mere  fhrubs,  will,  if  fuf- 
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fered  to  fpread,  grow  into  trees  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and 
yield  annual  crops,  according  to  the  feafon,  without  any  kind 
of  cultivation.  The  bloffoms  put  forth  in  fucceffion  from 
October  to  January,  and  the  pods  begin  to  open  ft  for  gather- 
ing from  February  to  June.  I come  now  to  the 

Shrub  Cotton,  properly  fo  called.  The  fhrub  itfelf  very 
nearly  refembles  an  European  Corinth  bufh,  and  may  be  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  varieties,  all  of  which  however  very  nearly 
refemble  each  other  (a).  Thefe  varieties  (fuch  of  them  at 
leaf:  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge)  are, 

1 f:.  The  Common  'Jamaica  \ the  feeds  of  which  are  oblong, 
perfectly  fmooth,  and  have  no  beard  at  the  fmaller  end.  The 
ftaple  is  coarfe,  but  ftrong.  Its  greatef:  defeft  is,  that  the  feeds 
are  fo  brittle  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  render  it  perfeftly  clean  ; 
on  which  account  it  is  the  lowefi:- priced  cotton  at  the  Britifh 
market.  Such  however  is  the  obftinacy  of  habit,  that  few  of 
the  Britifh  cotton  planters  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  feledt, 
or  feem  indeed  to  wifh  for  a better  fort. 

2d,  j Brown  Bearded. — This  is  generally  cultivated  with  the 
fpecies  lail-mentioned,  but  the  ftaple  is  fomewhat  finer,  and 

(a)  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  five  large  yellow  leaves,  each  ftained  at  the 
bottom  with  a purple  fpot.  They  are  beautiful,  but  devoid  of  fragrance.  The 
piftil  is  ftrong  and  large,  furrounded  at  and  near  the  top  with  a yellow  farinaceous 
duft,  which,  when  ripe,  falls  into  the  matrix  of  the  piftil.  This  is  likewife 
furrounded,  when  the  petals  of  the  flowers  drop,  with  a capfular  pod,  fupported 
by  three  triangular  green  leaves  deeply  jagged  at  their  ends.  The  inclofed  pod 
opens,  when  ripe,  into  three  or  four  partitions,  difcovering  the  cotton  in  as  many 
white  locks  as  there  are  partitions  in  the  pod.  In  thefe  locks  are  interfperfed  the 
feeds,  which  are  commonly  fmall  and  black. 
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the  pods,  though  fewer  in  number,  produce  a greater  quantity 
of  wool.  The  fhrub  gives  likewife  a better  ratoon.  It  is 
therefore  the  intereft  of  the  cotton  planter  to  cultivate  it  fepa- 
rately.  The  only  difadvantage  attending  it  is,  that  it  is  not 
fo  eafily  detached  from  the  feed  as  the  other,  and  therefore  a 
negro  will  clear  a few  pounds  lefs  in  his  day’s  work. 

3d,  Nankeen . — This  differs  but  little  in  the  feeds  or  other- 
wife  from  the  fpecies  laft-mentioned,  except  in  the  colour  of 
the  wool,  which  is  that  of  the  cloth  called  Nankeen.  It  is  not 
fo  much  in  demand  as  the  white. 

4th,  French  or  Small -feed,  with  a whitifh  beard.  This  is 
the  cotton  in  general  cultivation  in  Hifpaniola.  Its  ftaple  is 
finer,  and  its  produce  equal  to  either  of  the  three  fpecies  laft- 
mentioned,  as  the  fhrub  is  fuppofed  to  bear  a greater  number 
of  pods  than  the  Jamaica,  or  the  Brown  Bearded,  but  is  lefs 
hardy  than  either. 

5th,  Kidney  Cotton , fo  called  from  the  feeds  being  conglo- 
merated or  adhering  firmly  to  each  other  in  the  pod.  In  all 
the  other  forts  they  are  feparated.  It  is  likewife  called  Chain 
Cotton,  and,  I believe,  is  the  true  Cotton  of  Brafil. — The  ftaple 
is  good,  the  pod  large,  and  the  produce  confiderable.  A fingle 
negro  may  clear  with  eafe  fixty-five  pounds  in  a day,  befides 
which,  it  leaves  the  feeds  behind  unbroken,  and  comes  per- 
fectly clean  from  the  rollers.  It  is  therefore  improvident,  in 
the  higheft  degree,  to  mix  this  fpecies  with  any  other. 


On  the  whole,  the  moft  profitable  forts  for  general  cultiva- 
tion feem  to  be,  the  fecond  of  the  Green-feed,  the  French  or 
Small-feed,  and  the  Brafilian.  The  mode  of  culture  is  the 
fame  with  all  the  different  fpecies,  and  there  is  this  advantage 
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attending  them  all,  that  they  will  flourifli  in  the  dried  and 
mod  rocky  foils,  provided  fucb  lands  have  not  been  exhaujled  by 
former  cultivation . Drynefs,  both  in  refpedt  of  the  foil  and 
atmofphere,  is  indeed  effentially  neceffary  in  all  its  dages ; for 
if  the  land  is  moid,  the  plant  expends  itfelf  in  branches  and 
leaves,  and  if  the  rains  are  heavy,  either  when  the  plant  is  in 
blolfom,  or  when  the  pods  are  beginning  to  unfold,  the  crop  is 
lod.  Perhaps,  however,  thefe  obfervations  apply  more  imme- 
diately to  the  French  cotton  than  to  any  other. 

The  plant  is  raifed  from  the  feed,  the  land  requiring  no 
other  preparation  than  to  be  cleared  of  its  native  incumbrances ; 
and  the  feafon  for  putting  the  feed  into  the  ground  is  from  May 
to  September,  both  months  includve.  This  is  ufually  done  in 
ranks  or  rows,  leaving  a fpace  between  each,  of  fix  or  eight 
feet,  the  holes  in  each  row  being  commonly  four  feet  apart. — 
It  is  the  practice  to  put  eight  or  ten  of  the  feeds  into  each 
hole,  becaufe  fome  of  them  are  commonly  devoured  by  a grub 
or  worm,  and  others  rot  in  the  ground.  The  young  fprouts 
make  their  appearance  in  about  a fortnight,  but  they  are  of 
flow  growth  for  the  firfl  fix  weeks,  at  which  period  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  clean  the  ground  and  draw  the  fupernumerary  plants, 
leaving  two  or  three  only  of  the  dronged  in  each  hole.  One 
plant  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  leave,  if  there  was  any  cer- 
tainty of  its  coming  to  maturity;  but  many  of  the  tender 
fprouts  are  devoured  by  the  grub.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months,  the  plants  are  cleaned  a -fecond  time;  and  both  the 
dem  and  branches  pruned,  or,  as  it  is  called,  topp’d -y  an  inch 
(or  more  if  the  plants  are  luxuriant)  being  broke  off  from  the 
end  of  each  {hoot ; which  is  done  in  order  to  make  the  dems 
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throw  out  a greater  number  of  lateral  branches.  This  opera- 
tion, if  the  growth  be  over  luxuriant,  is  fometimes  performed 
a fecond,  and  even  a third  time.'  At  the  end  of  five  months, 
the  plant  begins  to  bloflom  and  put  forth  its  beautiful  yellow 
flowers,  and  in  two  months  more,  the  pod  is  formed.  From 
the  feventh  to  the  tenth  month  the  pods  ripen  in  fucceflion ; 
when  they  burft  open  in  three  partitions,  difplaying  their  white 
and  glofly  down  to  the  fight.  The  wool  is  now  gathered,  the 
feeds  being  enveloped  in  it  > from  which  it  is  afterwards  extri- 
cated by  a machine  refembling  a turner’s  lathe.  It  is  called  a 
gin , and  is  compofed  of  two  l'mall  rollers  placed  clofe  and 
parallel  to  each  other  in  a frame,  and  turned  in  oppofite  direc- 
tions by  different  wheels,  which  are  moved  by  the  foot  ( b) . 
The  cotton  being  put  by  the  hand  to  thefe  rollers  as  they  move 
round,  readily  paffes  between  them,  leaving  the  feeds,  which 
are  too  large  for  the  interfpace  behind.  The  wool  is  after- 
wards hand-picked,  that  it  may  be  properly  cleared  of  decayed 
leaves,  broken  feeds,  and  wool  which  has  been  fiained  and 
damaged  in  the  pod  ( c J.  It  is  then  packed  into  bags  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  fent  to  market. 

The  finefl  grained  and  mofl  perfeflly  cleaned  cotton,  which 
is  brought  to  the  Englifh  market,  is,  I believe,,  that  of  the 
Dutch  plantations  of  Berbice,  Demarara  and  Surinam,  and  of 

(b)  It  is  a very  flight  and  fimple  inflrument,  and  cofts  only  from  two  to 
three  guineas. 

(c)  The  cotton  manufactory  of  England,  fince  the  year  1780,  hath  made  a 
rapid  improvement,  owing  to  the  large,  fpinning  machines  which  are  worked  by 
water.  Thefe  require  the  cleaneft  cotton,  as  the  fmalleft  particle  of  a broken 
feed  breaks  the  thread  in  this  mode  of  fpinning. 
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the  iflahd  of  Cayenne  ; but  before  the  year  1780  England  had 
no  fine  manufactories.  In  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  however, 
cotton  wool  of  all  kinds  found  a ready  fale  at  the  following 
prices  : 

s.  d. 


Berbice 

Demarara 

Surinam 

Cayenne 

St.  Domingo 

Tobago  - 

Jamaica  - 


2 1 per  lb. 

1 11  to  2r  1 d. 

2 

2 

I IO 

1 9 

1 7 
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•Since  that  time  the  prices  have  indeed  varied,  but  the  relative 
value  has  continued  nearly  the  lame ; that  is,  the  difference  of 
price  between  the  cotton  of  Berbice  and  that  of  Jamaica  has 
been  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  former;  a 
circumfiance  which  alone  fhould  convince  the  moil  bigotted  - 
j.  planter  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  that,  if  he  wifhes  to  turn 
his  labours  to  account,  the  choice  of  a better  fpecies  of  cotton,/ 
at  leaft  of  a fort  more  eafily  cleaned  than  that  in  general  culti- 
vation, is  indifpenfably  requifite. 

I shall  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars attending  the  fifft  coft  and  fettlement  of  a plantation 
in  this  fort  of  hufbandry,  and  the  returns  which  may  reafonably 
be  expeCted  from  a fmall  capital  thus  employed.  I fix  on  a 
fmall  capital ; becaufe  I conceive-  that  a cotton  plantation  may 
he  eftablifhed  on  a more  moderate  fund  than  any  other ; and 
it  .is  for  the  intereft  of  the  community  that  men  of  fmall  for- 
tunes ; 
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BOOK  tunes  fhould  be  inftrudted  how  to  employ  their  time  and  labours 
V.  to  the  belt  advantage ; fince  it  is  to  fuch  men  chiefly  that  the 
' Weft  Indies  are  to  look  for  fafety  in  the  hour  of  danger. 


It  is  prefumed  that  land  proper  for  the  growth  of  cotton, 
fituated  near  the  fea,  may  be  purchafed,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Weft  Indies  (Jamaica  efpecially),  at  £.  5 Jamaica  currency 
per  acre ; and  as  it  is  prudent,  in  moft  cafes,  to  change  the  foil 
after  the  third  crop,  by  replanting  frefh  land  (d)y  I will  allot 
fifty  acres  for  the  firft  purchafe,  in  order  that  the  planter  may 
have  room  for  that  purpofe.  Suppofing  therefore  that  one  half 
only  is  planted  in  cotton  at  the  fame  time,  the  capital  will  be 
inverted  as  follows : 


Coft  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  at  £.  5 currency  £.  s.  d. 

per  acre  - -----  250 

Expence  of  cleaning,  fencing,  and  planting 

25  acres,  at  £.  J per  acre  - - - 1 75 

Purchafe  of  twelve  negroes,  at  £.70  each  - 840 


1,265 

One  year’s  intereft,  at  6 per  cent . - - 75  18  — 

One  year’s  maintenance,  clothing,  and  medical 

care  of  the  negroes  - - - - -120 

Total  expenditure  in  Jamaica  currency  (equal 

to  1,040  fterling)  - 1,460  18  — 

The 

(d)  If  the  land  is  extraordinary  good,  four  and  even  five  annual  crops  are 
fometimes  gathered  from  the  fame  original  plants;  after  which,  inftead  of 
replanting,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  cut  the  cotton  bufhes  down  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  mould  the  Items  in  the  May  rains,  and  treat 
them  afterwards  in  the  fame  manner  as  plants.  Some  labour  is  undoubtedly 

faved 
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The  returns  are  now  to  be  confidered : — In  Jamaica  it  is 
commonly  reckoned  that  one  acre  of  cotton  will  yield  annually 
150  pounds  weight,  and  in  fome  years  nearly  twice  as  much; 
but  I am  afraid  that,  on  an  average  of  any  confiderable  number 
of  fucceffive  crops,  even  the  former  is  too  great  an  allowance. 
By  accounts  which  I have  procured  from  the  Bahama  iflands, 
it  appears,  that  in  17S5,  1786,  and  1787  (all  which  years 
were  confidered  as  favourable),  the  produce  of  the  cotton- 
lands,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  per  acre ; viz. 

In  1785  — 2,4761  r2,48o 

1786  — 3,050  ^ acres  produced  < 3,000 

1787  — 4,500  L 4,380 

The  price  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  was  the  fame,  viz. 
is.  3 d.  fterling  per  pound. — Allowing  therefore  the  average: 
produce  per  acre  to  be  one  hundred  weight,  the  returns  are 
thefe ; viz. 

Sterling, 

25  cwt.  at  is.  3 d.  flerling per  pound  — — jT.  175 

Deduct  incidental  expences,  as  materials  for 
bagging,  colonial  taxes,  &c.  (e)  — 

Remains  in  fterling  money  — — 1 co 

Which 

laved  by  this  practice,  but,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten, .if  will  be  found  more  pro- 
fitable to  refort  to  frefh  land,  every  third  or  fourth  year.  I confider,  at  the  fame 
time,  land  to  be  frefh  enough  which  has  lain  fallow,  or  been  ufed  in  a different 
line  of  culture  for  three  or  four  years  together,  the  great  intention  of  changing 
the  land  being  to  get  rid  of  that  peculiar  fort  of  grub  or  worm  which  preys  on  1 
the  cotton-plants., 

(e)  The  maintenance,  &c.  of  the  negroes,  .after  the  firft  year,  is  not  charged, , 
becaufe  it.  is  conceived,  that  the  land  in  cotton  not  being  fufficient  to  find  them 

1 inu 
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Which  gives  an  intereft  of  upwards  of  fourteen  per  cent,  on 
the  capital ; arifing  too  from  the  loweft-priced  cotton.  If  the 
fame  calculation  be  applied  to  cotton- wool,  of  two  (hillings 
per  pound  value  (the  prefent  price  of  the  cotton-wool  of  St. 
Domingo)  the  profit  on  the  capital  is  twenty-four  per  cent. 

From  this  difplay,  the  rapid  progrefs  which  the  Dutch 
and  French  planters  have  made  in  the  culture  of  this  commo- 
dity, cannot  be  thought  extraordinary ; but  there  remain  fome 
circumffances,  of  a lefs  favourable  nature,  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Of  all  the  productions  to  which  labour  is  applied, 
the  cotton-plant  is  perhaps  the  mod  precarious.  In  its  firft 
ftage,  it  is  attacked  by  the  grub ; it  is  devoured  by  caterpillars 
in  the  fecond  ; it  is  fometimes  withered  by  the  blaft ; and  rains 
frequently  deftroy  it  both  in  the  bloffom  and  the  pod.  The 
Bahama  iflands  afforded  a melancholy  inftance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  production  in  1788  ; no  lefs  than  280  tons,  on  a 
moderate  eftimate,  having  been  devoured  by  the  worm,  be- 
tween September  and  March,  in  that  year.  After  this  the 
reader  will  hardly  fufpeCt  me  of  having  rated  the  average  pro- 
duce of  this  plant,  for  a feries  of  years,  too  low. 

With  every  difadvantage,  however,  the  demand  for  cotton- 
wool, for  the  Britifh  manufactories,  encreafes  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  the 
cautions  recommended,  will  be  found  highly  profitable  ; the 

in  full  employment,  they  may  raife  corn  and  other  articles  on  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-five acres,  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  for  their  clothing  and  fupport.  It  is 
ufual  even  to  raife  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  between  the  ranks  of  the  cotton  bufhes. 

Britifh 
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Britifh  dominions  not  fupplying,  at  prefent,  more  than  one- 
fixth  part  of  the  home  demand.  If,  after  a careful  fele&ion 
and  trials  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  feeds  already  in  our  pof- 
feffion,  the  cotton-wool  of  the  Britifh  Wed:  Indies  fhall  flill 
be  found  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  no  difficulty  can  occur 
in  obtaining  from  them  a better  fort.  It  is  evident  that  the 
French  cotton  lofes  its  fuperiority  in  our  idands,  by  being  fown 
promifcuoufly  with  an  inferior  fpecies. 

I shall  conclude  the  fubjedt,  with  prefenting  to  my 
readers  the  following  tables,  drawn  from  authentick  fourcesj 
which  cannot  fail  to  furnifh  abundant  encouragement  for  fpe- 
culation  and  adventure. 
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An  Account  of  Foreign  Cotton-wool  imported  into  the  Britift) 
Weft  Indies , in  Britijh  Ships. 


Years. 

1784 

1785 

1786 
!787 


lbs. 

— 1,135,750 

— i»398>5°° 

— 1,346,386 

— 1,158,000 


An  Account  of  Foreign  Cotton-wool  imported  into  the  Britijh 
Weft  IndieSy  under  the  Freeport  All. 


Years. 

*784 

I78C 

1786 

,787 


N n 


lbs. 

2,169,000. 

1,573,280 

1,962,500 

1,943,000 


An 
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v*  the  Britijh  Wefl  Indies  into  Great  Britain. 


Years. 

lbs. 

00 

>-1 

— — 6,893,959 

1785 

— — 8,204,611 

vO 

00 

— — 7>83°>734 

1787 

— ~ 9,396,921 

An  Account 

of  Cotton-wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from 
all  Parts. 

Years. 

lbs.  Suppofed  Value  in  Manufadtures. 

1784 

— 

11,280,338  — £.3,950,000  fterling. 

J78S 

— 

17,992,888  — 6,000,000 

I786 

— 

19,151,867  — 6,500,000 

OO 

r-4 

— 

22,600,000  — 7,500,000 

Machinery  efablijhed  in  Great  Britain  (1787)  for  the  Cotton 

Manufactory, 

. 143  Water-mills,  which  coft  — — £.715,000 

20,500  Hand-mills,  or  jennies,  for  fpinning 
the  fhute,  for  the  twifted  yarn  fpun  by 
the  water-mills,  (including  buildings  and 
auxiliary  machinery)  — — — 285,000 

Total  — £.1,000,000 

The  water-mills  work  286,000  fpindles,  and  the  jennies 
1,665,100 — Total  of  fpindles  1,951,100. — And  it  has  been 
alferted,  that  a pound  of  raw  cotton-wool  from  Demarara,  has 
been  fpun  into  356  hanks,  each  hank  being  840  yards ; fo  that 
the  thread  would  have  extended  169  miles. 

8 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  computed  that  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred 
thoufand  people  in  Great  Britain  find  full  employment  in  the 
cotton  manufactory.  In  point  of  importance,  therefore,  even 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  great  ftaple  commodity  of 
this  kingdom,  wool,  does  not  exceed  it  in  a twofold  proportion. 
According  to  the  information  of  a very  able  and  diligent  en- 
quirer, there  are  from;  en  to  twelve  millions  of  fheep  in  Eng- 
land. The  value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  £.  3,000,000 ; the  expence  of  manufacturing  this 
is  probably  9,000,000,  and  the  total  value  £.  12,000,000. 
In  reference  to  the  number  of  perfons  who  are  maintained  by 
this  manufacture,  there  are  probably  about  a million. 


INDIGO. 

THE  plant  which  yields  the  valuable  commodity  called 
Indigo  (probably  fo  named  from  India,  where  it  was  firffc 
known  to  be  cultivated)  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  all  the  Well: 
Indies.  In  the  Britifh  Sugar  Blands,  they  reckon  three  dif- 
tinCt  fpecies:  the  Wild,  Guatimala,  and  French.  The  fir  ft  is 
faid  to  be  the  hardieft,  and  the  dye  extracted  from  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  the  belt  quality,  both  in  colour  and  clofenefs  of 
grain  j but  one  of  the  other  two  fpecies  is  commonly  pre- 
ferred by  the  planter,  as  yielding  a greater  return ; and  of 
thofe,  the  French  furpafles  the  Guatimala  in  quantity ; but 
yields  to  it  in  finenefs  of  grain  and  beauty  of  colour  (j ). 

That 

■(f)  The  wild  indigo  has  fhort  crooked  pods  and  black  feeds  : the  Guatimala 
is  diftingui&ed  by  the  rednefs  of  the  ftalk,  and  the  colour  of  the  deeds,  which  is 

N n 2 green. 
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That  the  riched  foil  produces  the  moft  luxuriant  plant, 
and  that  good  feafons  accelerate  its  growth,  cannot,  I think, 
be  doubted ; but,  obferving  its  long  tap-root,  and  fpontaneous 
growth,  in  almod  every  dry  and  barren  favannah,  I am  con- 
vinced it  will  thrive  on  foils  that  are  fit  for  nothing  elfe.  The 
longed  dry  weather  will  not  totally  kill  it ; though  much  wa- 
ter will  have  that  effedt,  if  differed  to  remain  long  on  the 
plant. 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  are  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

The  land  being  properly  cleared  of  weeds,  £ec.  is  hoed  into 
fmall  trenches  of  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  afunder;%in  the  bottom  of  which,  the  feeds 
are  drewed  by  the  hand,  and  covered  lightly  with  mould ; but 
as  the  plants  ffioot,  the  field  mud  be  frequently  weeded  and 
kept  condantly  clean,  until  they  rife  and  fpread  diffidently  to 
cover  the  ground.  A bufhel  of  feed  is  fufficient  for  four  or 
five  acres  of  land. 

In  the  Wed  Indies,  the  bed  feafon  for  planting  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  month  of  March,  but  the  plant  will  flourish  at  any 
other  period ; and,  if  fown  in  new  land,  will  come  to  full 
bloflbm  (and  it  is  then  in  perfection)  in  about  three  calendar 
months.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  of  America,  the  feafon 
for  planting  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  fpring,  which 

green.  The  French  is  a fhort  bulhy  plant,  with  roundifh  leaves.  It  has  long 
crooked  pods,  and  its  feeds  are  yellow. 

i'N.  . varies 
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varies  much  in  thofe  countries.  If  the  plants  appear  above  CHAP, 
ground  by  the  firft  day  of  March,  they  will  be  fit  for  cutting 

^n,a-n — v-~— mu  ii  f 

about  the  twentieth  of  Augufl ; and  are  fometimes  equal  to 
the  beft  in  the  Well:  Indies. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries j that  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  feafonable  fituations,  they 
have  fometimes  four  cuttings  in  the  year  from  the  fame  roots, 
whereas  in  North  America  they  have  never  more  than  two, 
and  not  often  more  than  one.  The  plant  is  a child  of  the  fun, 
and  can  be  cultivated,  I doubt,  with  great  advantage,  no  where 
but  within  the  tropicks  (gj. 

But  that  fun  which  thus  improves  and  invigorates  the 
plant,  propagates  at  the  fame  time  an  infeCt  deftruCtive  to  it. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  grub  or  worm,  which  becomes  a fly,  and 
preys  on  the  leaves,  and  never  fails,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  dis- 
appoint the  planter’s  expectations  the  fecond  year  upon  the 
fame  land:  the  only  remedy  is  to  change  the  foil  every  year. 

The  want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  circumftance,  has 
probably  been  one  of  the  caufes  that  fo  many  perfons  have 
failed  of  late  years  in  their  attempts  to  revive  the  culture  of 
this  valuable  commodity.. 

If  this  deftmCtive  peft  be  happily  prevented,  or  greatly 
mitigated,  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  firft  cutting,  will  be 

(g)  The  ratoons,  or  fubfequent  growths  from  the  fame  plants,  ripen  in  fix  or 
eight  weeks ; but  the  produce  diminifhes  faft  after  the  fecond  cutting,  fo  that  it 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fow  the  feeds  anew  every  year. 

about 
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about  eighty  pounds  weight  of  what  the  French  call  pigeon' s~ 
neck. } cr  about  fixty  pounds  of  a quality  equal  to  the  Gua- 
timala.  The  produce  in  North  America  is  fometimes  nearly 
as  mucli ; but  when  Farenheit’s  thermometer  falls  to  6 o°,  the 
returns  there  are  very  uncertain,  both  in  quality  and  quantity; 
a greater  heat  being  absolutely  necelTary  both  for  vegetation 
and  maceration.  The  yielding  for  the  fubfequent  cuttings 
Somewhat  diminiffies;  but  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  if  the 
land  is  new,  about  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  Second  quality,  may 
be  expeded  annually,  from  all  the  cuttings  together,  and  four 
negroes  are  Sufficient  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  five  acres, 
befides  doing  other  occafional  work,  Sufficient  to  reimburfe  the 
expences  of  their  maintenance  and  clothing. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  the  dye  is  generally  conduded 
in  two  citterns,  which  are  placed  like  two  tteps,  the  one 
afcending  to  the  other.  The  higheft  (which  is  alfo  the  longett) 
is  called  the  Jieeper ; and  its  dimenfions  are  about  fixteen  feet 
Square,  and  two  feet  and  a half  in  depth.  There  is  an  aper- 
ture near  the  bottom  for  discharging  the  fluid  into  the  Second, 
which  is  called  the  battery , and  is  commonly  about  twelve 
feet  Square,  and  four  and  a half  in  depth.  Citterns  of  thefs 
dimenfions,  are  proper  for  about  Seven  acres  of  the  plant : but 
if  flone  work  cannot  eafily  be  ereded  for  want  of  materials, 
vats  of  ttrong  timber,  well  Secured  from  leakage,  will  anfwer 
as  well  (Jo). 

The 

(h)  There  is  alfo  required  a lime-vat,  fix  by  eight  feet  fquare,  and  four  feet 
deep ; and  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  tap  or  plug  hole  ought  to  be 

^placed 
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The  plants  are  cut  with  reap-hooks  or  Tickles,  a few  inches 
above  the  roots'/),  and  placed  by Jlrata  in  the  deeper,  until  it  is 
about  three  parts  full.  They  are  then  ftrongly  prefled  down 
by  boards  or  planks,  which  are  wedged  or  loaded,  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  buoying  up ; and  as  much  water  is  admitted 
as  the  weed  will  imbibe,  until  it  is  covered  four,  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  in  this  date  it  is  left  to  ferment,  until  the  pulp  is 
extracted : but  the  utmod  attention  and  nice  management  are 
now  required  j for,  if  the  duid  is  drawn  off  too  foon,  much 
of  the  pulp  is  left  behind;  and  if  the.  fermentation  is  too  long 
continued,  the  tender  tops  of  the  weeds  occadon  putrefaction, . 
by  which  all  the  dye  is  dedroyed. 
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To  obtain  a certain  knowledge  therefore  of  the  proper  de- 
gree of  fermentation,  has  hitherto  been  the  grand  defideratum 
of  the  cultivator.  Repeated  experiments  for  this  purpofe,  were 
made  fome  years  ago  in  the  idand  of  Hifpaniola,  under  the 
fandtion  and  encouragement  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
and  indrudtions  (which  were  faid  to  be  pradtifed  with  great 

placed  at  leaf!  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  to  leave  fumcient  room  for  the 
lime  to  fubfide,  before  the  lime-water  is  drawn  off  into  the  battery. 

(i)  Some  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  the  plants  Ihould  not  be  cut  nearer  the 
ground  than  fix  inches,  and  that  a few  branches  Ihould  be  left  on  the  Hem. — 
This  pradtice,  they  fay,  will  draw  up  the  fap  better,  and  produce  a more  luxu- 
riant ratoon  than  when  a naked  ftalk  only  is  left.  During  the  firft  cutting  it  is 
ufual  to  leave  fome  of  the  moll  flourilhing  ftalks  for  feed,  which  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  until  it  is  well  hardened  in  the  pod. — It  generally  requires  ten  bulhels 
of  the  pod  to  produce  a fingle  bulhel  of  clean  dry  feed  fit  for  fowing.  It  may 
idfo  be  obferved,  that  many  indigo  planters  have  a notion  that  the  plant  yields  the 
greateft  quantity  of  the  dye,  when  cut  at  the  full  of  the  moon. — Of  this  fadt  I 
can  aflert- nothing. 
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BOOK  fuccefs  by  Me  firs.  Dangdale  and  Mongon,  indigo  planters  in 
^ V-  that  ifiand)  were  published  by  authority,  to  this  effedt : 

“ After  the  indigo  has  been  fteeped  in  the  cittern  eight 
or  nine  hours,  draw  off  a little  of  the  water,  and  with  a pen 
dipped  into  it,  make  a few  flrokes  upon  white  paper.  The 
firff  will  probably  be  high  coloured,  in  which  cafe  the  indigo 
is  not  fufficiently  fermented ; this  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  lofes  its  cclour;  when  it  is 
arrived  at  the  true  point  of  fermentation.” 


It  is  aftonifhing  that  an  experiment  fo  fimple  in  itfelf,  if 
it  anfwers,  fhould  have  been  for  fo  many  years  unknown  to  the 
indigo  planters  in  general;  and  I confefs,  that,  although  I have 
had  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  a trial,  I am  myfelf  fomewhat 
doubtful  of  its  efficacy.  The  following  method,  which  I give 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lediard,  is,  I conceive,  attended  with 
much  greater  certainty : 

“ Let  a fmall  hole  be  made  in  the  deeper;  fix  or  eight 
inches  from  the  bottom,  exclufive  of  the  opening  or  aperture 
for  drawing  off  the  impregnated  water;  let  this  hole  likewife 
be  flopped  with  a plug,  yet  not  fo  firmly  but  that  a fmall 
ftream  may  be  permitted  to  ooze  through  it.  After  the  plants 
have  been  fteeped  fome  hours,  the  fluid  oozing  out  will  appear 
beautifully  green,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  ciftern,  from 
whence  it  drops  into  the  battery,  it  will  turn  of  a copperifh  co- 
lour. This  copperifh  hue,  as  the  fermentation  continues,  will 
* gradually 
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gradually  afcend  upwards  to  the  plug,  and  when  that  circum- 
ftance  is  perceived,  it  is  proper  to  Hop  the  fermentation. 

“ During  the  progrefs  of  this  part  of  the  bufinefs,  parti- 
cular attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  fmell  of  the  liquor  which 
weeps  from  the  aperture ; for  fhould  it  difcover  any  fournefs, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  let  the  fermented  liquor  run  immediately 
into  the  battery,  and  lime  water  of  fufHcient  ftrength  muft  be 
added  to  it,  until  it  has  loft  its  fournefs.  As  it  is  running  off, 
it  will  appear  green,  mixed  with  a bright  yellow,  or  ftraw  co- 
lour, but  in  the  battery  it  will  be  of  a moft  beautiful  green.” 

The  tinCture  being  thus  difcharged  into  the  battery,  it  is 
there  churned  or  agitated,  until  the  dye  begins  to  granulate,  or 
float  in  little  flakes  on  the  water.  This  was  formerly  done  in 
Jamaica  with  manual  labour,  by  means  of  paddles,  and,  in  the 
French  iflands,  by  buckets  or  cylinders  fixed  to  long  poles ; — 
but  far  more  convenient  machines  are  now  conftruCted,  in 
which  the  levers  are  worked  by  a cog-wheel,  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  a horfe  or  a mule.  When  the  fluid  has,  by  fuch  means, 
been  well  churned  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and,  being  tried  in  a cup  or  plate,  appears  curdled  or  coagulated, 
a ftrong  impregnation  of  lime-water  is  gradually  added,  not 
only  to  promote  a feparation,  but  likewife  to  fix  the  colour  and 
preferve  it  from  putrefaction.  But  the  planters  (as  Brown 
obferves)  “ muft  carefully  diftinguifh  the  different  ftages  of 
this  part  of  the  operation  alfo,  and  attentively  examine  the 
appearance  and  colour  as  the  work  advances,  for  the  grain 
paffes  gradually  from  a greenifh  to  a fine  purple,  which  is  the 
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proper  colour  when  the  liquor  is  fufficiently  worked  j too  fmall 
a degree  of  agitation  leaving  the  indigo  green  and  coarfe ; while 
too  vigorous  an  aCtion  brings  it  to  be  almoft  black.” 

* i , 

The  liquor  being  properly  and  fufficiently  worked,  and  the 
pulp  granulated,  it  is  left  undifturbed  until  the  flakes  or 
floculce  fettle  at  the  bottom,  when  the  incumbent  water  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  indigo  diftributed  into  fmall  linen  bags  to 
drain,  after  which  it  is  carefully  put  into  little  fquare  boxes  or 
moulds,  and  fuffered  to  dry  gradually  in  the  fhade ; and  this 
finishes  the  manufacture. 

To  what  has  been  faid  above  of  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
fuiting  itfelf  to  every  foil,  and  producing  four  cuttings  in  the 
year,  if  we  add  the  cheapnefs  of  the  buildings,  apparatus  and 
labour,  and  the  great  value  of  the  commodity,  there  will  feem 
but  little  caufe  for  wonder  at  the  fplendid  accounts  which  are 
tranfmitted  down  to  us  concerning  the  great  opulence  of  the 
firft  Indigo  planters.  Allowing  the  produce  of  an  acre  to  be 
300  lbs.  and  the  produce  no  more  than  4^.  fterling  per  pound, 
the  grofs  profits  of  twenty  acres  will  be  £.1,200,  produced  by 
the  labour  of  only  fixteen  negroes,  and  on  a capital  in  land  and 
buildings,  fcarce  deferving  confideration. 

Such,  without  doubt,  will  be  the  reader’s  firft  reflections. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  golden  hopes  which  lpeculations  like 
thefe  have  raifed  in  the  minds  of  thoufands,  have  vanifhed  on 
aCtual  experiment,  like  the  vifions  of  the  morning.  I think 
l have  myfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  eighteen  years’  refidence  in  the 
# ' Weft 
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Weft  Indies,  known  at  leaft  twenty  perfons  commence  Indigo 
planters,  not  one  of  whom  has  left  a trace  by  which  I can  now 
point  out  where  his  plantation  was  fttuated,  except  perhaps  the 
remains  of  a ruined  ciftern  covered  by  weeds,  and  defiled  by 
reptiles.  Many  of  them  too  were  men  of  knowledge,  forefight, 
and  property.  That  they  failed  is  certain,  but  of  the  caufes 
of  their  failure,  I confcfs  I can’  give  no  fatisfaCtory  account. 
I was  told  that  difappointment  trod  clofe  at  their  heels  at  every 
ftep.  At  one  time  the  fermentation  was  too  long  continued  j 
at  another,  the  liquor  was  drawn  off  too  foon.  Now 
the  pulp  was  not  duly  granulated,  and  now  it  was  worked  too 
much.  To  thele  inconveniences,  for  which  practice  would 
doubtlefs  have  found  a remedy,  were  added  others  of  a much 
greater  magnitude : the  mortality  of  the  negroes  from  the  va- 
pour of  the  fermented  liquor,  (an  alarming  circumftance,  that, 
as  I am  informed  both  by  the  French  and  Englifh  planters, 
conftantly  attends  the  procefs)  the  failure  of  the  feafons  and 
the  ravages  of  the  worm. — Thefe,  or  fome  of  thefe  evils,  drove 
them  at  length  to  other  purfuits,  where  induftry  might  find  a 
furer  recompence. 

Their  hiftory,  however,  furnifties  a new  illuftration  to  a 
very  trite  but  important  remark,  that  a manufacture  once 
deftroyed,  fcarce  ever  takes  root  again  in  the  fame  country. 
Of  the  caufes  from  which  the  general  culture  and  manufacture 
of  Indigo,  was  relinquished  in  Jamaica,  enough  has  been  faid 
by  other  writers  : yet  the  fame  arguments  which  induced  the 
Britilh  Government  to  burthen  this  commodity  with  duties 
under  which  it  funk,  are  ftill  urged  in  the  cafe  of  other  colonial 
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products,  and  will  continue  to  be  urged,  until  the  fame  fate 
attends  many  of  them  as  attended  Inaigo.  Of  the  monftrous 
folly  and  impolicy  of  loading  with  high  duties  an  article  fo 
effentially  neceffary  to  the  British  woollen  manufactory,  (put- 
ting colonial  confiderations  out  of  the  queftion)  the  Mother 
Country  is  I believe  at  length  fufficiently  convinced,  the  quan- 
tity of  Indigo  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  being,  I believe,  one  million  and  a half  of 
pounds,  of  which  five  parts  in  feven  are  purchafed  with  ready 
money  of  Grangers  and  rivals  ! 


COFFEE. 

SO  many  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the  hiftory  of 
coffee ; its  introduction  into  the  Weft  Indies  has  been  fb 
fully  traced  by  fome  writers,  and  its  properties  fo  ably  invefti- 
gated  by  others,  (above  all,  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Benjamin 
Mofeley)  (k)  as  hardly  to  leave  me  the  poflibility  of  offering 

any 

(<£)  See  the  “Treatife  on  the  hiftory,  property  and  effe&s  of  Coffee,  by 
Benjamin  Mofeley , M.  D.”  Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  to  the  late  en- 
creafed  ufe  of  this  fragrant  berry  in  all  parts  of  Europe  fo  much  as  this  per- 
formance; which,  for  medical  knowledge,  valuable  information,  and  difquilitions 
at  once  inftrudtive  and  entertaining,  has  not  its  equal.  It  has  gone  through 
five  editions  in  England  (the  firft  was  publifhed  in  1785)  and  has  been  tranflated 
and  publifhed,  in  the  French  language,  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Strafbourgh.  It  has 
been  tranflated  into  Italian  at  Milan  and  Rome.  It  has  been  publifhed  at 
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any  thing  new  on  thofe  fubjedts.  The  few  obfervations  there- 
fore which  I fhall  prefen  t.  to  my  readers  concerning  this  berry, 
will  relate  principally  to  its  culture  ; and  thefe  being  chiefly 
founded  on  adtual  experience,  may  perhaps  afford  fome  ufeful 
information. 

The  admirers  of  coffee  have  long  lamented  the  inferiority 
of  the  Weft  Indian  to  that  of  Mocha.  That,  many  of  the 
complaints  with  which  the  public  are  amufed  on  this  fubjedt, 
arife  from  affectation,  I have  not  a doubt.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  muft  be  admitted  that  the  charge  is  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  inafmuch  as  the  Weft  Indian  coffee  is  frequently 
drank  within  twelve  months  after  it  has  been  gathered  from 
the  tree;  and  that  the  flavour  improves  by  age,  there  is  not  a 
coffee  planter  in  the  Weft  Indies  fo  bigotted  to  his  own  pof- 
feftions,  as  wholly  to  deny. 

But  the  notion  that  the  coffee  itfel'f  is  naturally  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Eaft,  as  being  the  produdtion  of  a coarfer  and  lefs 
valuable  fpecies  of  the  tree,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  the 
circumftance  related  by  the  celebrated  gardener,  Mr.  Miller., 
“ that  from  plants  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  raifed 
in  Englifti  hot-houfes,  coffee  berries  have  been  produced 

Leyden,  Bruxelles,  and  Vienna,  and  is  in  circulation  in  the  German  language 
in  mod  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  growers  of 
coffee,  therefore,  are  under  greater  obligations  to  Dr.  Mofeley  than  perhaps  they 
are  apprifed  of;  for  it  has  increafed  the  confumption  of  coffee  unlverfally , and  in- 
troduced this  delicious  and  wholefome  beverage  into  places  where  it  was  before 
fcarcely  known  even  by  name.. 
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which,  at  a proper  age,  were  found  to  furpafs  the  very  beft 
Mocha  that  could  be  procured  in  Great  Britain.”  It  is  evi- 
dent thereiore  that  the  whole  difference  depends  on  the  foil 
and  climate,  mode  of  curing,  and  age. 

It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Roque,  and  other 
writers,  that  the  Arabian  coffee  is  produced  in  a very  dry  cli- 
mate ; and  flourifhes  rcoft  on  a fandy  foil,  or  on  mountainous 
dopes,  which  give  an  eafy  conveyance  to  the  rains.  The  pro- 
priety of  choofing  fimilar  fituations  in  the  Weft  Indies  (if  a 
fmall  berry,  beft  fuited  for  the  Englifh  market,  is  expedted)  is 
juftified  by  the  experience  of  every  coffee  planter. 

A rich  deep  foil,  frequently  meliorated  by  fhowers,  will 
produce  a luxuriant  tree,  and  a great  crop  ; but  the  beans, 
which  are  large,  and  of  a dingy  green,  prove,  for  many  years, 
rank  and  vapid.  It  is  fingular,  however,  that  the  North  Ame- 
ricans prefer  this  fort  to  any  other,  and,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  the  beft  cuftomers  at  the  Weft  Indian  markets,  the 
planters  naturally  enough  have  applied  their  labours  to  that 
cultivation  which  turned  to  the  beft  account. 

Happily  for  the  coffee  planters  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies, 
'the  Englifh  market,  by  a prudent  conceftion  of  Government  in 
1783,  was  rendered  more  open  to  them.  Before  that  period, 
the  duties  and  excife  on  the  importation  and  confumption  of 
Britifh  plantation  coffee  in  Great  Britain  were  no  lefs  than 
480  per  cent,  on  its  then  marketable  value.  Under  fuch  ex- 
actions, its  cultivation  in  our  fugar  iflands  rr.uft  (but  for  the 

American 
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American  market)  have  Jfhared  the  fame  fate  as  that  of  Indigo. 
The  great  and  important  reduction  of  one  fhilling  a pound 
from  the  excife  duties,  created  an  immediate  and  wonderful 
change  j and  while  it  promoted  the  intereft  of  the  planter,  it 
even  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  $ more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  coffee  having  been  brought  to  entry  in  1784 
than  was  entered  in  the  year  preceding ; increafing  the  fum 
total  of  the  duties  (though  reduced  two  thirds)  from. 
£.2,869  ior.  10 \d.  to  £.7,200  i$s.  ,gd.y  an  important 
proof,  among  others,  how  frequently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its> 
own  purpofe  ! 

As  the  Rritifh  demand  has  thus  increafed,  fo,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  has  declined,  having,  as  I conceive,  been 
transferred  in  a great  meafure  to  the  foreign  iflands.  It  is 
now  therefore  become  the  intereft  of  the  planter  to  change 
his  fyftem,  by  fuiting  the  nature  of  his  commodity  to  the  tafte 
of  his  new  cuftomers.. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  within  the  power  of  every  man,., 
whofe  plantation  is  already  fettled,  to  accomplilh;  but  affuredly 
it  is  a very  important  object  to  fuch  perfons  as  may  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  adventure  in  this  line  of  cultivation,  (in  a 
country,  where  every  fpecies  of  foil,,  and  choice  of  fituation, 
may  be  found)  to  know  beforehand  how  to  employ  their 
money  and  labour  to  the  greateft  advantage.. 

Coffee  indeed  will  thrive  in  every  foil  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies y a cold  ftiff  clay,  and  a fhallow  mould  on  a hot  marie, 

excepted.. 
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excepted.  In  both  which,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  trees 
perifh,  or  produce  nothing ; but  the  beft  and  higheft-flavoured 
fruit  is  unqueftionably  the  growth  of  either  a warm  gravelly 
mould,  a fandy  loam,  or  the  dry  red  hills  which  are  found  in 
almoft  every  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  Jamaica  efpecially. 
Frequent  (bowers  ©f  rain,  however,  are  friendly  to  its  growth, 
but  if  water  remains  long  about  the  roots,  the  tree  will  decay 
and  perifh. 


If  the  land  be  frefh  and  naturally  good,  coffee  plants  may  be 
let  out  at  all  leafons  of  the  year,  even  in  dry  weather,  and  they 
will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  provided  it  be  fcreened  from  the 
north  winds,  which  often  deftroy  the  bloffom ; and  fometimes, 
in  the  after  part  of  the  year  when  thofe  winds  prevail  moft, 
entirely  ftrip  the  tree  of  both  fruit  and  leaves ; blafting  in  a 
moment  all  the  hopes  of  the  planter. 


The  ufual  mode  of  planting  is,  to  line  out  the  land  into 
fquares  of  eight  feet ; in  other  words,  to  fovv  the  feeds,  or  fet 
out  the  young  plants,  eight  feet  diftant  from  each  other  on  all 
fides,  which  gives  fix  hundred  and  eighty  trees  to  each  acre ; 
and,  where  young  plants  are  eafily  procured,  they  are  preferred 
to  berries.  The  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  fet  out  are 
generally  felefted  of  about  two  feet  in  height.  They  are  cut 
cff  ten  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  care  is 
taken  to  dig  them  up  with  the  roots  as  entire  as  poffible.  The 
holes  in  which  they  are  fet,  are  made  large  enough  to  hold  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftem  and  all  the  roots  j and  the  upper  fibres 
are  buried  about  two  inches  under  the  furface.  But,  although 
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eight  feet  be  the  ufual  diffance  of  fetting  out  the  plants  in  all  C H A P. 
foils,  it  is  frequently  found,  in  rich  lands,  that  the  trees,  as  they 
grow  to  maturity,  become,  from  their  luxuriance,  fo  clofely 
intermingled  together,  as  to  impede  the  free  paffage  of  the 
air : In  fuch  cafes  it  is  thought  advifeable  to  cut  down  every 
fecond  row,  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  ground,  and  by 
well  moulding  the  flumps,  they  will  furnifh  a fucceffion  of 
healthy  young  trees,  while  the  rows  which  are  left  will  bear 
much  better  for  the  room  which  is  given  them.  Old  planta- 
tions (or  ’walks  as  they  are  called)  cut  down  in  this  manner,  not 
dug  up  and  replanted,  will  give  a tolerable  crop  the  fecond 
year ; and  the  operation  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a young  walk,  the  general  and  mod 
approved  fyflem  is  to  keep  the  trees  perfectly  clear  of  fuckers, 
and  to  rear  one  flem  only  from  one  root.  If,  therefore,  a 
healthy  fhoot  fprings  near  the  ground,  all  the  original  plant  is 
cut  off  clofe  above  it,  by  which  means,  when  the  plant  is 
moulded,  the  root  becomes  well  covered.  At  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  which  the  plants  generally  attain  the  third  year, 
the  trees  are  topped.  At  this  height,  a fingle  flem  gives  from 
thirty-fix  to  forty-two  bearing  branches,  and  the  pruning  re- 
quired annually,  is  to  leave  nothing  but  thofe  branches. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  effedt  of  a dif- 
ference of  feafons,  it  muff  be  difficult  to  fix  on  the  average 
produce  of  a coffee  plantation  by  the  acre.  In  rich  and  fpungy 
foils  a fingle  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  from  fix  to  eight 
pounds  of  coffee:  I mean  when  pulped  and  dried.'  In  a dif- 
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ferent  fituation,  a pound  and  a quarter  from  each  tree,  on  an 
average,  is  great  yielding;  but  then  the  coffee  is  infinitely 
better  in  point  of  flavour.  The  following  is,  I believe,  on  a 
medium,  as  accurate  a calculation  as  the  fubjedt  will  admit. 
Coffee  trees  raifed  from  old  trees,  in  lands  neither  very  poor 
nor  very  rich,  bear  the  fecond  year  from  the  new  growth  300 
pounds  weight  per  acre,  500  pounds  the  third  year,  and  from 
6 to  700  pounds  the  fourth.  If  the  trees  are  raifed  from 
young  plants,  no  produce  is  to  be  expected  until  the  third  year 
from  the  planting ; when  they  will  yield  very  little  ; the  fourth 
year,  about  700  pounds.  The  average  annual  produce  per 
acre  after  that  period,  if  the  walk  is  properly  attended  to,  may 
be  reckoned  at  750  pounds : and  one  negro  is  well  able  to 
take  proper  care  of  an  acre  and  a half. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  moft  important  bufinefs  of  the 
•coffee  planter,  i.  e.  the  gathering  in  his  crop,  and  the  mode  of 
curing  it  for  market.  The  practice  in  Arabia,  according  to 
'Le  Roque,  is  as  follows  : — “ When  the  planters  perceive  that 
the  fruit  is  come  to  maturity*,  they  fpread  cloths  under  the 
trees,  which  they  (hake  from  time  to  time,  and  the  ripe  fruit 
■drops  off.  The  berries  thus  collected  are  afterwards  fpread 
upon  mats,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  with  the  pulp  on  the  ber- 
ries, until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  which  requires  a confiderable 
time  ; after  which,  the  beans  are  extricated  from  its  outward 
incumbrance  by  the  preffure  of  a large  and  heavy  ftone  roller, 
when  they  are  again  dried  in  the  fun ; for  the  planters  confider, 
that,  unlefs  coffee  be  thoroughly  dry,  there  is  danger  of  its 
j heating. 
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heating.  It  is  then  winnowed  with  a large  fan,  and  packed 
for  fate.” 


CHAP. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fimple  method  mull  be  infi- 
nitely fuperior  to  any  other  for  preferving  the  genuine  flavour  of 
the  berry ; but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  additional 
price  which  the  planter  might  obtain  at  the  Britilh  market  for 
coffee  thus  gathered  and  prepared,  would  be  adequate  to  the 
value  of  the  time  and  labour  which  fo  tedious  a method  would 
neceffarily  require.  The  ufual  practice  in  the  Britilh  Weft 
Indies  is  as  follows:. — 


As  foon  as  the  berries  acquire  the  colour  of  a black  red  o-n 
the  trees,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  ripe  for  picking. 
The  negroes  employed  in  this  bufinefs  are  provided  each  with 
a canvas  bag,  with  a hoop  in  the  mouth  to  ke.ep  it  open.  It 
is  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  picker,  who  empties  it  occafion- 
ally  into  a bafket,  and  if  he  be  induftrious,  he  may  pick  three 
bufhels  in  the  day.  But  it  is  not  very  provident  to  urge  him 
on  too  fall,,  as  probably  a great  deal  of  unripe  fruit  will  in  that 
cafe  be  mixed  with  the  ripe.  The  ufual  practice  is  to  pick  the 
trees  at  three  different  ftages  of  ripenefs.  One  hundred  bufhels 
in  the  pulp,  frefh  from  the  tree,  will  give  about  one  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  merchantable  coffee. 

There  are  two  m'ethods  in  ufe  of  curing  or  drying  the 
bean : The  one  is,  to  fpread  the  frefh  coffee  in  the  fun,  in 
layers  about  five  inches  deep,  on  a Hoping  terras,  or  platform  of 
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BOOK  boards ; with  the  pulp  on  the  berry , which  in  a few  days  fer- 
V*  ments  and  difcharges  itfelf  in  a ftrong  acidulous  moifture,  and 
in  this  Hate  the  coffee  is  left,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  which, 
if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  will  be  in  about  three  weeks.  ‘ 
The  hulks  are  afterwards  feparated  from  the  feeds  by  a grinding 
mill  hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  or  frequently  by  pounding  them 
with  peftles  in  troughs  or  large  wooden  mortars.  Coffee  thus 
cured,  weighs  four  per  cent,  heavier  than  if  cured  without 
the  pulp. 

The  other  mode  is  to  remove  the  pulp  immediately  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a pulping 
mill,  confifting  of  a horizontal  fluted  roller,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  roller  is 
turned  by  a crank  or  handle,  and  adts  again!!  a moveable 
breafl-board,  which  being  fitted  clofe  to  the  grooves  of  the 
roller,  prevents  the  berries  from  palling  whole.  The  mill  is 
fed  by  a Hoping  trough,  and  the  aperture  of  the  trough,  from 
which  the  berries  drop  into  the  mill,  is  regulated  by  a vertical 
Aiding  board.  By  this  Ample  machine  a negro  will  pulp  a. 
bufhel  in  a minute.  The  pulp,  and  the  bean  (in  its  parchment 
lkin)  fall  promifcuoufly  together.  The  whole  is  then  walked 
in  wire  fieves,  to  feparate  the  pulp  from  the  feeds,  and  thefe 
are  immediately  fpread  open  to  the  fun  to  dry. 

There  prevails  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  coffee 
planters  on  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  two  different  methods  of  curing 
raw  coffee.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  moll  profitable,  as  being 
more  expeditious y but  I have  no  doubt  that  the  former  would 
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j>ive  the  bed  flavoured  coffee,  provided  the  fermentation,  which  CHAP, 
always  takes  place  when  the  raw  fruit  is  placed  in  heaps  W. 

on  the  platform,  could  be  prevented,  which  might  eafily  be  v " 

done  at  the  expence  of  a little  more  room.  The  blue  dingy 
green,  which  to  the  American  is  the  ted:  of  good  coffee,  is 
confidered  by  the  London  dealer  as  a proof  that  it  has  not  been 
fufiiciently  cured.  From  both  methods,  however,  the  coffee 
may  prove  very  good  with  the  powerful  affidance  of  its  great 
improver,  age. 

Hitherto,  I have  defcribed  the  pulping  mill  only.  There 
yet  remains  the  operation  of  grinding  off  the  parchment  fkin, 
or  membrane  which  immediately  envelopes  the  bean,  ' and  is 
left  after  the  pulp  is  removed.  It  is  done  by  a machine  which 
will  alfo  feparate,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dried  pulp  (if  the 
former  mode  of  curing  has  been  adopted)  much  more  expedi- 
tioufly  than  the  pedle  and  mortar. 

The  grinding  mill  confids  of  a perpendicular  axis,  fur- 
rounded  at  fome  didance  by  a circular  trough,  into  which  the 
coffee  is  thrown,  and  about  a foot  above  the  level  of  the  furface 
of  the  trough,  there  are  commonly  four  horizontal  arms  or 
fweeps,  tenanted  into  the.  axis,  and  dretching  fome  feet  beyond 
the  trough,  and  on  them  are  four  rollers,  fitted  to  run  in  the 
trough  on  the  arms  being  turned  round,  with  the  axis,  which  is 
done  by  mules  yoked  to  the  extremity.  The  rollers,  which 
are  generally  of  confiderabie  weight,  moving  round  in  the 
trough,  bruife  the  {kins.  of  the  coffee,  fo  as  to  render  them 
feparable  by  the  fan,  though  there  is  always  a proportion  left 
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BOOK  untouched.  When  it  appears  fufficiently  bruifed,  it  is  taken. 

V.  out  of  the  trough  and  put  to  the  fan,  which  clears  the  coffee 
’ from  the  chaff,  and  the  feeds  remaining  unground  are  feparated 
by  fieves  and  returned  to  the  mill;  which  will  clear  1,500 
pounds  of  coffee  in  a day.^ 

There  is  ft  ill  another  mode  of  curing  coffee,  both  with  and 
without  the  pulp,  and  that  is  by  means  of  ftoves.  But  it  is 
pradtifed  by  very  few  planters ; it  requiring  an  expenfive  appa- 
ratus in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond,  it  is  faid  that  the 
fmoke  of  the  fire  gives  a difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte  to  the 
berry.  I know  not  if  this  affertion  be  true:  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  nothing  imbibes  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  any  thing 
near  it,  fooner  than  coffee. 

For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  a matter  of  great  confequence  that 
proper  care  fhould  be  taken,  in  fhipping  it  for  Europe,  that 
it  be  not  put  into  parts  of  the  fhip  where  it  may  receive  the 
effluvia  of  other  freight.  “ Coffee  berries  (fays  Dr.  Mofeley) 
are  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe  exhalations  from  other 
bodies,  and  thereby  acquire  an  adventitious  and  difagreeable 
flavour.  Rum,  placed  near  to  coffee,  will  in  a fhort  time  fo 
impregnate  the  berries,  as  to  injure  the  tafte  in  a high  degree, 
and  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Miller,  that  a few  bags  of  pepper  on 
board  a fhip  from  India,  fome  years  fince,  fpoiled  a whole 
cargo  of  coffee.” 

The  few  preceding  obfervations  are  all  that  occur  to  me 
concerning  the  mode  of  cultivating,  and  preparing  for  market, 
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tfKis  far-famed  berry.  I fhall  conclude  the  fubjedfc  by  offering 
a fhort  eftimate  of  the  expences  and  returns  attending  its  cul- 
ture, which  I conceive  tends  more  to  the  encouragement  of 
induftry,  and  of  courfe  to  the  increafe  of  white  population  in 
the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  than  that  of  any  other  of  their  ftaple 
commodities ; its  produce  being  more  equal  and  certain  than 
that  of  any  plant  in  cultivation,  and  its  average  profits  more 
confiderable  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed. 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  If  fuch  were  the  facft,  its 
culture  would  have  been  more  general  in  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies.  This  obje&ion  has  been  anticipated  and  anfwered 
by  what  has  been  related  of  the  heavy  excife  duties  on  this 
commodity  in  Great  Britain  previous  to  1783.  To  fay  (as  is 
commonly  faid  in  the  cafe  of  all  duties  on  goods  imported)  that 
they  fall  on  the  confumer,  and  not  on  the  planter,  proves 
nothing;  for  if  the  price,  in  confequence  of  the  duties,  be- 
comes fo  high  as  that  the  confirmer  ceafes  to  purchafe,  the 
cffedt  is  equally  ruinous  to  the  cultivator,  as  >if  they  fell  imme- 
diately on  himfelf.  Nothing  more  clearly  demonftrates  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  article  was  greatly  affedted  by  the  Britifh 
duties,  than  the  comparative  quantities  imported  into  France 
and  England ; the  whole  annual  import  into  Great  Britain,  on 
an  average  of  five  years  (1783  to  178 7),  not  exceeding  five 
million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight ; whereas  the 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola  alone  has  produced  an  annual  fupply  of 
feventy  million  of  pounds  and  upwards. 

It  is  likewife  apparent,  that  fince  the  redu&ion  of  the  duties 
in  1783,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies, 
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in  Jamaica  efpecially,  has  made  a 'more  rapid  progrefs  than  in 
thirty  years  preceding.  Yet,  (as  Dr.  Mofeley  has  obferved) 
even  the  prefent  duty  of  fixpence  per  pound  is  too  high  to  ad- 
mit the  general  ufe  of  this  fragrant  beverage  among  all  clafles 
of  people.  What  then  muft  be  thought  of  the  former  exac- 
tion of  three  times  that  duty,  which  continued  for  fifty-one 
years  ? So  little  has  the  fcience  of  colonial  commerce  been 
underftood  or  adverted  to  ! 


Efimate  of  the  Ex  pence  and  Return  of  a Coffee  Plantation  in  the 
mountains  of  ’Jamaica , fourteen  miles  from  the  fea , calculated 
in  the  currency  of  that  i/landt  being  forty  per  cent,  worfe  than 
ferling ; viz. 


Firfi;  Cofi:  of  300  acres  of  mountain  land, 
of  which  one-half  is  referved  for  provi- 
fions  and  pafturage,  at  £.  3 per  acre  - 
Ditto,  of  100  negroes,  at  £-yo  per  head  - 
Ditto,  of  20  mules,  at  £.28 
Buildings  and  utenfils,  mills,  and  negro 
tools  ------ 

Expence  of  maintaining  the  negroes  the 
firft  year,  before  provifions  can  be  raifed 
(exclufive  of  other  annual  expences 
charged  below)  £.5  each 


£■ 


s.  d. 


900 

7.000  

56o 

2.000  — — 


5°  0 


10,960 

Compound  interefi:  for  three  years,  before 

any  return  can  be  expected,  at  6 per  cent.  2,093 


1 3’°53 

ANNUAL 
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Brought  up  - £ i3>°53  — 

ANNUAL  EXPENCES,  viz. 

White  overfeer  and  maintenance  - 200 

One  other  white  fervant  - - 70 

Medical  attendance  on  the  negroes  25 
Negro-fupplies,  viz.  clothing,  tools, 
falted  fifh,  and  other  provifions, 
exclufive  of  the  produce  of  their 
own  grounds  - - 200 

Colonial  taxes  - - - 100 


595 

3 

Total  for  three  years,  before  any 
return  can  be  expedted  - - 1785 

Compound  intereft,  as  it  arifes  in 
the  feveral  years  - - 221 

2,006  - — • — - 

Total  expence  - - JT.  15,059 


Returns  the  fourth  year , at  f.  4 per  cwt.  being  the  average  price 
of  Coffee  for  five  years  previous  to  1792  j viz. 

From  150  acres  of  young  coffee  may  be 

expedted  the  fourth  year  45,000  lbs.  - 1,800  
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BOOK  Deduct  annlialcharges  for  the  fourth 

year 595 

Sacks  and  faddles  » - - 40 

635 


Clear  profit  - - £.1,16 5 


(being  equal  to  £.y.  14J.  per  cent . on  the  capital.) 

Returns  the  fifth  and fubfequent  years ; viz. 

150  acres,  yielding  750  lbs.  per  acre, 

112,500  lbs.  at  £.4  - - - 4,500 

Dedudt  annual  charges,  as  before  - 595 
Sacks  and  faddles  - - 80 

Repairs  of  mills,  &c.  - 100 

Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  247  per  cent . 

#n  the  capital)  - - . - £•  3 >7*5 


+|4-  It  ought  to  have  been  obferved  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  eftimates  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  pages,  to  my  worthy 
friend  Samuel  Vaughan,  Efq,  of  St.  James’s  parifh  Jamaica,  Member  of  the 
Affembly  of  that  ifland,  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
Coffee  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  He  has  fince  favoured  me  with  the 
following  inte  re  fling  obfervations,  which  I have  great  pleafure  in  laying  before 
the  publick : 
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Observations  concerning  the  cultivation  of  COFFEE 
in  St.  Domingo,  and  its  probable  increafe  in  Jamaica,  if 
the  Slave  Trade  (hall  not  be  abolifhed  by  Adt  of  Par- 
liament. 

THE  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1770,  exported 
only  five  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  but  in  1784,  a bounty 
of  40  livres  per  ton  having  been  allowed  to  flave  vefiels  arriv- 
ing from  Africa,  and  in  17S6,  a further  bounty  of  200  livres 
per  head  on  Haves  imported,  the  import  of  negroes  increafed 
annually  from  12  and  15,000  to  25  and  30,000 ; and  the  effedt 
in  that  colony  of  this  augmentation  of  African  labourers  was  a 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  every  fpecies  of  cultivation ; but  that  of 
coffee , almoft  exceeds  belief;  for  the  export  of  this  article 
in  1789  had  increafed  to  above  76  millions  of  pounds, 
which,  valued  at  the  prefent  price  (90  fhillings  per  cwt.), 
is  equal  to  £.3,420,000  fterling  ! Of  this  enlarged  ex- 
port, no  lefs  than  25  millions  of  pounds  (worth  £.1,250,000 
fterling)  were  produced  between  the  years  1786  and  1789; 
and  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  crop  of  1792  (if  the  trour 
bles  had  not  intervened)  would  have  been  80  millions, To 
little  had  the  depreciation  at  market,  from  the  additional  quan- 
tity brought  to  fale,  affedled  the  cultivation.  It  feems  proba- 
ble, that  the  ex'^flive  price  of  the  Mocha  and  Eaftern  coffee 
had  formerly  the  effedt  of  a prohibition  of  the  ufe  of  this  be- 
verage among  the  middling  and  lower  claffes  of  people  in 
Europe;  for  the  quantity  raifed  in  this  fingle  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo  was  fo  great,  the  increafe  of  its  cultivation  fo  rapid, 
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and  the  price  of  W eft  Indian  coffee,  though  2 s.  3 d.  per  lb.  lefs 
than  that  of  Mocha,  ftill  continuing,  at  the  time  of  thegreateft 
export,  at  a profitable  height  for  the  cultivator ; that  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  thefe  fads,  but  by  fuppofmg  the  con- 
fnmers  to  be  augmented  by  new  and  numerous  people.  On 
this  fuppofition,  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  the  extent  to  which 
the  cultivation  of  this  article  in  the  Weft  Indies  may  be  car- 
ried. It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  it  will  equal  that  of  fugar,  nor  is 
it  likely,  as  in  the  cale  of  fugar,  to  be  checked  by  importation 
from  the  Eaft,  inafmuch  as  it  has  rifen  to  its  prefent  wonderful 
importance  in  the  Weft  Indies,  notwithftanding  the  rivalry  of 
both  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  Levant. — The  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  coffee  produced  in  St.’  Domingo  (upwards  of  one 
thoufand  coffee  plantations  having  been  deftroyed)  will  mod 
certainly  be  felt  in  a remarkable  manner  for  feme  years  to  come  : 
many  perfons  from  thence  are  of  opinion,  that  the  exportation 
will  be  reduced  at  leaft  one  half  (that  is,  forty  millions  of 
pounds)  fuppefing  even  that  the  prefent  rebellion  was  to 
terminate  without  further  devaluation.  The  export  from  the 
whole  Britifh  Colonies  in  1787  did  not  amount  to  four, millions 
of  pounds;  and  therefore,  excepting  by  new  cultivation,  they 
cannot  fupply  the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the  troubles  in  St„ 
Domingo,  nor  is  the  reft  of  the  Weft  Indies  able,  to  make  it 
up;  for  fince  thefe  troubles,  the  price  has  augmented  near 
one-fourth,  viz.  from  70 s.  to  90.1.  This  advance  of  price 
will,  if  not  (as  in  former  times)  checked  by  additional  du- 
ties, be  a premium  to.  all.  Weft.  India  Iflands  where  there  are 
mountains;  and,  as  cultivation  cannot  be  carried  on  in  St.. 
Domingo,  for  fame  time,  to  its  former  extent,  for  various-. 
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rcafons,  it  is  likely  to  be  a premium  of  fome  degree  of  per-  CHAP, 
manency.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Jamaica:  the  export  of  coffee  IV. 
from  thence,  before  1783,  never  exceeded  850,000  pounds, 
notwithftanding  the  fevera!  mcafures  that  were  taken  by  the 
Aflembly  to  encourage  its  cultivation.  The  reduction  took 
place  in  1^83,  cf  the  excife,  :o  6 \d.  per  pound,  and  this  feems 
to  have  had  an  immedlat;  influence  ; for  at  the  fourth  year  from 
this  event,  when  we  fh  uld  naturally  expeft  the  fir fl  appearance 
of  an  efFe£t,  there  was  a confident  ble  inc  eafe  of  export ; and  in 
three  years  more,  the  produce  was  nearly  trebled,  it  exceeding 
2 1 millions.  In  this  fituation  we  flood  when  the  difturbances 
took  place  at  St.  Domingo : it  is  now  fixteen  months  fince 
the  commencement  of  th  t rebellion,  and  bj  the  return's  juft 
made  from  the  feveral  parifihes,  it  appears,  that  21,011  ne- 
groes are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Jamaica. 

I will  fuppefe,  however,  that  one-fourth  of  thefe  may  be  en7 
gaged  in  other  ohjefts  conneded  with  coffee,  ftill  there  will 
remain  15,759  negroes  employed  folely  in  railing  of  this 
article ; who,  according  to  common  calculation,  when  the 
plants  are  all  at  full  growth,  (viz.  in  1797)  fhould  make  a 
return  of  about  fixteen  millions  of  pounds  ; that  is  above 
eighteen  times  as  much  as  was  produced  before  1783,  and. 
feven  times  as  much  as  was  produced  laft  year.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica  are  already  fettled,  the 
highlands,  generally  lpeaking,  are  improper  for  fugar,  but 
proper  for  coffee  j they  are  new,  they  are  equal  to  near  two- 
thirds  of  Jamaica : the  ifland  is  now  well  interfered  with- 
roads,  See.  See.  In  fhort,  the  country  is  prepared,  and  the 
time  is  proper,  for  it.. 
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From  all  thefe  circumftances,  taken  together,  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  conclude,  that  if  labourers  fliall  continue  to  be  procured 
from  Africa  at  moderate  prices,  and  every  advantage  be  made 
of  the  prefent  moment,  we  fhall  eftablifh  in  Jamaica  a mod: 
extenfive  cultivation  of  coffee,  which,  as  an  export  ftaple,  will 
be  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  ex- 
ceeding in  value  the  ftaple  of  fugar.  But  this  new  and  im- 
portant commerce  is  entirely  dependent  on  a continued  impor- 
tation of  labourers.  The  increafe  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
to  the  extent  here  fuggefted  is,  in  the  prefent  times,  of  pecu- 
liar confequence  in  two  other  points  of  view:  Firft,  it  will 
augment  the  number  of  that  middle  clafs  of  Whites  who, 
though  not  rich  enough  to  live  in  a diftant  country,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  opulent  and  independent  to  fupport  their  families  in 
comfort  and  competence  in  a refidence  on  their  own  eftates \ 
fecondly,  mountain  fettlements  in  general  increafe  in  Negro 
population,  being  more  healthy  than  the  low  lands.  The 
firft  circumftance  will  add  to  our  fecurity,  fo  neceflary  at  pre- 
fent, and  which,  at  all  periods,  we  have  in  vain  attempted,  by 
other  means,  to  effecft.  The  fecond  opens  a profpedt  of  an 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  at  no  diftant  period  of 
time,  by  natural  caufes,  which  will  gradually  take  place  with- 
out giving  reafon  for  complaint  to  any  body  of  men. 

Jamaica,  1793. 
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HAVING  thus  copioufly  treated  of  the  cultivation  of 
thofe  products  which  chiefly  give  value  and  importance 
to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  contri- 
bute, in  a very  eminent  degree,  to  the  weal.h,  commerce,  , 
and  navigation  of  the  parent  ftate,  it  is  the  lefs  neceflary 
for  me  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  minor  ftaples;  yet 
thefe  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked  in  a comprehenfive 
furvey  of  the  tropical  kingdom ; neither  indeed  are  they 
to  be  confidered  as  unimportant,  except  by  comparifon 
with  thofe  rich  and  profitable  commodities  of  which  fo 
much  has  been  faid  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  remaining  clafles,  of  which  I fhall  briefly  treat,  are 
cacao , ginger , arnotto , aloes , and  piemento.  As  my  obferva- 
tions  will  be  few,  they  will  be  chiefly  practical  and  com- 
mercial j a fyftematical  defcription  of  each  being  to  be 
found  in  Sloane,  Brown,  Hughes,  and  other  writers. 

CACAO. 

THE  cacao  or  chocolate  nut,  a produ&ion  equally  delicate, 
wholefome  and  nutritive,  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  conveyed  to  Hifpaniola  from  fome 
of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain;  where,  befides  affording  to  the 
natives  an  article  of  nourifhment,  it  ferved  the  purpofe  of 
6 money ; 
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'BOOK  money ; and  was  ufed  by  them  as  a medium  in  barter ; otic 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  nuts  being  confidered  of  much  the 
1 v ; fame  value  as  a ryal  by  the  Spaniards.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  feems  probable,  that  if  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South 
America  were  emigrants  from  Europe  or  Afia,  they  mud  have 
detached  themfelves  at  an  early  period,  before  metals  were  con- 
verted into  coins,  or  from  fome  fociety  which  had  made  but 
moderate  advances  in  civilization. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  cacao  Hill  forms  a. 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  its  cultivation  is  conducted 
in  the  following  manner.  Having  chofen  a fpot  of  level  land  (a 
deep  black  mould  is  preferred)  Sheltered  round  with  a thick 
wood,  fo  as  to  be  well  fcreened  from  the  wind,  efpecially  the 
north,  and  caufed  it  to  be  cleared  from  all  manner  of  flumps 
and  weeds,  the  planter  digs  a number  of  holes  at  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  distance,  each  hole  being  about  a foot  in  length 
and  width,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  deep.  In  the  mean  time, 
having  Selected  the  largeSt  and  faireft  pods  of  the  cacao  when 
full  ripe,  he  takes  out  the  grains  and  puts  them  into  a veffel  of 
water.  Such  of  them  as  fwim  are  rejected  ; the  others,  being 
waShed  clean  from  the  pulp  and  Skinned,  are  Suffered  to  remain 
in  the  water  till  they  begin  to  fprout,  at  which  time  they  are 
fit  for  planting.  The  owner  then  takes  the  banana,  or  fome 
other  large  leaves,  and  places  one  leaf  within  the  circumference 
of  each  hole,  fo  as  to  line  it  round ; leaving  however  the  fides  of 
the  leaf  Some  inches  above  the  ground,  after  which  he  rubs 
in  the  mould,  very  lightly,  till  the  hole  is  filled.  He  then 
Selects  three  nuts  for  each  hole,  and  plants  them  triangularly, 

by 
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'by  making  a fmall  opening  for  each  with  his  finger,  about  two 
inches  deep,  into  which  he  puts  the  nuts,  with  that  end  down- 
wards from  which  the  fprout  ifiues,  and  having  lightly  covered 
them  with  mould,  he  folds  over  the  leaf,  and  places  a fmall 
ftone  on  the  top  to  prevent  its  opening.  In  this  manner  he 
plants  his  whole  walk,  or  orchard.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  plants  will  generally  be  found  to  rife  above  the  earth. 
The  leaves  are  then  opened,  that  their  growth  may  not  be  im- 
peded; but,  in  order  to  Ihelter  them  from  the  fun,  other  leaves 
or  branches  are  placed  round  the  hole;  for  which  purpofe  thofe 
of  the  palm  kind  are  generally  chofen  (for  having  a ftrong 
Item,  they  are  eafily  fixed  in  the  earth)  and  they  are  changed 
as  often  as  they  decay,  for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  months.  It 
•is  alfo  thought  advifable  to  plant  fome  other  tree  (the  ery- 
'thrina  or  bean-tree  is  generally  chofen  for  this  purpofe)  to  the 
fouth-wefi:  of  the  cacao  plant,  which  may  grow  up  with  it,  and 
ferve  it  for  ihelter ; — but  it  mud  always  be  remembered,  that 
•young  cocao  trees  will  flourish  only  in  the  ihade. 

If  all  the  three  nuts  placed  in  each  hole  fpring  up,  it  is 
thought  neceffary,  when  the  plants  are  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  high,  to  -cut  one  of  them  clown.  The  other  two,  if 
they  fpread  different  ways,  are  fometimes  fu fibred  to  remain  ; 
but  it  felciom  happens -that  all  the  nuts,  or  even  more  than  one 
-of  them,  will  take  root,  which  is  the  reafon  of  planting  three 
an  a hole. 

'Th  e fifth  year  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and  the  eighth  attains 
its  full  perfe&ion.  It  then  produces  in  general  two  crops  of 

y-ox.  II.  Rr  fruit 
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fruit  in  the  year,  yielding  at  each,  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
weight,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafons;  and  it  will  fometimes 
continue  bearing  for  twenty  years;  but  the  fame  delicacy  of  (la- 
mina which  marks  its  infancy,  is  vifible  in  all  the  liases  of  its 
growth.  It  is  obnoxious  to  blights,  and  (brinks  from  the  firfl 
appearance  of  drought.  It  has  happened  that  the  great eil  part 
of  a whole  plantation  of  cacao  trees  have  perifhed  in  a (ingle 
night,  without  any  vilible  caufe.  Circumilances  of  this  nature, 
in  early  times,  gave  rife  to  many  fuperilitious  notions  concern- 
ing this  tree,  and,  among  others,  the  appearance  of  a comet 
was  always  considered  as  fatal  to  the  cacao  plantations. 

In  fpite  however  of  the  influence  of  comets,  and  notwith- 
standing the  Care  and  precaution  that  are  requilite  in  the  firft 
eltablifhment  of  a cacao  plantation,  it  is  certain  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant  was  both  extenfive  and  fuccefsful  in  the 
Britifh  fugar  iflands,  for  many  years  after  they  had  become 
fubjedt  to  the  Britifh  government.  Blome,  who  publifhed  a 
Short  account  of  Jamaica  in  1672,  fpeaks  of  cacao  as  being  at 
that  time  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export : <f  there  are,  fays 
he,  in  this  illand,  at  this  time,  about  fixty  cacao  walks  (planta- 
tions) and  many  more  now  planting.”  At  prefent  I believe 
there  is  not  a (ingle  cacao  plantation  from  one  end  of  Jamaica 
to  the  other.  A few  fcattered  trees,  here  and  there,  are  all 
that  remain  of  thofe  flourifhing  and  beautiful  groves  which 
were  once  the  pride  and  boaft  of  the  country.  They  have 
withered,  with  the  indigo  manufadture,  under  the  heavy  hand 
of  ministerial  exadtion.  The  excife  on  cacao,  when  made  into 
cakes,  rofe  to  no  lefs  than  twelve  pounds  twelve  (hillings  per 
owt.  exclufive  of  eleven  (hillings  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny, 
1 .paid 
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paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  ; amounting  together  to  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  per  ce?it<  on  its  marketable  value! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  error  ofimpofing  fuch  heavy  im- 
pofitions  on  our  own  colonial  growths,  is  at  length  became 
fufficiently  manifeft. 

After  all,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  our  fugar 
iflands  can  never  again  enter  into  competition  with  the  Spanifli 
Americans  in  the  cultivation  of  the  article  of  which  I treat. 
At  prefent  the  only  cacao  plantations  of  any  account,  in  our 
colonies,  are  in  Grenada  and  Dominica;  and  the  quantity- 
annually  exported  from  both  thofe  iflands  cannot,  I believe,  be 
eflimatedon  an  average  at  more  than  four  thoufand  bags  of  one 
hundred  weight  each,  which  may  be  worth,  at  the  London, 
market,  between  ten  and  eleven  thoufand  pounds  fterling  (f). 


GINGER, 

THIS  grateful  aromatick  root  had  a very  early  introduction 
into  Hifpaniola,  and  I fhould  not  have  fuppofed  it  an  exotick, 
but  that  Acofta  relates  it  was  conveyed  from  the  Eaft  Indies  to 
New  Spain  by  a perfon  named  Francifco  de  Mendoza. 

If 

(f)  The  cacao  tree,  both  in  fize  and  fhape,  fomewhat  refembles  a young 
blackheart  cherry . The  flower  is  of  a faffron  colour,  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
pods,  which  in  a green  ftate  are  much  like  a cucumber,  proceed  immediately  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches.  As  they  ripen,  they  change  their 
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If  fach  was  the  fad:,  the  Spanifll  Americans  mud  have  enter- 
tained very  high  expectations  of  profit  from  its  culture,  and 
carried  it  to  a great  extent  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time ; it 
appearing  from  the  fame  author,,  that  no  lefs  than  22^05-3  ewt. 
were  exported  by  them  to  Old  Spain  in  the  year  1547.. 

Ging-er-  is  diftinguiihed  into  two  forts,  the  black  and  the 
white;  but  the  difference  arifes  wholly  from  the  mode  of 
curing;  the.  former  being  rendered  fit  for  prefervation  by  means 
of  boiling  water;  the  latter  by  infoktion ;.and,.as  it  is  found  ne- 
cefiary  to  feied  the  fairefi:  and  founded:  roots  for  expofure  to 
the  fun,  white  ginger  is  commonly  one-third  dearer,  than  black 
in  the  market. 

In  the.  cultivation  of  this  root  no  greater  dull  or  care  is  re- 
quired than  in  the  propagation  of  potatoes  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  planted  much  in  the  fame,  manner ; but  is  fit  for 

colour,  and  turn  to  a fine  bluifh  red,  almoft  purple,  with  pink.- coloured  veins. . 
This  is  the  common  fort ; but  there  is  a larger  fpecies,  .which  produces  pods  of  a 
delicate  yellow  or  lemon  colour.  Each  pod  may  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty 
nuts  or  kernels,  not  unlike  almonds,  which  are  again  inclofed  in  a white  pulpy 
fubftance,  foft  and  fweet,  and  immediately  enveloped  in  a parchment  thelL-  Thefc 
nuts,  being  firfh  fimply  dried  in  the  fun,  are  packed  for  market,  and  require  very 
little  preparation,-  after  removing,  the  (hell,  to  be  made  into  good  chocolate. 
The  cakes  which  are  generally  u fed  under  this  name  in  England,  appear  to  me 
to  be  compofed  of  not  more  than  .one-half  genuine  cacao;  the  remainder  I take  to 
be  flour , and  Caflile  foap.  Confidered  medicinally,  chocolate  is  faid  to  be  too  heavy 
for  weak  and  relaxed  ftomachs  ; but  in  the.  Weft  Indies,  experience  abundantly 
demonftrates  that  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  balfamick  and  reftorativc. — Colonel 
Montague  James  of  Jamaica,  who  was  the  firft  white  perfon  born  after  the  con- 
queft  of  the  ifiand  by  the  Englifh,  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  four, 
and  for  the  laft  thirty  years  of  his  life  ufed  fcarce-any  other- food  than  chocolate.- 

digging. 
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digging  only  once  a year,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving 
it  in  fyrup.  In  that  cafe,  it  mull  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  months,  while  its  fibres  are  tender,  and  full  of 
lap.  Ginger  thus  prepared  makes  an  admirable  fweetmeat ; 
but  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  defcription,. 

It  feems  to.  me  that  this  commodity  is  growing  greatly 
out  of  ufe  in  Europe,  and'  its  cultivation  in  the  Well  Indies 
dec.reafes  in  confequence.  The  average  quantity  exported 
annually  from,  the  B.ritifh  ifl'ands  may  be  ftated  at  ten  thoufand. 
bags  of  one  cwt.  of  which  60.00  are  the  produce  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  remainder  (except  a very  finall  part  frcm  Dominica) 
is  raife-d  in  Jamaica.  Its  medium  price  at  the  London  market*, 
is  forty  fhillings  the. hundred  weight^.. 


A R N A T T a.. 

This  production  is  indigenous,  and' was  called  by  one  clafis. 
of  Indians  roucou,  and  by  another  achiotte.  Of  its  prefen  t. 
name  I know  not  the  derivation.  Its  botanical  name  is  bixa.. 
It  is  a fiirub  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,, 
and  produces  oblong  hairy  pods,  fomewhat  refembling;  thosfe 
of  a chefnut.  Within  thefe  are  thirty  or  forty  irregularly  figured  , 
feeds,  which  are  enveloped  in  a pulp  of  a bright,  red  colour*, 
and  unpleafant  fmell,.,  in  appearance,  like  the  fort  of  paint 
called  red  lead  when  mixed  up  with  oil  j and  as  paint  it  was  ufed  ; 

(g)  Jamaica  alone,  in  1738,  exported  20,933  bags,  of  one  cwt.  each,  and  8864.-, 
lbs.  in  calks — An  acre  of  freih  land,,  with  favourable  feafons,  will  yield. about.; 
140. lbs.  annually., 

by. 
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BOOK  by  fome  tribes  of  the  Indians,  in  the  fame  manner  as  woad  by 
V.  the  ancient  Britons. 

L— > 

Of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I know  nothing,  becaufe 
molt  of  the  arnatto,  {hipped  at  prefent  from  our  own  iflands, 
is  I believe  gathered  from  trees  growing  fpontaneoufly.  The 
method  of  extracting  the  pulp,  and  preparing  it  for  market,  is 
limply  by  boiling  the  feeds  in  clear  water,  till  they  are  perfectly 
extricated ; after  which  the  feeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  water 
left  undiflurbed  for  the  pulp  to  fubfide.  It  is  then  drawn  off, 
and  the  fediment  diftributed  into  lhallow  veffels,  and  dried 
gradually  in  the  {hade. 

Arnatto  thus  prepared  is  mixed  up  by  the  Spaniih  Ame- 
ricans with  their  chocolate;  to  which  it  gives  (in  their  Opinion) 
an  elegant  tinCture,  and  great  medicinal  virtue.  They  fuppofe 
that  it  Rrengthens  the  ftomach,  Hops  fluxes,  and  abates  febrile 
fymptoms ; but  its  principal  confumption,  I believe,  is  among 
painters  and  dyers.  I am  informed  that  it  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
the  Dutch  farmers,  to  give  a richnefs  of  colour  to  their  butter, 
and  , very  fmall  quantities  of  it  are  faid  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  in  Englifh  dairies.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  no  great  commercial  importance,  and  the  demand  for  it 
is  not  fufficient  to  encourage  much  attention  to  its  cultivation. 


ALOES. 

The  moft  valuable  fpecies  of  aloes  is  that  of  the  ifland  of 
Socotora  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  introduction  of  which  in  our 

Weft 
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Weft  Indian  colonies,  has  hitherto  been  unaccountably  neg- 
lected. The  fpecies  called  the  hepatick,  is  the  only  fort  known 
to  our  planters,  and  even  of  this,  the  cultivation  in  the  Britifh 
dominions  is,  I believe,  at  prefent,  wholly  confined  to  the  ifland 
of  Barbadoes,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
from  Bermudas.  It  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  and  will  thrive 
in  foils  the  moft  dry  and  barren.  The  mode  of  extracting  and 
preparing  the  juice  is  as  follows*: 

The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  carefully  cleanfed 
from  the  earth,  or  other  impurities.  It  is  then  diced,  and 
cut  in  pieces,  into  fmall  hand-bafkets  or  nets.  Thefe  nets  or 
bafkets  are  put  into  large  iron  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water, 
and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out,  and  frefh 
parcels  fupplied,  till  the  liquor  is  ftrong  and  black. 

At  this  period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  a ftrainer  into 
a deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  to 
depofit  its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn 
off  by  a cock,  and  again  committed  to  the  large  iron  veffel.  At 
firft  it  is  boiled  brifkly,  but  towards  the  end  the  evaporation  is 
flow,  and  requires  conftant  ftirring  to  prevent  burning.  When 
it  becomes  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds, 
or  calabafhes,  for  fale,  and  hardens  by  age. 


PIEMENTO,  or  ALLSPICE. 


;I  close  my  catalogue  with  one  of  the  moft  elegant  pro- 
ductions 
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BOOK  duddons  in  nature ; a production  which  rivals  the  moft  va- 
y_*  luable  fpecies  of  the  Eaft,  combining  the  flavour  and  pro- 
perties of  many  of  thofe  fpices ; and  forming  (as  its  popular 
name  denotes)  an  admirable  fubftitute,  and  fuccedaneum  for 
them  alL 

The  piemento  trees  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more  particularly  on  hilly 
Situations  near  the  fea,  on  the  northern  fide  of  that  ifland; 
where  they  form  the  moft  delicious  groves  that  can  poffibly 
be  imagined ; filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  giving  reality, 
though  in  a very  diftant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet’s 
defcription  of  thofe  balmy  gales  which  convey  to  the  delighted 
voyager 

“ Sabean  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhore 
•Of  Araby  the  bleft. 

Cheat’d  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  ocean  fmiles.” 

This  tree  is  purely  a child  of  nature,  and  feems  to  mock 
all  the  labours  of  man,  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or  improve 
its  growth : not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young 
plants,  or  to  raife  them  from  the  feeds,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  not  found  growing  fpontaneoufly,  having  fucceeded. 
The  ufual  method  of  forming  a new  piemento  plantation 
?(in  Jamaica  it  is  called  a walk)  is  nothing  more  than  to  ap- 
propriate a piece  of  wood  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
plantation  already  exifting,  or  in  a country  where  the  feat- 
ured trees  are  found  in  a native  flate,  the  woods  of  which 
Eefog  fallen,  the  trees  are  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  ground, 

4 till 
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till  they  become  rotten  and  perifh.  In  the  courfe  of  twelve  CHAP, 
months  after  the  firfl:  feafon,  abundance  of  young  piemento  IV. 

plants  will  be  found  growing  vigoroufly  in  all  parts  of  the  v— 1 

land,  being,  without  doubt,  produced  from  ripe  berries  fcat- 
tered  there  by  the  birds,  while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford  them 
both  fhelter  and  ffiade.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  la..d  a thorough  cleanling,  leaving  fuch 
only  of  the  piemento  trees  as  have  a good  appearance,  which 
will  then  foon  form  fuch  groves  as  thofe  I have  defcribed, 
and,  except  perhaps  for  the  firfl:  four  or  five  years,  require 
very  little  attention  afterwards, 

I do  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  the  vegetable  creation,  a tree 
of  greater  beauty  than  a young  piemento.  The  trunk,  which 
is  of  a grey  colour,  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  altogether  free  of 
bark,  rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  then 
branches  out  on  all  fides,  richly  clothed  with  leaves  of  a deep 
green,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree ; and  thefe,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  are  beautifully  contraffed  and 
relieved  by  an  exuberance  of  white  flowers.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  leaves  are  equally  fragrant  with  the  fruit,  and  I ain 
told,  yield  in  diftillation  a delicate  odoriferous  oil,  which  is 
very  commonly  ufed,  in  the  medicinal  difpenfaries  of  Europe, 
for  oil  of  cloves. 

Soon  after  the  frees  are  in  bloffom,  the  berries  become  fit  for  ' 
gathering ; the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as 
the  pulp  in  that  ftate,  being  moift  and  glutinous,  is  difficult  to 
cure,  and,  when  dry,  becomes  black  and  tafielefs.  It  is  im- 
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BOOK  poftible  however  to  prevent  fome  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mix- 
v-  ing  with  the  reft ; but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  great,  the 
price  of  the  commodity  is  confiderably  injured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand  ; — one  labourer  on  the  tree,  em- 
ployed in  gathering  the  fmall  branches,  will  give  employment 
to  three  below  (who  are  generally  women  and  children)  in 
picking  the  berries;  and  an  induftrious  picker  will  fill  a bag  of 
70  lbs.  in  the  day.  It  is  then  fpread  on  a terrace,  and  expofed 
to  the  fun  for  about  feven  days,  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  lofes 
its  green  colour,  and  becomes  of  a reddifh  brown,  and  when 
perfectly  dry  it  is  fit  for  market. 

The  returns  from  a piemento  walk  in  a favourable  feafon 
are  prodigious.  A fingle  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  i^olbs. 
of  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the  dried  fpice ; there  being 
commonly  a lofs  in  weight  of  one-third  in  curing ; but  this, 
like  many  other  of  the  minor  productions,  is  exceedingly  un- 
certain, and  perhaps  a very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once 
in  five  years.  The  price  in  the  Britifh  market,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  fluctuates  accordingly,  but  I believe  its  average,  for 
fome  years  paft,  may  be  put  at  ten-pence  the  pound,  including 
the  duty,  which  is  three -pence. 

This,  though  certainly  a much  greater  price  than  the  com- 
modity bore  in  former  years,  gives  however  fo  little  profit  to 
the  owner,,  compared  with  that  of  fome  other  productions* 
that  the  growth  of  piemento decreafes  every  year;  many  beau- 
tiful walks  being  daily  cut  down,  and  the  land  appropriated  to 
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the  cultivation  of  fugar.  Its  annual  export  from  Jamaica 
(the  only  one  of  our  colonies  which  produces  piemento)  is 
about  fix  thoufand  bags  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
each. 


I HAVE  now  finiftied  all  that  I propofed  to  offer  on 
Weft  Indian  productions  and  agriculture.  The  fubjeCt  is  na- 
turally dry  and  forbidding,  and  having  wearied  myfelf,  I have 
ho  doubt  that  I have  exhaufted  the  patience  of  others.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  I have  had  to  conduCt  my 
readers  through  a path — not  ftrewed  with  rofes,  but — per- 
plexed with  briars,  and  hitherto  almoft  untrodden.  In  fuch  a 
purfuit,  I may  perhaps  be  content  to  give  up  all  pretenfions  to 
the  happy  talent  of  blending  pleafure  with  inftrudtion,  fatisfied 
with  the  homely  praife  of  being  ufeful  to  the  moft  ufeful  part 
of  the  community. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK, 
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The  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

BOOK  VI. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMERCE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Colonial  Fflablifhments. — Of  the  Captain  General  or  Chief  Gover- 
nor , his  Powers  and  Privileges. — Some  Reflections  on  the 
ufual  Choice  of  Perfons  for  this  high  Oflice. — Lieutenant  Ge- 
neraly  Lieutenant  Governor , and  Prefldent. — Of  the  Councily 
their  Oflice  and  Functions. — Origin  of  their  Claim  to  a Share 
in  the  Legiflature. — Its  Neceflity , Propriety , and  Legality  con - 
fldered. — Some  Corrections  in  the  Conflitution  of  this  Body  pro - 
pofed • 

TH  E Britifh  eftablifhments  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  com- 
monly termed  king's  governments,  in  contradiftindlion  to 
the  proprietary  and  charter  governments  which  were  known  in 

North 
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North  America  ; and,  from  what  has  been  dated  in  fome  pre- 
ceding parts  of  this  work,  the  reader  mull  have  obferved,  how 
very  nearly  their  internal  conftitutions  conform  to  that  of  the 
mother-country.  Their  different  orders  of  judicature  are 
eXadtly  like  thofe  of  England,  and  their  legiflatures,  in  gene- 
ral, rel'pedtively  confift  of  three  diftinft  branches;  /.  e.  a gover- 
nor, reprefenting  the  crown,  a council  or  upper  houfe,  and  a 
body  of  delegates  reprefenting  the  people  at  large.  The  two 
firft  are  neceffarily  imperfed:,  becaufe  they  are  not  indepen- 
dent ; but  the  members  of  the  lad  are  more  fairly  and  equally 
chofen  by  their  condiments,  than  thofe  of  the  Britifh  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  powers 
and  privileges  claimed  and  exercifed  by  thefe  feveral  branches 
refpedively,  in  their  own  little  fydem,  and  whence  derived, 
I fhall  now  briefly  treat.  And  fird  of  the 


GOVERNOR. 

Every  chief  governor  in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  is  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain. 
He  receives  through  courtefy  the  title  of  excellency,  and  is 
veiled  with  the  following  powers  : 

First,  as  captain -general  and  commander  in  chief,  he  has 
the  a&ual  command  of  all  the  land  forces  within  his  govern- 
ment (except  only  when  a general  officer  is  employed  on  the 
daff)  and  he  commiffions  all  officers  of  the  militia.  He  ap- 
points the  judges  of  all  the  different  courts  of  common  law, 
and  even  thefe  gentlemen,  in  all  the  iflands  I believe  (Jamaica 
c excepted 
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excepted  fa))  hold  their  feats  daring  the  governor’s  good  CHAP, 
pleafure.  He  nominates  and  fuperfedes  at  will,  the  cuftodes 
of  the  feveral  parishes,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  other  fubor- 
dinate  civil  officers ; and  although  in  refpedt  to  fome  of  the 
above  appointments  and  difmiffions,  he  is  directed  to  alk  the 
advice  of  his  council,  this  direction  is  of  little  avail,  inafmuch 
as  the  members  of  this  body  are  themfelves  liable  to  be  fuf- 
pended  by  the  governor,  on  the  mofl  frivolous  pretences,  or 
even  without  any  caufe  affigned ; a circumftance,  by  the  way, 
which  not  unfrecpiently  happens ; and  having  thus  reduced  the 
board  under  a number  limited  by  his  inftruffcions,  he  can  fill 
up  the  vacancies  injtanter , with  fuch  perfons  as  will  be  properly * 
obedient . He  has  authority,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
fummon  general  affemblies;  he  appoints  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  and  when  met,  he  poffeffes  a negative  voice  in  the 
legiflature,  for  without  his  confent,  no  bill  paffes  into  a law ; 
and  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  alone  ffiall  judge  needful, 
adjourn,  prorogue,  and  diffolve  all  fuch  general  affemblies.  He 
has  the  difpofal  of  all  fuch  civil  employments  as  the  crown 
does  not  difpofe  of;  and  with  refpedt  to  fuch  offices  as  are 
ufually  filled  up  by  the  Britiffi  government,  if  vacancies  hap- 

(a)  By  an  a&  pafied  in  Jamaica  in  1781,  intituled,  “ An  a£t  to  make  the 
places  of  -the  judges,  See.  more  permanent  and  refpe&able,”  it  is  declared  that  no 
judge  {hall  be  removed  but  by  the  king’s  pleafure,  fignified  under  his  majefty’s 
fign  manual.  It  is  provided  however  that  the  governor,  with  the  confent  of  five 
of  his  council,  may  fufpend , until  the  king’s  pleafure  be  known,  accounting  to 
his  majefty  for,  and  delivering  to  the  party  fufpended  a copy  of  his  reafons  in 
writing  for  fuch  fufpenfion.  This  provifo  feems  to  me  to  render  this  a£t  in  a 
great  meafure  nugatory. 
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pen,  the  governor  appoints  pro  tempore , and  the  perfons  fo  ap- 
pointed are  entitled  to  all  the  emoluments,  until  they  ^re  fu- 
perfeded  at  home,  and  until  the  perfons  nominated  to  fuper- 
fede  them,  arrive  in  the  colony.  The  governor  claims  the 
privilege  alfo,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and  has  been  known  fre- 
quently to  exercife  it,  of  fufpending  fuch  civil  officers  even  as 
adt  immediately  under  the  king’s  authority,  or  by  commiffion 
from  the  boards  of  treafury  and  admiralty,  in  high  and  lucra- 
tive employments,  as  the  attorney  and  advocate-general,  the 
colledtors  of  the  cufloms,  &c.  and  of  nominating  other  perfons 
to  adt  in  their  room,  until  the  king’s  pleafure-  fhall  be  known 
therein.  To  all  which  is  added  authority,  when  he  fhall 
judge  any  offender  in  criminal  matters  a fit  objedt  of  mercy,  to 
extend  the  king’s  gracious  pardon  towards  him,  except  only  in 
cafes  of  murder  and  high  treafon  ; and  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
governor  is  permitted  to  reprieve  until  the  fignification  of  the 
royal  pleafure. 


Secondly,  the  governor  has  the  cuftody  of  the  great  feal, 
and,  in  moll  of  the  colonies,  prefides  folely  in  the  high  court 
of  Chancery.  Indeed,  in  fome  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  as 
we  have  feen,  the  council  fit  as  judges  in  the  court  of  Chancery 
with  the  governor : Procefs  however  is  iffued  by  the  governor 
alone,  and  teffed  in  his  name ; and  in  general  the  governor 
exercifes  within  his  jurifdidtion,  the  fame  extenfive  powers 
as  are  poffeffed  by  the'  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 
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Thirdly,  the  governor  is  Ordinary,  and  collates  to  all  va-  CHAP, 
cant  church  benefices.  He  hath  alfo  the  power  of  granting  I* 
probate  of  wills,  and  adminiftration  of  the  effects  of  perfons 
dying  inteftate.  He  grants  licences  for  marriages,  • and  li- 
cences for  fchools,  &c.  and  is  foie,  judge  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  co-nfiffcorial  or  ecclefiaftical  law. 

Fourthly,  the  governor  prefides  in  the  court  of  error,  of 
which  he  and  the  council  are  judges,  to  hear  and  determine. all 
appeals,  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  error,  from  the  fuperior  courts 
of  common  law. 

Fifthly,  the  governor  is  alfo  vice-admiral  within  the  ex- 
tent of  his  government.  As  fuch,  he  is  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  jetfan,  jlotfam,  &c.  and  in  time  of  war,  he  ifiues  his  warrant 
to  the  judge  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  to  grant  commif- 
lions  to  privateers  ( b J. 

Lastly,  a colony-governor,  befides  various  emoluments 
arifing  from  fees,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  efcheats,  has  an  ho- 
nourable annual  provifion  fettled  upon  him,  by  adf  of  af- 


(b)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  court  of  vice- 
admiralty  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  iv  of  Geo.  111.  chap.  15,  is  inverted  with  a 
concurrent  jurifdiction  with  the  courts  of  record,  in  cafes  of  forfeitures  and  pe- 
nalties incurred  by  the  breach  of  any  a£t  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade  and 
revenues  of  the  Britilh  colonies  in  America  ^ and  in  profecutions  in  this  court, 
all  queftions,  as  well  of  fact  -as  of  law,  are  decided  by  the  judge  alone,  without 
the  intervention  of  a jury.  The  judge  is  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  colo- 
nifts  complain  with  great  reafon  of  this  law,  as  a direct  violation  and  infringe- 
ment of  their  heft  and  deareft  conftitutional  rights. 
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BOOK  fembly,  for  the  whole  term  of  his  adminiftration  in  the  co- 
VI.  lony.  For,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  proftitute 
the  dignity  of  his  ftation  by  improper  condefeenfions  to  lead- 
ing men  in  the  aflfembly,  he  is  retrained  by  his  inftrudions 
from  accepting  any  falary,  unlefs  the  fame  be  fettled  upon  him 
by  law,  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  after  his  entrance  into  the 
government,  and  exprefsly  made  irrevocable  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  refidence  in  the  adminiftration.  And  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a wife  and  moil  neceffary  reftridion. 

Armed  with  fuch  various  authorities,  and  poflefling  fuch 
tranfcendent  pre-eminence  and  privileges  as  I have  defcribed, 
it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  from  the  common  fallibility  of  human 
nature,  that  every  colony-governor  (placed  at  fo  great  a dis- 
tance from  the  mother-country)  fliould,  on  every  occafton,  bear 
his  faculties  meekly.  Great  caution  is  therefore  undoubtedly  ne- 
ceffary,  on  the  part  of  a British  minifter,  in  the  choice  of  perfons 
for  a truft  of  fo  great  weight  and  dignity ; the  powers  with  which 
our  plantation-governors  are  inverted  being  more  extenfive  than 
thofe  which  the  laws  of  England  allow  to  the  fovereign  him- 
felf.  It  is  however  a melancholy  truth,  that  party  merit,  and 
connedions,  are  commonly  the  moft  forcible  recommendations 
with  which  a candidate  for  a diftant  government  can  prefent 
himfelf ; and  that  perfons  equally  devoid  of  charader,  ability, 
and  fortune,  have  fometimes  been  fent  to  prertde  in  our  moft 
important  fettlements,  as  if  jurtice  and  publlck  virtue  were  bert 
adminiftered  and  promoted  by  men  moft  diftinguifhed  for  igno- 
rance and  profligacy,  and  that  they  would  prove  the  bert  pro- 
9 tedors 
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tedtors  of  other  people’s  fortunes,  who  by  vice  and  profufion  CHAP, 
had  diffipated  their  own ! I. 

In  nominating  to'an  office  which  is  a conftituent  part  of  the 
legislature,  which  has  power  to  controul  the  administration  of 
executive  juftice,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  has  the  foie  exercife  of  the 
vaft  and  extenfive  jurifdidtion  appertaining  to  a court  of  equity, 
it  might  be  fuppofed  that  a prudent  minifter,  among  other 
qualifications  in  the  perfon  feledted,  would  confider  that  fome 
little  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  conftitution  o^ England  is 
indifpenfibly  requifite.  It  is  remarkable,  however;  that  the 
military  profeffions.  (which  certainly  are  not  eminent  for  fuch 
/ kind  of  knowledge)  are  found  to  fupply  moil  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  elevated  to  this  high  Station.  It  were  unjuft, 
at  the  fame  time,  not  to  allow  that  fome  of  thefe  have  ac- 
quitted themfelves  in  the  civil  department  with  extraordinary 
reputation  and  honour.  Both  the  late  Sir  William  Trelawney 
and  Sir  Bafil  Keith,  who  fucceffively  adminiftered  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica,  were  educated  from  early  youth  in  the  navy; 
yet  pofteffing  found  judgments  and  upright  intentions,  their 
condudt  as  governors  gave  abundant  Satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  . the  colony,  without  incurring  the  disapprobation  of  the 
crown;  and  their  names  will  be  remembered  there  with  reve- 
rence, fo  long  as  worthy  governors  ffiall  be  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  (c).  But  thefe  are  rare  inftancesj 

and 


( c ) Soon  after  the  above  was  written,  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe,  in  an  untimely  grave,  their  highly  valued  and  molt  lamented  go- 
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and  it  muft  generally  be  admitted,  that  the  appointment  to 
high  civil  offices  of  men  whofe  education  and  pad  purfuits 

have 


vernor,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham,  who  was  appointed  captain-general  of  that 
ifland  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  and  died  in  his  government  in  October  1791. 
This  nobleman  was  educated  in  the  army;  and,  with  the  franknefs  and  firm- 
nefs  of  the  foldier,  polTefTed  very  extraordinary  talents  for  civil  employment.—* 
His  merit  as  Chancellor  furpafied  all  that  the  vvarmefl:  of  his  friends  had  pre- 
dicted. He  difplayed  a calmnefs  of  temper,  and  a clearnefs  of  conception  which 
the  captious  andfubde  perplexities  of  forenfick  argument  could  notdifturb  or  elude. 
His  mind  was  ftrong,  quick,  penetrating,  found,  and  decifive;  but  the  prominent 
feature  of  his  character,  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  cafes  and  on  every  occafion, 
was  a manly  and  unfhaken  intrepidity.  He  neither  courted  nor  dreaded  any  man 
living;  proceeding  ftrait  forward  in  the  plain  path  of  his  duty,  without  fear,  favour, 
or  afFeCtion. — At  his  firft  entrance  into  the  government, his  manners  were  thought 
ungracious  ; but  his  talents  and  virtues  were  foon  happily  experienced,  and  he 
than  became  the  moft  popular  of  all  governors.  The  Roman  people  difplayed 
not  greater  affliction  at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  than  was  manifefted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  the  lofs  of  Lord  Effingham.  The  afTembly  voted  a 
magnificent  funeral  for  the  remains  of  his  Lordfhip,  and  another  for  thofe  of  the 
Countefs  of  Effingham,  who  died  a fhort  time  before  him.  They  likewife  or- 
dered a monument  to  be  ereCted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  virtues,  and 
the  author  of  this  work  had  the  honour  of  drawing  up  the  infeription  thereon ; 
•which  is  as  follows ; 


To  the  Memory  of 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Baron  Howard, 
Captain-General  and  Chief  Governor  of  this  Ifland, 
in  the  years  1790  and  1791; 

And  of  Katherine  his  Wife. 

The  latter,  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  day  of 
O&ober,  1791, 

In  a voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
in  His  Majefty’s  Thip  Diana: 


The 


Itave  not  given  them  opportunities  of  acquiring  much  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  our  limited  government,  is  a 
very  dangerous  experiment.  Perfons  of  this  clafs,  with  the 
purefl:  intentions,  are  eafily  milled  by  felfilh  and  interelled  men* 

The  former,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month, 

The  third  week  after  the  melancholy  return  of  the  Diana 
with  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Confort, 
whom  he  feemed  unwilling  to  furvive, 

And  with  whom  he  was  depofited  in  the  fame  grave. 

Thus,  united  in  their  lives 
by  the  moft  tender  and  exalted  ties,— ■ 

He — the  fond  and  indulgent  Hufband, 

She — the  cheerful  and  obedient  Wife, — » 

In  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided ! 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  fo  illuftrious  a pattern  of  conjugal  affe&ion: 

To  manifeft  the  publick  fenfe 
erf  the  many  publick  and  private  virtues  of  their 
refpe&ed  Governor,; 

And  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity, 

The  clearnefs  of  that  fagacity, 

The  extent  of  that  knowledge. 

And  the  purity  and  firmnefs  of  that  integrity, 
which  rendered  his  adminiftration 
The  boaft  and  fecurity  of  a grateful  people. 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
having  caufed  the  remains  of  this  noble  and 
lamented  pair  to  be  interred  with  funeral  honours 
at  the  publick  expence,  the  whole  Houfe 
attending  each  proceffion  as  Mourners, 

As  a farther  teftimony  of  merited  efteem 
Infcribe  this  Monument. 
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BOOK  whom  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  deficiencies  compels 
^ h them  to  confult. — Even  while  actuated  by  honefl  and  laudable 
motives,  they  may  violate  irreparably  the  firft  principles  of  law 
and  a free  conftitution,  by  eflablifhing  fatal  precedents  which 
no  integrity  of  intention  can  fandtify.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  late 
chief  juflice  of  Georgia,  relates,  that  a governor  of  a province 
in  North  America  (at  that  time  a Britifh  colony)  ordered  the 
provoft-marfhal  to  hang  up  a convidt  fome  days  before  the 
time  appointed  by  his  fentence,  and  a rule  of  court  for  his  ex- 
ecution. “ He  meant  well,  fays  Stokes,  but,  being  a military 
man,  conceived  that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve  after  fentence, 
he  had  power  to  execute  alfo  when  he  pleafed ; and  the  cri- 
minal was  adtually  hanged  as  the  governor  ordered,  nor  could 
his  excellency  be  perfuaded,  that,  by  this  very  adt,  he  was 
himfelf  committing  felony.” 

An  anecdote  not  lefs  curious  than  the  former  is  related  by 
the  fame  author  of  another  military  governor,  who,  it  feems, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  fufpend  a gentleman  from  his  feat  in 
the  council,  for  no  other  reafon  than  marrying  his  daughter 
without  his  confent. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the  mifchief 
to  the  publick,  exclufive  of  the  precedent,  was  not  very  great. 

' I could  produce,  however,  many  an  inftance,  in  the  condudt 

of  governors,  in  which  fomething  more  would  appear,  I am 
afraid,  than  mere  folly,  and  the  ignorant  mifapplication  of  au- 
thority. But  the  talk  is  invidious,  and  I willingly  decline  it. 
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LIEUTENANT  GENERAL,  LIEUTENANT  CHAP. 
GOVERNOR,  and  PRESIDENT.  L 

In  a government  comprehending  feveral  iflands,  as  that  of 
the  Leeward  Charaibean  Iflands,  there  is  commonly  appointed, 
together  with  the  captain -general  or  chief  governor,  a lieute- 
nant-general, who  is  next  in  fucceffion.  He  is  ufually  lieute- 
nant-governor likewife  of  one  of  the  iflands  included  within 
the  general  government,  each  of  which,  in  the  abfence  of  the 
captain- general  from  that  particular  ifland,  has  its  affairs  admi- 
niflered  by  a lieutenant-governor,  or  the  prefident  of  the  coun- 
cil, mofl  commonly  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor is  on  the  fpot ; this  appointment,  in  fact, 
being  nothing  more  than  the  grant  of  a penflon  of  200/.  a year, 
which  is  paid  by  the  crown.  In  Jamaica  it  is  feldom  that  a 
lieutenant-governor  is  appointed  duVing  the  refidence  on  the 
ifland  of  a captain-general,  there  being  no  eftablifhment  or  pro- 
vifion  for  fuch  an  officer  holding  a dormant  commiffion ; who 
has  therefore  neither  power  nor  profit.  He  is  not,  as  lieute- 
nant-governor, entitled  even  to  a feat  in  the  council.  On 
the  refignation,  or  abfence  on  leave,  of  the  captain-general,  a 
lieutenant-governor,  if  not  prefent,  is  frequently  fent  over,  who 
then  fucceeds  to  the  fupreme  command,  and  receives  the  full 
•emoluments  of  the  government  fdj. 

Mr, 

(d)  The  following  inftance  of  minifterial  (Economy  may  amufe,  but  cannot 
furprife,  my  readers  in  the  colonies. — About  the  year  1767,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Lanfdowne,then  Earl  of  Shelburne,  was  Secretary  of  State,  an  application  was  made 
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Mr.  Long  is  of  opinion  that  a prefident  of  the  council, 
taking  upon  him  the  government  on  the  demife  or  abfence  of 
a governor  or  lieutenant-governor,  cannot  legally  diffolve  the. 
houfe  of  affembly,  nor  iffue  writs  for  calling  a new  one;  be- 
caufe  he  has  no  exprefs  commiffion  from  the  Sovereign  under 
the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  giving  authority  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

to  his  lordfhip  by  fome  gentlemen  of  Jamaica,  then  refiding  in  England,  for  a pro- 
vifion for  a lieutenant-governor,  who  fhould  refide  within  the  ifland  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  captain-general.  The  reafon  affigned  was,  to  prevent  a devolution 
of  the  government  to  the  prefident  of  the  council.  Lord  Shelburne  had  no  other 
objection  to  the  meafure  than  an  unwillingnefs  to  faddle  either  the  mother-country 
or  the  colony  with  additional  expence. — But  finding,  among  other  emoluments 
of  the  captain-general,  that  he  derived  about  1000/.  fterling  per  annum  from  the 
command  of  a fortification  at  Port  Royal,  called  Fort  Charles,  and  conceiving  the 
other  appointments  of  the  chief  governor  to  be  fufficiently  liberal,  his  lordfhip 
fiipulated  with  the  next  governor,  Sir  William  Trelawney,  that  he  fhould  refign 
Fort  Charles  to  lieutenant-governor  Dalling,  on  condition  of  refidence.  Thus 
were  the  wifhes  of  the  gentlemen  gratified,  and  a provifion  made  for  a lieutenant- 
governor,  without  expence  either  to  Great  Britain  or  Jamaica;  and,  confidering 
withal  that  Sir  William  Trelawney  was  the  minifter’s  friend,  the  condudt  of 
Lord  Shelburne  in  the  bufinefs  was  highly  commendable,  and  bore  the  features 
of  honour. — But  mark  the  refult.  In  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, General  Dalling,  by  the  demife  of  Sir  William  Trelawney,  fucceeded  to 
the  chief  command:  and  the  new  minifter,  confidering  ioo cl.  per  annum  no 
defpicable  object,  inftead  of  continuing  Fort  Charles  as  a provifion  for  a lieutenant- 
governor,  feized  on  it  for  his  own  ufe,  and  foon  after  2ffigned  its  profits  over  to 
one  of  his  dependants,  who  has  enjoyed  it  ever  fince.  Thus  the  ifland  fuiTers  the 
fame  inconveniency  it  complained  of  before,  with  the  burthen  of  providing  iooo/. 
a year  for  a pcrfon  who  neither  refides  within  the  ifland,  nor  has  any  other  con- 
nection with  it ; for  the  fort  is  generally  commanded  by  his  deputy’s  deputy, 
to  whole  very  name,  it  is  probable,  the  principal  himfelf  is  a flranger. 
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THE  COUNCIL. 

The  members  of  this  board  are  feverally  appointed  by  the 
Royal  mandamus,  directed  to  the  governor,  and  counterfigned 
by  the  fecretary  of  date,  and  the  names  of  the  feveral  members 
for  the  time  being  are  inferted  in  the  governor’s  inftrudions. 
In  Jamaica  their  full  complement,  is  twelve : in  fome  of  the 
fmaller  idands  ten,i and. in  cafe  of  as  many  vacancies,  by  death, 
abfence,  or  fufpenfion,  as.  reduce  the  board  under  /even,  the  go- 
vernor or  commander  in  chief  is  impowered  to  fill  up  to  that 
number,  but.no  further.  Their  privileges,  powers,  and  offices, 
are  thefe : 

First-  They  are  by  courtefy  feverally  addrefied,  in  the 
colonies.  Honourable ; they  take  precedency  next  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief ; and,  on  the  death  or  abfence.  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-general,  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  eldeft  member 
of  the  council  fucceeds  to  the  government,  under  the  title  of 
Trefident. 

Secondly..  They  are  a council  of  fiate,  the  governor  or 
commander  in  chief  prefiding  in  perfon,  to  whom  they  Hand  in 
the  fame  relation  as  the  privy-council  in  Great  Britain  does  to 
the  Sovereign.  But  although  every  plantation-governor  is  ; 
directed  by  his  ioftru&ions  to  advife  with  his  council  on  moft 
occafions,  I do  not  know  that,  in  his  executive  capacity,  he. 
is  abfolutely  bound  to  abide  by  their  advice.  I conceive  that 
he  is  competent  to  ad,  in  moft  cafes,  not  only  without,  but 
Vol.  IXj.  U u 
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even  againft  their  concurrence  : he  may,  it  is  true,  by  fo  doing* 
incur  the  king’s  difpleafure  j but  his  proceedings  are  never  the- 
lefs  efficient  and  legal  within  the  colony. 

Thirdly.  They  are  named,  in  every  commiffion  of  the 
peace,  as  juftices  throughout  the  colony  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

Fourthly.  The  council,  together  with  the  commander  in 
chief,  fit  as  judges  in  the  court  of  error  or  court  of  appeal  in 
civil  caufes  from  the  courts  of  record  j and  in  fome  of  the 
iflands  two  or  more  of  the  members  fit  with  the  governor  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  as  affiflant  commiffioners  of  the  great 
feal,  as  I have  elfewhere  related ; appeals  from  chancery  there-  * 
fore  lie  not  before  them,  but  are,  by  the  king’s  order,  avoked 
before  his  majefty  himfelf  in  council. 

Fifthly.  The  council  is  a conftituent  part  of  the  legifla- 
ture;  their  confent  being  neceffiary  in  the  enabling  of  laws. 
In  this  capacity  of  legiflators,  they  fit  as  the  upper  houfe,  and 
in  moft  of  the  colonies,  diftindt  from  the  governor  claim  pri- 
vilege of  parliament,  order  the  attendance  of  perfons,  and  the 
produdtion  of  papers  and  records,  and  commit  for  contempts; 
enter  protefts  on  their  journals  after  the  manner  of  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  have  their  chaplain,  clerk,  uffier  of  the  black 
rod,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  thought  flrange  that  one  and  the  fame  body  of 
men  ffiould  adt  in  two  fuch  different  capacities  and  fundtions, 
as  a privy-council  fworn  to  fecrecy  and  fidelity,  and  an  upper 
houfe  of  legiflature;  “ the  admitting  fuch  a diftindtion,  fays  a 
late  governor,  may  be  fuppofed  even  to  free  them  from  all 
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obligations  of  the  oath  they  take  as  counfellors : becaufe  their 
•duty  to  the  people,  as  legiflators,  may  feem  to  oblige  them 
very  frequently  to  fupport  opinions  repugnant  to  a governor’s 
fchemes  ( ej” 

But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  the  governor’s 
fchemes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  repugnant  to  the 
true  interefts  of  the  people,  their  oppofition  to  fuch  fchemes 
cannot  be  deemed  a violation  of  their  oath  of  fidelity;  nor 
does  it  neceflarily  follow  that  they  thereby  divulge  what  they 
have  fworn  to  keep  fee  ret. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  at  large  refiding  within 
the  colonies,  have  much  more  caufe  of  apprehenfion  than  their 
governors,  from  the  exiftence  and  exercife  of  legiflative  autho- 
rity, in  fo  unstable  a body  as  the  board  in  queftion : For 
although  its  individual  members  ought  to  be,  and  I believe 
indeed  commonly  are,  men  of  weight  and  property  in  their 
refpe.dtive  countries,  yet  a territorial  qualification  is  not  in- 
difpenfibly  necefiary  to  their  appointment,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
members  chofen  into  the  afiembly.  Perfons  therefore  may  be, 
and  I am  afraid  in  former  times  have  been , nominated  to  the 
council,  who  have  no  natural  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  no  community  of  interefts  with  its  inhabitants,  and 
. who  confider  themfelves  wholly  at  the  governor’s  difpofal,  and 
bound  to  fupport  all  his  meafures,  however  incompatible  with 

(e)  This  opinion  of  Governor  Lyttelton  is  quoted  more  at  large  in  the  Hiftory 
.of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Long,  vol.  I.  p.  156. 
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the  general  good.  Again  : From  the  power  which  the  gover- 
nors affnme  of  arbitrarily  infli&ing  the  rod  of  fufpenfion,  the 
Foard  has  not  liability  fufficient  to  infure  refped  to  its  refolu- 
tions.  It  has  neither  ftrength  nor  independency.  Sach  of 
the  members  therefore  as  have  property  in  the  country,  may 
perhaps  fometimes  find  themfelves  in  a more  difagreeable  pre- 
dicament than  even  thofe  who  have  none ; for  they  may  be 
compelled  to  vote  as  a governor  fhall  dictate,  in  fupport,  poffi- 
bly,  of  meafures  ruinous  to  the  community  in  which  all  their 
concerns  are  centered,  or  be  expofed  to  the  affront  of  publick 
degradation  ; to  the  confequent  malignant  mifconftrudtions  of 
the  vulgar ; and  perhaps  to  the  contempt  of  their  own  minds, 
in  having  accepted  a ftation  which  lubjecfts  them  to  cenfure, 
for  honeftly  difcharging  the  duties  of  it. 

I do  not  indeed  know  that  many  great  evils  have  actually 
been  felt  by  the  colonifls  at  large,  from  the  inefficiency  and 
inftability  of  this  body.  However,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of 
the  Britifh  government,  not  merely  to  correct  exifting  abufes, 
but  alfo  to  obviate  and  prevent  (as  far  as  human  forefight  will 
permit)  fuch  as  may  poffibly  or  probably  happen ; many  in- 
telligent perfons  have  been  led  to  controvert  the  claim  of 
the  council  altogether  to  a participation  in  the  legiflature. 
They  deny  that  this  claim  derives  any  juft  fupport  either  from 
analogy  to  the  conftitution  of  the  parent  ftate,  from  the  royal 
delegation,  or  from  any  law  of  fufficient  comprehenfion  and 
efficacy  to  warrant  fuch  a pretenfion  in  a body  fo  confti- 
tuted. 
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The  principal  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  C H A P. 
fupport  of  this  opinion,  are  to  this  effedt.  !• 

The  peers  of  Great  Britain  are  hereditary  members  of  the 
legiflature,  and  fit  in  parliament  for  the  fupport  of  their  own 
great  interefts  and  inherent  dignity,  and  as  an  intermediate 
body  between  the  crown  and  the  people.  In  civil  procefs 
their  perfons  are  facred,  and  in  criminal,  they  are  tried  by  their 
own  order.  Neither  can  their  privileges  be  taken  from  them 
but  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and  then  only  by  the  fentence  of  the 
whole  houfe,  as  a court  of  the  higheft  jurifdidtion,  or  by  an 
aft  of  the  whole  legiflature.  The  fovereign,  it  is  true,  can 
create  as  many  new  peers  as  he  pleafes,  but  having  once  raifed 
a fubjedt  to  this  high  dignity,  his  privileges  thenceforward,  as 
a peer  of  parliament,  are  his  own ; founded,  not  on  royal  con- 
ceflions,  but  on  the  ancient  fundamental  conflitution  of  the 
realm.  Thus,  the  houfe  of  lords  forms  a feparate  branch  of 
the  legiflature,  diftindt  from,  and  entirely  independent  of,  the 
crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commons  on  the  other. 

Now,  in  all  thefe  refpedts,  it  is  maintained,  that  a colonial 
council  has  no  conformity  or  fimilitude  with,  and  therefore 
could  not  originally  have  been  intended  to  form  a feparate 
eftate,  and  fupply  in  the  colonies  the  place  of,  the  houfe  of 
peers  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  contended  further,  that  the  power  of  the  crown  is  not 
of  itfelf  fufficiently  extenflve  to  conftitute  fitch  a legiflative 
branch,  or  feparate  eftate  in  the  colonies.  The  king,  it  is  true, 
has  a negative  in  legiflation,  but  the  king  has  no  right  to 
9 propofe 
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BOOK  propofe  a law  to,  or  to  alter  a law  propofed  by,  the  lords  or 
VI.  ^commons.  His  power  is  the  power  of  rejecting,  and  nothing 
more  ; which  therefore  is  not  fo  properly  a legiflative  power, 
as  a negative  on  the  legiflation  of  the  other  branches;  a mere 
defenfive  privilege  to  enable  him  to  withhand  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legislature,  and  preferve  the  government  entire. 
As  the  king  cannot  confer  on  others  what  he  pofleflfes  not 
himfelf,  nothing  lefs  than  a folemn  and  precifely  declaratory 
law,  propofed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  crown,  could,  it  is  pretended,  have  given  the 
Shadow  of  authority  to  a colonial  or  provincial  council  to  form 
themfelves  into  a dihind  legiflative  ehate.  It  follows,  that 
their  claim  to  legiflative  powers,  thus  unfupported,  is  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny. 

These  arguments,  or  arguments  to  the  fame  effect,  are 
urged  with  great  ability  in  Mr.  Long’s  Hiftory  of  Jamaica.  I 
fhall  not  attempt  to  controvert  them  by  elaborate  difcuflion, 
but  content  myfelf  with  briefly  hating  the  origin,  as  it  is  in 
faff,  (according  to  my  conception)  of  the  pretenfions  of  this 
branch  to  a dihind:  Share  in  colonial  legiflation.  If  it  be  Shewn 
that  the  exercife  of  thefe  pretenfions  may,  on  Several  occafions, 
be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  welfare  and  Safety  of  the  com- 
munity ; a very  few  words  will  Suffice  on  the  quehion  of  their 
conhitutional  legality. 

That  it  was  originally  intended  to  ehablifh  in  any  of  the 
colonial  governments  three  dihind  independent  legiflative 
powers  ading  on  the  Spot,  in  the  view  of  forming  conhitutions 
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on  the  model  of  England,  I do  not  however  believe ; becaufe, 
while  the  crown  retains  its  neceffary  and  conftitutional  right 
of  difannulling  all  aCts  of  the  provincial  legiflatures,  and  v/hile 
the  privilege  of  giving  a negative  is  likewife  exercifed  by  its 
governors  in  the  colonies,  independent  of  the  council,  there  are 
four  diflinCt  edates,  indead  of  three.  The  cafe  was,  without 
doubt,  that  there  being  no  order  of  hereditary  nobility  in  the 
plantations,  out  of  which  to  conditute  a dignified  and  efficient 
intermediate  body,  like  the  peers  of  England  and  Ireland,  a 
legiflative  authority  was  at  an  early  period  entruded  to  the 
governors  and  their  council,  acting  conjointly , and  forming  a 
middle  branch  between  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  on  the  other.  The  prefence  and 
concurrence  of  the  governor  were  probably  thought  advifeable, 
in  the  view  that  the  intereds  of  the  crown  might  generally 
preponderate ; while  by  feledting  the  members  of  the  council 
from  men  of  the  fird  confequence  in  each  colony,  it  was  per- 
haps conceived  that  a falutary  check  was  contrived  againd  thofe 
abufes  to  which  power,  in  the  bed  hands,  is  fometimes  liable ; 
and  on  this  plan  the  colonies  pofiefled  the  femblance,  at  lead, 
of  an  Engliffi  legiflative  conditution  (f). 

That  fuch  was  the  fird  intention  in  the  formation  of  all 
or  mod  of  the  king’s  governments  in  the  plantations  (imper- 
fect as  the  fydem  confefledly  is,  from  the  indability  of  the 

(f)  Every  governor  is  exprefsly  inftru£led  to  tranfmit  from  time  to  time  to 
his  Majefty  the  names  of  fuch  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  ar.e  beft  qualified  to 
fupply  vacancies  in  the  council,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  perfon  is  appointed  who 
is  not  previoufly  recommended  by  the  governor. 
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BOOK  council)  appears  from  the  inftance  of  Barbadoes,  where  this 
V1,  arrangement  ftill  exifts ; the  governor  and  council,  in  matters 
of  legiflation,  conftituting,  not  two  feparate  and  diftind  bodies, 
independent  of  each  other,  but  one  conftituent  branch  only, 
fitting  and  deliberating  together. — And  fach  too,  for  fome 
years,  was  the  pradice  of  Jamaica,  and  I believe  of  all  or 
mod  of  the  reft  of  the  royal  governments ; but  as  it  fometimes 
became  neceffary  to  rejed  popular  bills,  the  governor,  to  di- 
vert the  difpleafure  of  the  affembly  from  himfelf  to  the  coun- 
cil, declined  by  degrees  attending  on  fuch  occafions ; leaving 
it  to  the  board  to  fettle  matters  with  the  affembly  as  they 
could,  without  his  interference.  The  council  concurred,  rea- 
dily enough,  in  the  governor’s  views,  becaufe  his  abfence,  re- 
moving a reftraint,  gave  them  the  femblance  of  a diftind  in- 
dependent eftate;  and  the  crown,  perceiving  the  utility  and 
advantage  of  the  meafure,  confirmed  and  eftablifhed  the  prac- 
tice by  degrees  in  moft  of  the  royal  governments  throughout 
the  Britifh  plantations.  If  the  people’s  reprefen tatives  had 
confidered  this  exclufive  interpofition  of  the  council  as  an  in- 
novation, then  was  their  time  to  have  oppofed  it ; but  it  has 
not  appeared  to  me  that  the  affembly  of  any  one  colony,  at 
any  one  period,  denied  a right  in  the  council  to  negative  bills 
in  the  firft  inftance,  without  the  governor’s  confent  or  partici- 
pation. Now  the  right  in  the  council  to  rejed  bills  altogether 
in  the  firft  inftance,  neceffarily  comprehends  the  privilege  of 
offering  amendments  to  particular  claufes,  (money  bills  are 
always,  and  very  properly,  excepted)  the  exercife  of  which 
privilege  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  an  offer  of  compromife 
between  the  council  and  affembly.  The  former  may  fay. 
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ts  we  propofe  fuch  and  fuch  amendments  j adopt  them,  or  we 
ufe  our  power  of  rejection.”  And  this  I take  to  be  the  plain 
origin  and  actual  rife  of  the  privileges  enjoyed,  I believe,  by  the 
council-board  in  every  Britilh  colony  in  the  Weft  Indies  (Bar- 
badoes  excepted)  of  deliberating  apart  from  the  governor  on 
all  bills  fent  up  by  the  aflembly  ; of  propoling  amendments  to 
fuch  bills,  and  of  rejecting  altogether,  and  without  any  partici- 
pation with  the  governor,  fuch  of  them  as  they  difapprove. 
Further  than  this,  I do  not  know  that  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  council  extends,  and  I have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing 
the  exercife  of fuch  an  authority,  when  enforced  freely  and  in- 
dependently, a moft  neceftary  and  ufeful  expedient,  tending  to 
prevent  violent  and  mifchievous  difputes  between  the  delegates 
of  the  people,  and  the  reprefentative  of  the  crown.  Its  origin 
may  have  been  illegitimate  j but  its  adoption  in  the  colonies  for 
a century  at  leaft,  and  recognized  by  the  crown,  have  given 
it  fuch  a prefcriptive  eftablifhment,  as  I conceive  conftitutes 
law  ( g)» 

After  all,  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  this  body,  arifing  from  its  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  liability  and  independence,  are  of  an  important  and 
ferious  nature.  Men  are  very  unfit  for  legifiators,  whofe  de- 

(g)  In  truth  the  colonies  gained  a very  important  acquifition  by  this  repara- 
tion of  the  governor  and  council  from  each  other  in  matters  of  legiflation,  for, 
obtaining  by  this  means  the  femblance  of  three  diftinct  e (fates,  it  enabled  them 
the  more  eafily  to  fecure  the  privilege  wiiich  they  claimed,  that  their  laws  (hould 
be  immediately  in  force  as  foon  as  confented  to  by  the  governor,  without  waiting 
for  the  royal  confirmation, 
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liberations  are  liable  to  be  biaiTed  by  external  and  improper 
influence.  If,  on  fome  occaiions,  they  are  inftruments  *of 
good,  on  others  they  may  prove  inftruments  of  great  evil. 
Yet  I am  willing  to  hope  that  even  this  inconvenience  might 
find  its  remedy,  if  the  colonial  aflemblies  would  take  the  fub- 

♦ 

je<ft  into  ferious  and  temperate  confideration.  Were  it  re- 
quired by  law  that  noperfon  fhould  be  appointed  of  the  coun- 
cil who  was  not  poflefied  of  a landed  eftate  within  the  co- 
lony to  fome  given  value,  as  an  indifpenfible  qualification,  fo 
that  the  private  interefts  of  the  members  might  be  blended 
with  thofe  of  every  other  citizen,  and  were  the  terrors  of  fuf- 
penfion,  which,  like  the  fword  of  Damocles,  hangs  but  by  a 
thread,  removed  from  them,  they  would  become  a refpe&able 
and  moft  ufeful  body  (h).  At  the  fame  time,  it  will  behoove 

the 

( h ) There  arifes,  however,  fome  difficulty  in  confidering  this  point.  While 
the  council  are  liable  to  be  fufpended  at  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
governor  (and  I remember  an  inftance  in  Jamaica,  of  feven  members  being  fuf- 
pended in  one  day,  on  a very  frivolous  pretence)  their  authority  is  very  lightly 
regarded,  and  fometimes  they  are  even  treated  with  contempt  and  infult.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  were  appointed  for  life , they  might,  in  their  legiflative  capacity, 
become  formidable  both  to  the  king’s  reprefentative  and  the  people.  They 
might  obftruCt  the  fupplies  for  no  better  reafon  than  to  get  a new  governor.  I 
am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  they  fhould  ftill  be  amovable,  but,  in  order  to 
give  them  greater  weight  than  they  poffefs  at  prefent,  they  fhould  be  amovable 
only  by  the  king’s  exprefs  order,  in  confequence  of  a joint  addrefs  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  houfe  of  afTembly.  Their  prefent  conflitution  certainly 
requires  fome  correction  and  amendment;  the  more  fo,  as  in  fome  of  the  co- 
lonies they  have  fet  up  pretenfions  of  a very  wide  and  extraordinary  nature. 
They  have,  at  different  times,  claimed  and  exercifed  the  power  of  arbitrarily  im- 
prifoning  for  contempt,  and  formerly  even  for  fines  laid  by  their  own  authority. 

They 
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the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  to  keep  CHAP, 
in  their  own  hands,  undiminifhed  and  unimpaired,  as  a facred 
depolit,  the  great  and  exclulive  privilege  of  granting  or  with- 
holding the  fupplies.  If  the  council,  independent  of  the  go- 
vernor and  the  people,  fhall  once  poffefs  themfelves  of  the 
fmalleft  fhare  in  this  mod;  important  of  all  popular  rights,  they 
will  become,  from  that  moment,  a ftanding  fenate,  and  an  info- 
lent  ariftocracy. 

They  have  claimed  a right  of  originating  publick  bills  at  their  board,  and  even  of 
amending  money  bills  pafled  by  the  aflembly.  They  have  alfo  claimed  the  right 
of  appropriating  the  publick  revenue,  &c.  See.  All  thefe,  and  other  pretenfions, 
are  equally  inconfiftent  with  their  original  appointment  of  a council  of  affi/iants  to 
the  governor,  and  with  the  tenure  by  which  they  at  prefent  exift,  and  ought  to  be 
eonftantly  and  firmly  refilled  by  the  people’s  reprefentatives. 
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Houfe's  of  AJfembly.- — Prerogative  denied  to  be  in  the  Crown  of 
cftabltfhing  in  the  Colonies  Conjlitutions  lefs  free  than  that  of 
Great  Britain. — Mojl  of  the  Britijh  Wefl  Indian  Ifands  fettled 
by  Emigrants  from  the  Mother  Country. — Royal  Proclamations 
and  Charters , Confirmations  only  of  ancient  Rights. — Barba - 
does,  and  fo?ne  other  IJlands,  originally  made  Counties  Palatine. 
— Their  local  Legijlatures  how  confiituted,  and  the  Extent  of 
their  Jurifdidlion  pointed  out. — Their  Allegiance  to,  and  De - 
pendance  on,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  how  fecured. — Con- 
fitutional  Extent  of  Parliamentary  Authority  over  them. 

K XN  treating  of  the  aflemblies,  or  popular  branch  in  the  local 
X fyftem  of  colonial  adminiftration,  I fhall  firft  attempt  to  in- 
veftigate  the  origin  of  the  claim  of  the  colonifts  to  legiflate  for 
themfelves,  by  means  of  thofe  aflemblies,  and  to  difjplay  the 
principles  on  which  this  claim  was  confirmed  by  the  mother- 

fa)  In  this  chapter,  the  nature  and  necefiary  uniformity  of  my  work,  compel 
me  to  tread  over  a field  wherein  the  footfteps  of  a great  many  preceding  writers 
are  ftill  vifible.  I prefume  not  therefore  to  fancy  that  I can  produce  many  new 
arguments  myfelf,  or  give  additional  weight  to  thofe  which  have  been  advanced 
by  others,  on  fubje&s  fo  well  underftood,  and  fo  frequently  and  freely  canvafled 
during  the  late  unhappy  difputes  with  America.  My  aim  will  be  anfwered,  if, 
inftead  of  originality  and  novelty,  I am  found  to  pofiefs  perfpicuity  and  precifion. 
Happily,  the  great  rights  of  mankind  are  fufficiently  apparent,  without  the  aid  of 
logical  dedu&ion,  and  abftra&ed  hypothefis. 
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country.  Afterwards,  I fhall  enquire  by  what  means  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  profitable  fub- 
ordination  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  are  fecured  and  main- 
tained. 

From  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  concerning  a prerogative  in  the  crown 
to  inveft  the  colonial  council-boards  with  fome  fhare  oflegifla- 
tive  authority,  I truft  it  will  not  follow  that  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution  has  at  any  time  lodged  in  the  king  the  ftill  greater 
prerogative  of  eftablifhing  in  the  Britifh  dependencies,  fuch  a 
form  and  fyftem  of  government  as  his  Majefty  fhall  think  beft. 
It  is  furely  one  thing  to  fay,  that  the  crown  may  introduce 
into  the  plantations  fuch  checks  and  controuls  as  are  congenial 
to  thole  inftitutions  by  which  freedom  is  beft  fecured  in  the 
mother-country,  and  another  to  aver  that  the  crown  may  with- 
hold from  the  colonies  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  altogether. 
Neverthelefs,  were  the  maxim  well  founded,  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  arranging  the  fyftem  of  colonial  eftablifhments 
is  unlimited,  no  conclufion  could  be  drawn  from  it  that  would 
impeach,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  claim  of  the  Britifh  colonifts 
in  America  to  a Britifh  conftitution;  inafmuch  as  the  fove- 
reign,  reprefenting  the  whole  nation,  has  repeatedly  recog- 
nized in  the  firft  fettlers  and  their  pofterity,  by  various 
folemn  grants,  proclamations,  charters,  and  treaties,  the  fame 
liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities,  wh^Ji  are  poffefied 
and  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  fubje&s  remaining  in  Great 
Britain. 
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I do  not,  indeed,  'know  that  thofe  grant?,  proclamations, 
charters,  and  treaties,  were  eflentially  necefiary  to  freedom ; 
for  if,  as  I prefume  I have  fufficiently  demonftrated  on  a former 
occafion  ( b J,  even  a conquered  Rate,  retaining  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants, no  fooner  becomes  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  than  it  is 
affimilated  to  its  government,  and  imbibes  the  fpirit  of  its  free 
conftitutionj-~if  this,  as  I contend,  is  the  law  of  England,  it 
requires  but  little  argument  to  prove  that  Englifti  fubjedls, 
whether  fettling  in  countries  which  their  valour  has  annexed 
to  the  Britifti  dominion,  or  emigrating  for  the  purpofe  of  form- 
ing plantations  on  vacant  or  derelidt  lands,  are  entitled  of  right, 
fo  long  as  they  preferve  their  allegiance,  to  at  leaf!  an  equal 
degree  of  national  protection,  with  adopted  aliens  and  van- 
quifhed  enemies.  Some  of  our  pofieflions  in  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies  (Jamaica  in  particular,  as  we  have  feen)  were 
obtained  by  the  forces  of  the  ftate  j the  individuals  of  which 
became  proprietors  of  the  country  which  they  had  conquered. 
Other  countries,  as  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  found  vacant 
and  unoccupied,  and  were  made  valuable  appendages  to  Great 
Britain,  by  the  enterprifing  fpirit  and  at  the  foie  expence  of  a 
few  private  adventurers.  Even  where  the  lands  were  forcibly 
taken  from  the  ancient  Indian  inhabitants,  though  nothing  can 
lanCtify  injuftice,  yet  the  English  title  is  unimpeachable  by  any 
other  European  power;  and  the  Englifti  nation  has  received 
the  benefit  of  the  enterprize.  Shall  it  then  (to  ufe  an  excellent 
and  unanfwerable  argument  of  Mr.  Long  on  this  fubjedt  ( c) 
ftiall  it  be  affirmed,  ‘ that  if  Englifti  forces  conquer,  or  Englifti 

(b)  Book  III.  C.  2,  '( e ) Hift.  Jamaica. 

* adventurers 
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‘ adventurers  poffefs  themfelves  of  diftant  lands,  and  thereby 

* extend  the  empire,  and  add  to  the  trade  and  opulence  of  Eng- 

* land ; the  Englifhmen  fo  poffeffing  and  planting  fuch  terri- 
4 tory,  ought,  in  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  thereby  ef- 
e fedted  to  their  nation,  to  be  treated  worfe  than  aliens,  to  forfeit 

4 all  the  rights  of  Englifh  fubjedts,  and  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
‘ an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  form  of  government?’  Nothing 
furely  can  equal  the  abfurdity  of  fo  favage  a doctrine ^ d)\ 

Considering 

(d)  “ Let  us  confid'er  (fays  Mr.  Locke),  a conqueror  in  a lawful  war,  and  fee 
what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom.. 

Firft,  he  gets  no  power  by  his  conquefl  over  thofe  that  conquered  with  him. 
They  that  fought  on  his  fide  cannot  fuffer  by  the  conquefl,  but  mufl  at  leafl  be  as 
much  freemen  as  they  were  before-  And  mofl  commonly,  they  ferve  upon  terms, 
and  on  condition  to  ftiare  with  their  leader,  and  enjoy  a part  of  the  fpoil,  and  other 
advantages  that  attend  the  conquering  fword:  or,  at  lead,  have  a part  of  the  fub- 
dued  country  bellowed  upon  them-  And  the  conquering  people  are  not,  I hope, 
to  be  flaves  by  conquefl,  and  wear  their  laurels  only  to  .{hew  they  are  facrifices  to 
their  leader’s  triumph-  We  are  told  by  fome,  that  the  Englifh  monarchy  is  foun- 
ded in  the  Nr  man  conquefl,  and  that  our  princes  have  thereby  a title  to  abfolute 
dominion;,  which,  if  it  were  true  (as  by  hiitory  it  appears  otherwife)  and  that 
William  had.  a right  to  make  war  on  this  ifland,  yet  his  dominion  by  conquefl 
could  reach  no  farther  than  to  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  that  were  then  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  The  Normans  that  came  with  him,  and  helped  to  conquer, 
and  all  defeended  from  them,  are  freemen,  and  no  fubjedls  by  conquefl;  let  that 
give  what  dominion  it  will.” 

So  far  Mr.  Locke— His  friend  and  correfpondent  Mr.  Moliyneux,  of  Dublin, 
in  his  Treatife  of  the  cafe  of  Ireland’s  being  bound  by  Englifh  acts  of  parliament, 
repeats  the  fame  argument,  and  illuftrates  it  as  follows.  “ Suppofing  (he  ob- 
ferves)  that  Hen.  II.  had  a right  to  invade  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  been  oppofed 
therein  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  only  the  ancient  race  of’ the  Irifh  that  could 
fuffer  by  this  fubjugation;  the  Englifh  and  Britons,  that  came  over  and  con- 
* quered 
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Considering  therefore  the  further  difcuftion  of  this  point 
as  fuperfluous,  I come  to  the  conclufion  which  necefiarily  re- 
fults  from  the  premifes,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  and 
uncontrovertible,  that  the  royal  proclamations  and  charters 
which  guaranteed  and  confirmed  to  the  firfl  planters,  emigrat- 
ing to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  all  the  liberties,  franchifes, 
and  immunities  of  free  denizens  remaining  within  the  kingdom, 
were,  and  were  meant  to  be,  declaratory  only  of  ancient  rights ; 
not  creative  of  new  privileges.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
royal  recognitions,  expreflive  of  a reciprocal  relation  between 
the  fovereign  and  his  fubjeils,  notwithftanding  their  removal, 
conveying  the  confent  of  the  king,  as  head  and  reprefentative 
of  the  Englilh  ftate,  to  their  emigration  ; and  alluring  them, 
exprefsly,  or  by  evident  implication,  lo  long  as  they  preferved 
their  allegiance,  the  full  and  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  thofe 
inherent  rights,  which  no  climate  nor  compact  can  take  away 
©r  diminilh. 

Such,  I conceive,  was  the  ground  on  which  the  firft  Englilh 
colonifts  claimed,  amongft  other  rights,  the  great  and  important 
one  of  affenting  to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound  j 
or,  to  fpeak  fomewhat  more  fuitably  to  the  actual  fituation  of 
the  people  of  England,  of  being  bound  by  fuch  laws  only,  as  in 
their  operation,  Ihould  extend  to,  and  bind  the  governors  equally 
with  the  governed ; the  framers  equally  with  all  the  ref  of  the 

quered  with  him,  retained  all  the  freedoms  and  immunities  of  free-born  fubjeCts; 
they,  and  their  defendants,  could  not  in  reafon  lofe  thefe  for  being  fuccefsful  and 
victorious;  for  fo,  the  ftate  of  both  conquerors  and  conquered  lhall  be  equally 
flavilh.” 

kingdom: 
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kingdom  (ej:  and  hence,  the  eftablifhment  in  all  the  Brithh  CHAP, 
provinces  of  North  America,  and  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  II. 
of  aftemblies,  or  houfes  of  reprefentatives,  which,  being  freely 
chofen  by  the  people,  forming  a part  of,  and  living  among  the 
people,  and  occafionally  to  be  refolved  into  the  general  mafs, 
muft  neceflarily  participate,  with  a tender  intereft,  in  every  > 
thing  that  concerns  the  people. 

Perhaps,  inftead  of  confirming  to  the  colonifts  this  liberal 
fyftem  of  felf-government,  it  was,  or  might  have  been  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  the  crown,  that  the  permiffion  of  re- 
turning reprefentatives  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  was.  all  that, 
on  their  own  principles,  they  could  pretend  to  claim  ; and 
the  examples  of  Durham  and  Chefter  might  have  been  adduced 
in  fupport  of  this  argument.  Thofe  counties  being  counties 
palatine,  had  complained,  that,  “ for  lack  of  knights  and  bur- 
geftes,  they  were  touched  and  grieved  with  a£ts  and  ftatutes 
made  within  the  court  of  parliament and  they  pleaded  that 
all  atfts  and  ftatutes  fo  made,  “ were  derogatory  unto  their  moft 

(e)  By  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  every  man  fhould  be  repre- 
fented ; but  the  deviation  from  a rule  too  nice  for  pradtice  is  fafely  borne,  be- 
caufe  the  interell  of  every  particular  member  of  parliament  {lands  as  a pledge, 
that  no  individual  in  the  kingdom  can  be  oppreffed.  In  other  words,  the  great 
fecurity  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have,  that  their  reprefentatives  {hall 
not  abufe  their  truft,  is,  that  they  cannot  impofe  o?i  others  what  they  are  not  to  fed 
thejnf elves.  ‘ If  an  aft  of  parliament  was  made  (fays  judge  Hobart)  conftituting 
a man  a judge  in  his  own  caufe,  it  would  be  void  by  the  law  of  nature.’  See 
an  excellent  fpeech  of  George  Johnftone,  Efquire,  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
for  1775,  wherein  this  argument  is  enforced. 
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ancient  jurifdi&ions,  liberties  and  privileges.”  Their  plea  was 
allowed,  and  parliamentary  reprefentation  granted  them.  It 
is  obfervable  too,  that  Barbadoes  and  the  Charaibean  Iflands, 
as  well  as  fome  provinces  of  North  America,  were  at  firfl 
created  into  counties  palatine,  exprefsly  after  the  model  of 
Durham.  But  the  king  and  parliament  probably  thought, 
what  all  who  duly  confider  the  fubjeCt  mull  now  think,  that  a 
parliamentary  union  with  a kingdom  three  thoufand  miles  dif- 
tant,  was  impracticable  to  any  good  purpofe.  It  is  moft  cer- 
tain, that  the  Britifh  parliament,  from  firft  to  laft,  confented 
that  the  king  fhould  govern  his  fubjeCts  in  America  (lb  far 
at  lead;  as  related  to  their  own  internal  concerns)  as  he  go- 
verned his  fubje&s  in  Ireland,  by  parliaments  of  their  own. 
Nor,  if  the  election  of  reprefentatives  is  “ an  original  right, 
veiled  in,  and  infeparable  from  the  freehold,”  as  it  hath  been 
pronounced  by  the  higheft  authority  (f) ; and  if  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  coloniits  being  adequately  reprefented  in  the 
Britifh  legiflature  be  admitted,  could  fuch  a confent  be  with- 
held from  them  on  any  principle  of  reafon  and  jultice;  unlefs 
indeed  it  be  reafonable  and  juft  to  contend,  that  the  coloniits, 
as  having,  from  their  remote  fituation,  need  of  greater  protec- 
tion than  their  fellow-fubjeCts  at  home,  are  on  that  account 
entitled  to  lefs. 

Provincial  parliaments,  or  colonial  alfemblies  (it  matters 
40 1 by  what  name  they  are  called)  being  thus  eftablifhed  and 

(f)  Lord  Chief  Jufticc  Holt. 
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recognized,  we  lhall  find  that  in  their  formation,  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  extent  of  jurifdidion  within  their  own  circle, 
they  have  conftantly  copied,  and  are  required  to  copy,  as 
nearly  as  circ  urn  fiances  will  permit,  the  example  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  The  freeholders  are  aflembled  in 
each  town  or  parilh  refpedively  by  the  king’s  writ ; their  fuf- 
frages  are  taken  by  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  the  perfons 
eleded  are  afterwards  commanded,  by  royal  proclamation,  to 
meet  together  at  a certain  time  and  place  in  the  proclamation 
named,  to  frame  fiatutes  and  ordinances  for  the  publick  fafety. 
When  met,  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c.  are  adminiftered 
unto  each  of  them  j and  a fpeaker  being  chofen  and  approved, 
the  fefiion  opens  by  a fpeech  from  the  king’s  reprefentative. 
The  afiembly  then  proceed,  as  a grand  provincial  inquefi,  to 
hear  grievances,  and  to  corred  fuch  publick  abufes  as  are  not 
cognizable  before  inferior  tribunals. — They  commit  for  con- 
tempts, and  the  courts  of  law  have  refufed,  after  folemn  argu- 
ment, to  difcharge  perfons  committed  by  the  fpeaker’s  war- 
rant.— They  examine  and  controul  the  accounts  of  the  pub- 
lick treafurer  they  vote  fuch  fupplies,  lay  fuch  taxes,  and 
frame  fuch  laws,  fiatutes,  and  ordinances,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  province  or  colony  require. — Jointly  with  the  governor 
and  council,  they  exercife  the  highefi  ads  of  legiflation  ; for 
their  penal  laws,  which  the  judges  are  fworn  to  execute,  ex- 
tend even  to  life;  many  perfons  having  fuff; red  death  under 
laws  palled  in  the  colonies,  even  Before  they  had  received 
the  royal  aflent.  On  the  whole,  fabjed  to  the  refiridion 
that  their  trade-laws  are  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  no  concerns  of  a local  and  provincial  na- 
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K ture,  to  which  the  authority  of  the  colonial  laws  does  not 
extend  (g). 

This  reftriftion  was  intended  probably  as  an  auxiliary  to 
other  means  for  preferring  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  main- 
taining the  fuperintendingand  controuling  power  of  the  mother- 
country  in  matters  of  trade  ■,  but  it  implies  alfo  a reciprocal 

engage - 

(gj  The  following  proceedings  of  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica  in  1766,  while 
it  iliuftrates  this  part  of  my  fubjedt,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interefting  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Brit-ifh  colonies. 

* To  his  honour  Roger  Uope  Elletson,  Efquire,  his  majefty’s 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  commander  in  chief,  in  and  over  this  his 
majefty’s  ifland  of  Jamaica,  &c.  &c. 

c May  it  pleafe  your  honour, 

< We,  his  majefty’s  moil  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjedts,  the  aftembly  of  Jamaica, 
* thoroughly  convinced  of  your  honour’s  readinefs  to  hear,  and  inclination  to  re- 
4 drefs,  as  much  as  in  you  Ires,  every  grievance  that  may  affedt  any  of  his  ma- 
4 jefty’s  fubjedts,  beg  leave  to  reprefent  to  you  one  which  calls  aloud  for  imme- 
4 diatc  relief,  it  being  in  itfelf  of  the  mod  dangerous  and  alarming  nature,  and 
4 having  already  given  birth  to  fuch  confufions  and  diftradfions  in  this  unhappy 
4 country,  as  have  not  at  any  time  before  been  known  in  it. 

4 Our  anceftors,  fir,  who  fettled  this  Britifh  colony,  were  Englifhmen,  and' 
4 brought  with  them  a right  to  the  laws  of  England  as  their  inheritance,  which 
4 they  did  not,  nor  could  forfeit  by  fettling  here.  Ever  fince  civil  government 
4 was  firft  eftablifhed  among  us,  which  was  very  foon  after  the  reftoration  of 
4 king  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  colony  aconftitution  and 
1 form  of  government  as  nearly  refembling  that  of  our  mother-country  as  it  was 
4 perhaps  poffible  to  make  itj  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties,  fecured 
4 to  us  by  the  fame  laws,  have  ever  been  determined  and  adjudged  by  fimilar 
4 jurifdidtions,  and  fuch  monies  as  have  been  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  government  here,  have,  as  in  England,  ever  been  raifed  upon  the  people 
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engagement  -or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  CHAP, 
not  to  interpole  its  authority  in  matters  to  which  the  colonial  H. 

affemblies  * ' 

1 with  their  own  confent  given  by-  their  reprefentatives  in  aflembly ; our  courts 
‘ of  juftice,  where  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  adjudged,  are  governed  by  the 
‘ fame  laws,  and  ftand  in  thy  fame  degrees  of  fub  ordination  to  one  another,  as  the 
‘ courts  which  they  reipeftively  ftgnd  for,  do  in  England ; our  houfe  of  allembly, 

‘ as  reprefenting  the  whole  body  of  our  people,  does  and  ever  did  hold  the  fame 
‘ rank  in  the  fyftem  of  our  conftitution,  as  the  houfe  of  commons  does  in  that  of 
‘our  mother-country;  here,  as  in  England,  our  reprefentatives  in  aflembly  are 
‘ the  grand  inqueft  of  our  community;  they ‘have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  duty 
‘ to  enquire  into  the  corruptions  of  office,  the  abufes  of  government,  and  the 
‘ ill  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  For  that  purpofe  it  is  that  this  body  has  here,  as 
5 in  our  mother-country,  ever  enjoyed  a fuperiority  over  all  the  courts  of  juftice, 

‘ and  a power  of  examining  their  conduct;  and  all  judges,  magiftrates,  and  pub- 
•‘*lick  officers,  have  ever  been  amenable  to  the  aflembly,  and  their  conduct  liable 
‘ to  its  infpeftion ; and  here,  as  in  England,  \ye  owe  it  to  the  wholefome  and 
‘ frequent  exertions  of  fuch  a power  in  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  people, 

'*  that  we  are  at  this  day  a free  people;  without  it  we  can  have  no  fecurity  or 
‘ defence  againft  the  corruption  of  judges,  and  the  abufes  which  may  happen  in 
‘ every  department  of  adminiftration. 

‘ It  is  againft  a moft  flagrant,  unprovoked,  and  unprecedented  attack  and  viola- 
* tion  which  Mr.  Lyttelton,  our  late  chancellor,  made  upon  this  indubitable  right 
c of  the  people,  that  we  now  refort  to  your  honour  for  redrefs. 

« In  December  1764,  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M‘Neil,  two  men  who  had 
‘ been  committed  by  the  aflembly  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  were  in  euftody  of 
‘ Edward  Bolt,  the  meflenger  of  the  houfe,  by  virtue  of  the  fpeaker’s  warrant, 

‘ did,  in  contempt  of  the  power  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  houfe,  apply  in  the  firft 
‘ inftance  to  Mr.  Lyttelton  as  chancellor,  for  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  upon  the 
‘ ftatute  of  the  thirty-firft  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  upon  <he  return  of  the  faid  , 

‘ writs,  he  did,  in  a court  of  Chancery  which  he  called  for  that  purpofe,  releafe 
‘ the  prifoners,  and  declare  as  follows : “ That  it  did  not  appear  to  him  from  the 
“ words  of  any  aft  of  parliament,  or  of  any  aft  of  the  governor,  council,  and 

aflembly  of  this  ifland,  or  of  his  mujefty’s  commiffion  or  inftruftions  to  his 
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affemblies  are  fufficiently  competent.  With  powers  fo  exten- 
five  aad  efficient,  thefe  affemblies  mull  neceffarily  be  fovereign 

and 


44  excellency  as  governor  of  this  ifland,  or  by  any  other  means  whatfoever,  that 
44  the  commitment  of  the  faitl  Pierce  Cooke  into  the  cuftody  of  the  faid  Edward 
44  Bolt  is  legal ; and  his  excellency  the  chancellor  was  therefore  pleafed  to  order, 
44  adjudge,  and  decree,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  That  the 
44  faid  Pierce  Cooke  be,  by  the  authority  of  this  court,  releafed  and  difcharged 
44  from  the  cuftody  of  the  faid  Edward  Bolt ; and  did  alfo  make  the  fame  declara- 
44  tion  and  order  as  to  the  faid  Lachlan  M4Ncil,”  which  orders  and  declarations 
4 of  his,  he  did  moft  irregularly  call  decrees,  and  order  them  to  be  enrolled 
4 among  the  records  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 

4 It  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  the  ableft  lawyers  in  England,  ever  fince 
4 the  pafllng  of  that  ftatute,  from  the  opinions  and  declarations  of  judges,  the 
4 uniform  determinations  of  all  the  courts  in  England,  and  the  conftant  declara- 
4 tions  and  practice  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  faid  ftatute  was  not,  nor 
4 could  be,  intended  to  extend  to  commitments  by  either  houfe  of  parliament,  and 
4 that  the  houfe  of  commons  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  its  own  privileges  and 
4 commitments;  this  determination  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  tends,  therefore,  mani- 
4 feftly  to  degrade  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  in  the  fyftem-  of  our  conftitu- 
4 tion,  from  that  rank  and  authority  which  is  held  by  the  like  body  in  our  mother- 
4 country,  and  if  fuft'ered  to  remain,  would  fubvert  the  fundamentals  of  that 
4 fyftem,  by  giving  the  court  of  chancery  a power  to  controul  the  proceedings  of 
4 the  aftembly,  and  by  reducing  them  to  a dangerous  and  unconftitutioijal  depen- 
4 dance  upon  governors,  would  leave  the  people  without  that  protection  againft 
4 arbitrary  power,  which  nothing  but  a free  and  independent  aftembly  can  give 
4 them. 

4 Every  court  of  juftiee,  from  the  meaneft  quarter  feffion  up  to  the  two  houfes 
4 of  parliament,  has  a power  of  committing  for  contempt,  and  this  power  requires 
4 no  a£t  of  parliament  to  confer  it,  it  being  incident  to  the  inftitution  of  every 
4 court  of  juftiee,  and  neceflary  for  its  exiftenee,  for  it  would  be  impolftblc  to 
4 fupport  any  authority  without  it. 

4 The  courts  of  juftiee  here,  {landing  in  the  fame  degrees  of  fubordination  to 
f one  another,  as  they  refpeClively  do  in  England;  commitments  by  the  inferior, 
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and  fupreme  within  their  own  jurifdi&ion ; unobftru6ted  by,  CHAP, 
and  independent  of  all  controul  from  without ; for  nothing  can  H. 

be  ^ 

‘ may  be,  and  frequently  are,  examined  and  determined  by  the  fuperior  courts ; 

‘ and  as  commitments  by  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  be,  nor  ever  were,  dif- 
‘ charged  by  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  fo  this  extraordinary  a ft  of  Mr.  Lyttelton 
< ftands  in  our  country  without  a precedent,  fuch  a thing  having  never  before  his 
‘ time  been  attempted. 

‘ The  power  of  commitment  by  the  houfe  of  commons  is  their’s  by  the  com- 
‘ mon  law,  as  well  as  their  privileges,  of  which  they  are  the  only  competent 
‘judges,  for  they  judge  of  thefe  matters  by  the  law  and  ufage  of  parliament, 

‘ which  is  part  of  the  common  law. 

‘ As  all  the  inferior  courts  here  enjoy  and  exercife  the  fame  powers  with  thofe 
‘ they  ftand  for  in  England,  it  is  furely  reafonable  and  juft  that  the  reprefentatives 
‘ of  the  people  here,  called  by  the  fame  authority,  and  conftituted  for  the  fame 
‘ ends,  fhould  alfo  enjoy  the  fame  powers  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

‘ We  beg  leave  to  reprefent  further  to  your  honour,  that  by  the  thirty- firft  claufe 
‘ of  an  aft  of  the  governor,  council,  and  aftembly  of  this  ifland,  intituled,  “ An 
‘ aft  for  granting  a revenue  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  for  the  fupport 
‘ of  the  government  of  this  ifland,  and  for  reviving  and  perpetuating  the  afts  and 
‘ laws  thereof,”  which  has  received  the  royal  approbation,  it  is  declared,  “ That 
‘ all  fuch  laws  and  ftatutes  of  England  as  have  been  at  any  time  efteemed,  intro- 
‘ duced,  ufed,  accepted,  or  received  as  laws  in  this  ifland,  fhall  and  are  hereby 
« declared  to  be  and  continue  laws  of  this  his  majefty’s  ifland  of  Jamaica  for  ever;” 

‘ and  that  the  aftemblies  of  Jamaica,  as  appears  by  their  minutes,  confidering  it 
‘ their  duty  to  aflimilate  their  proceedings  to  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  have 
‘ conftantly  governed  themfelves  in  cafes  of  commitment,  and  in  the  exercife  of 
‘ their  jurifdiftion,  by  the  law  and  ufage  of  parliament,  which  being  undoubtedly 
‘ part  of  the  law'  of  England,  the  ufe  and  benefit  thereof  was  confirmed  to  them  , 

‘ by  virtue  of  the  above  aft  beyond  a poflibility  of  doubt. 

‘ This  arbitrary  meafure  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  fo  totally  unprecedented  either  in. 

‘ England  or  here,  fo  repugnant  to  reafon,  to  juftice,  and  law,  and  fo  evidently 
‘ fubverfive  of  our  rights,  liberties,  and  properties,  will  therefore,  we  doubt  not, 

‘ be  confidered  by  your  honour  as  it  deferves  to  be ; and  as  it  marks  that  gentle- 

‘ man’s  -, 
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he  more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe,  that  a people  can  be  fubje<5t 
to  two  different  legiflatures,  exercifing  at  the  lame  time 

equal 

4 man’s  adminiftration  with  the  mod  odious  colours,  Co,  we  truft,  that  the  deftruc- 
4 tion  of  it  will  diftinguifh  and  adorn  your’s. 

4 It  is  in  full  confidence  of  your  honour’s  juftice  and  love  of  liberty,  that  we 
4 this  day,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  ourfelves,  and  of  all  the  good  people  in  this 
? colony,  lay  before  your  honour  the  ill  confequences  and  injuftice  of  the  aforefaid 
4 determination,  and  befeech  you,  as  the  only  means  of  quieting  the  difturbance 
4 and  npprehenfions  they  have  railed  in  the  minds  of  his  majefty’s  mod  loyal  and 
4 faithful  fubjefts,  to  give  orders  that  the  fame  be  vacated,  and  the  enrolment 
4 thereof  cancelled  from  the  records  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  fuch  a way, 

4 that  no  traces  may  remain  of  fo  wicked  and  dangerous  a precedent.’ 

The  preceding  application  from  the  houfe  of  aflembly  having  been  fubmitted 
by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  the  council  for  their  advice,  the  board  addrefled 
him  as  follows : 

4 May  it  pleafe  your  honour, 

4 We,  his  majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts,  the  council  of  Jamaica, 
4 have,  agreeably  to  your  honour’s  mefiage,  laying  before  us  the  addrefs  of  the 
4 houfe  of  aflembly  to  your  honour,  taken  into  our  ferious  confideration  the  fub- 
4 j eft-matter  thereof:  we  have  alfo  examined  and  confidered  the  proceedings  now 
4 in  the  office  of  the  regifter  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  the  determination  of 
4 his  excellency  the  late  chancellor,  touching  the  releafe  of  Pierce  Cooke  and 
4 Lachlan  M‘Niel,  from  a commitment  of  the  aflembly.  Although  we  have  the 
4 moft  favourable  opinion  of  the  late  chancellor’s  intention  in  that  decifion,  yet 
4 finding  that  no  chancellor  or  judge  in  thisjiland,  ever  before  took  upon  himfelf 
4 to  make  any  determination  upon  a warrant  or  commitment  of  either  branch  of 
4 the  legiflature,  it  is  with  concern  we  obferve,  that  fuch  proceeding  of  the  late 
4 chancellor  in  fo  new,  in  fo  delicate  a cafe,  by  difeharging  the  faid  Pierce  Cooke 
4 and  Lachlan  M‘Niel  from  the  commitment  of  the  houfe  of  aflembly,  was  un- 
4 precedented  and  irregular. 

4 It  is  alfo  with  for  row  of  heart  we  have  feen  and  felt  this  his  majefty’s  colony, 
4 ever  fince  that  determination,  labouring  under  a variety  of  diftreflbs,  flowing 
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equal  powers,  yet  not  communicating  with  each  other,  nor, 
from  their  htuation,  capable  of  being  privy  to  each  other's 
proceedings. 

It 

* chiefly  from  the  apprehenfions  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  that  the  eftablifhing  a 

* precedent  of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  might  lay  a foundation  for 
‘ chancellors  and  judges  of  inferior  courts  to  interfere  in,  and  to  take  upon  them 
‘ to  determine  on  the  privileges  of  the  legiflative  bodies  of  this  ifland. 

4 Permit  us  therefore  to  recommend  it  to  your  honour,  as  the  only  expedient 
c which  we  conceive  will  be  effedtual  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  unite 
‘ the  feveral  branches  of  the  legiflature,  and  to  reftore  peace  and  tranquillity  to 

* this  country,  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  caufe  the  faid  determination  made  by  the 

* late  chancellor,  whereby  the  faid  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M‘Niel  were  dif- 

* charged  from  their  commitment,  and  all  their  proceedings  thereon,  to  be  brought 
‘ before  you,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  council  and  aflembly,  that  you  will  be 
‘ pleafed  to  caufe  the  regifter  of  the  faid  court  of  Chancery  to  enter  a vacatur  on 
‘ the  faid  determination,  or  otherwife  reverfe  it  in  the  moll  effedlual  manner,  fo 
‘ that  the  fame  may  not  be  made  ufe  of  as  a precedent  in  future.’ 

On  receiving  this  addrefs,  the  lieutenant-governor  came  into  council,  and  hav- 
ing commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Aflembly  in  the  council-chamber,  was 
pleafed  to  make  the  following  fpeech : 

* Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Aflembly. 

4 In  confequence  of  the  addrefles  I have  received  from  each  of  your  bodies,  I 

* now  meet  you  here,  and  as  the  determination  upon  record  in  the  office  of  the 

* regifter  of  the  court  of  chancery,  appears  to  have  been  irregular  and  uriprece- 
‘ dented,  whereby  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  greatly  difquieted,  and 

* many  diftrefles  and  evils  have  arifen  to  this  country ; and  having  nothing  fo 

* much  at  heart,  as  the  fupporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  pro- 

* moting  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  I have,  agreeably  to  your  requefts, 

* taken,  as  chancellor,  fuch  order  therein,  that  the  faid  proceedings,  and  the  entry 

* upon  record  thereof,  are  vacated,  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents  and 

* purpofes  whatfoeverj  and  for  your  further  fatisfadfion  herein,  I have  ordered 
-*  the  regifter  to  attend  forthwith  in  the  council-chamber  with  the  faid  proceed- 

* iiig,  and  the  book  of  records  in  which  the  fame  are  entered,  and  that  he  do,  in 
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BOOK  It  has,  I know,  been  urged,  that  the  principles  I have  thus 
laid  down,  and  the  rights  which  I have  allotted  to  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  tend  immediately  to  fovereign 

6 prefence  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Iegifiature  of  this  ifiand,  enter  a vacatur 
‘ in  the  margent  of  the  faid  feveral  proceedings,  and  the  entries  of  the  fame 

* in  the  faid  book  of  records,  and  that  he  do  in  your  prefence  draw  crofs  lines  over 

* the  faid  proceedings  and  the  entries  thereof,  in  the  ufual  form  and  manner. 

/ 

‘ This  meafure,  adopted  upon  your  united  recommendation,  cannot,  I am  per- 
4 fuaded,  fail  of  producing  every  happy  confequence,  by  reftoring  and  firmly  efta- 
‘ blifhing  that  harmony  and  unanimity  fo  earneftly  wifhed  for,  and  fo  effentially 
‘ neceffary  to  his  majefty’s  fervice,  and  the  welfare  of  this  community/ 

The  regifter  of  the  court  of  chancery  attending,  being  called  in,  and  having 
produced  the  records,  and  read  the  feveral. proceedings  in  the  faid  addrefs  men- 
tioned, he  did  then,  by  the  command,  and  in  the  prefence  of  his  honour,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  the  council  and  affembly,  enter  a vacatur  in  the  margin  of  ths 
faid  feveral  proceedings,  and  draw  crofs  lines  over  the  faid  proceedings  and  the 
entries  thereof,  and  cancelled  the  feveral  papers  relating  thereto. 

It  was  after  a long  and  arduous  ftruggle,  that  the  people  of  Jamaica  ob- 
tained this  great  victory  j no  lefs  than  five  different  affemblies  having  been  called, 
and  abruptly  diffolved,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  raife  the  fupplies,  unlefs  futisfac- 
tion  was  given  them  in  this  bufinefs.  At  length,  on  a change  of  minifters  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Governor  (Mr.  Lyttelton)  was  recalled,  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor  dire&ed  to  comply  with  their  wifhes,  in  the  manner  we  have  feen. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  a fmall  minority  in  the  houfe  of  affembly 
that  fupperted  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whofe  abilities  and  virtues 
were  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies ; yet  he  is  free  to  confefs,  that,  being  pre- 
fent  when  the  proceedings  in  chancery  were  folemnly  annulled  and  vacated  in  the 
manner  related,  in  the  prefence  of  a thoufand  fpedlators,  he  could  not  but  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  triumph  and  enthufiafm  which  prevailed  on  that  occafion 
amongft  all  ranks  of  people.  The  towns  were  fplendidly  illuminated,  the  fiiip- 
ping  in  the  ports  were  dreffed  in  their  gayeffc  colours,  and  fuch  joy  and  fatisfac- 
tion  appeared  in  every  countenance,  as  we  may  imagine  were  difplayed  by  the 
Englifh  Barons  on  receiving  magna  charta  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  king 
John. 
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and  national  empire,  diftindt  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
government  of  the  parent  flate.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  the  dependency  of  the  colonies  on,  and  their  allegiance  to, 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  alfo  their  proper  fubordination 
to  the  Britifh  parliament,  are  fecured  by  fufficient  ties,  regula- 
tions, and  reftraints ; fome  of  which  feem  at  hrfl  inconfiftent 
even  with  the  premifes  I have  Hated.  Thus,  as  to  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  crown : among  various  other  prerogatives,  the 
king  referves  to  himfelf,  not  only  the  nomination  of  the  feve- 
ral  governors,  the  members  of  the  council,  and  moil  of  the 
publick  officers  of  all  defcriptions  ( h ),  but  he  poffeffes  alfo  at 
the  fame  time,  as  we  have  feen,  the  right  of  difallowing  and 
rejecting  all  laws  and  flatutes  of  the  colonial  affemblies,  even 
after  they  have  received  the  affent  and  approbation  of  his  own 
lieutenant  in  the  colony.  Hence,  the  affirmative  voice  of  the 
people  in  their  reprefentatives  is  oppofed  by  three  negatives ; 
the  firft  in  the  council,  the  fecond  in  the  governor,  and  the 
third  in  the  crown ; which  pofTeffies  likewife  the  power  of 
punilhing  the  two  former  branches  by  difmiffion,  if  they  pre- 
fume to  adt  in  oppolition  to  the  royal  pleafure. 

Nor  is  the  regal  authority  lefs  efficient  and  extenfive  over 
the  executive  power  within  the  colonies,  than  over  the  legifla- 


'(h)  This  is  fpoken  of  thofe  colonies  which  are  called  king’s  governments  j 
for,  before  the  late  civil  war,  the  governor,  in  a proprietary  government,  was 
named  by  the  proprietor,  fubjedl  to  the  reftri&ions  contained  in  7 and  8 W.  III. 
c.  22.  §.  6.  and  in  two  of  the  charter  provinces  of  North  America,  all  the  offi- 
cers, except  thofe  of  the  admiralty  and  cuftoms,  were  chofen  by  the  people. 
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BOOK  tive.  The  governor,  as  I have  ffiewn,  is  commonly  chancel- 
VI-  lor  by  his  office;  but  whether  affifted  by  his  council,  or  pre- 
Tiding  folely  in  this  high  department,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king 
in  council,  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  error,  from  every  decree 
that  he  makes ; and  the  like  liberty  of  appeal  is  allowed  from 
the  judgment  or  fentence  of  tire  governor  in  council,  fitting  as 
a court  of  error  ( i) . The  reafon  affigned  in  law  authorities 
for  allowing  fuch  appeals  is  this : — That  without  them,  the 
rules  and  pra&ice  of  law  in  the  colonies  might  by  degrees  in- 
fenfibly  deviate  from  thole  of  the  mother- country,  to  the  di- 
minution of  her  fuperiority  ( kj . 

Again  : the  king,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  empire,  has  the 
foie  prerogative  of  making  peace  and  war,  treaties,  leagues,  and 
alliances  with  foreign  Rates;  and  the  colonifts  are  as  fully 
bound  by,  and  fubjedl  to,  the  confeqaences  thereof,  as  the  in- 
habitants within  the  realm.  So  far  is  readily  admitted ; but 
another  claim  of  the  crown,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  pre- 
rogative laft  mentioned, — I mean,  that  of  regulating  all  tHe 
colonial  military  eftablilhments  both  by  fea  and  land,  quarter- 


{/)  It  is  neceflary  however  in  either  court,  Firft,  That  in  cafes  of  property  the 
matter  in  difpute  fhould  be  to  the  value  of  £.  500  fterling,  to  be  afcertained  by 
affidavit.  Secondly,  That  the  appeal  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  judg- 
ment in  the  court  of  error,  and  within  one  month  after  the  determination  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  by  giving  fecurity  for  the  profecution  of  it ; and  it  is  required 
by  the  lords  of  appeal  in  England,  that  the  party  appealing  muft  proceed  within 
twelve  months  after  the  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  plantations,  or  the  appeal  is  dif- 
mifl'ed  of  courfe.  A caufe  cannot  be  tranfmitted  for  difficulty,  but  muft  be  de- 
termined one  way  or  other. 

(k)  Vaughan’s  Reports  40a.  Show.  Pari.  C.  33. 
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Ing  troops  in  fuch  towns  and  places  in  the  plantations  as  the 
king  fees  bed:,  augmenting  them  at  pleafure,  and  retaining 
them  in  the  colonies  at  all  times  and  at  all  feafons,  as  well  in 
peace  as  in  war,  not  only  without,  but  againft  the  confent  of 
their  aftemblies,  muft  be  admitted  with  fome  limitation. 

It  is  indeed  afferted  in  all  our  law  books,  that  the  foie  fu- 
preme  command  and  government  of  all  the  forces  by  fea  and 
land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  do- 
minions, ever  was,  conftitutionally  and  legally,  the  undoubted 
and  exclufive  prerogative  of  the  crown  j but,  againft  the  abufes 
which  might  pofirbly  refult  from  the  exercife  of  a power  thus 
extenfive  and  dictatorial,  the  fubjeCts  reliding  within  the  realm 
have  this  fecurity,  that  their  reprefentatives  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  means  of  fupporting  all  the  Britifh  forces,  both 
maritime  and  military.  Thus,  though  the  king  has  the  pre- 
rogative of  commanding  armies  and  equipping  fleets,  yet  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  parliament  he  cannot  maintain  them. 
He  can  declare  war,  but  without  the  aftiftance  of  parliament 
he  cannot  carry  it  on.  The  royal  prerogative  in  thefe  refpeCts 
is  aptly  compared  by  De  Lolme  to  a fhip  completely  equipped, 
hut  which  the  parliament,  by  drawing  off  the  water,  can  at 
•pleafure  leave  aground. 

It  feems  therefore  naturally  and  neceffarily  to  follow,  that  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  fame  rights, 
and  to  have  equal  fecurities  for  thofe  rights,  as  are  enjoyed  by 
their  fellow  fubje&s  in  Great  Britain,  there  muft  exift  fome 
reftraint  againft  the  exorbitance  and  abufe  of  the  power  con- 
tended 
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tended  for  in  the  prefent  cafe.  It  is  to  little  purpofe  to  tell 
the  colonies,  when  groaning  under  the  prefliire  of  military 
government,  that  no  military  force,  however  legally  railed 
and  maintained,  can  be  lawfully  employed  to  violate  their 
rights ; as  wdioever  holds  the  fword  will  decide  upon  the 
quellion  of  law  (IJ. 

To  as  little  purpofe  may  our  remaining  colonies  be  told, 
that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  never  fuffer  a pre- 
cedent of  arbitrary  power  to  be  eftablifhed  in  any  part  of  the 
Britifh  dominions.  They  will  probably  infill,  that  the  Britilh 
parliament  is  not  competent  to  judge  for  them — at  leaf!  in 
the  firft  inllance.  They  may  contend  that  thofe  who  feel,  or 
are  in  danger  of  feeling  opprelhon,  can  bell  determine  when 
it  may  be  proper  to  refill  its  attack,  or  to  guard  againll  its 
approach. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  if  parliament  Ihould  be 
apprifed  that  the  juft  authority  of  the  crown  over  the  colonies 
has  degenerated  into  tyranny,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their 
duty  to  interpofe,  even  on  their  own  account ; for  it  has  been 
well  and  eloquently  faid,  that  whenever  the  liberties  of  Great 

(l)  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  claim  in  the  crown  was  admitted  to  be  a grievance 
by  the  commiflioners  appointed,  in  April  1778,  for  reftoring  peace  in  America. 
In  a letter  from  tire  earl  of  Carlifle,  Mellieurs  Eden  and  Johnftone,  three  of  the 
faid  commiflioners,  to  the  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  dated  the  9th  of  June  1778, 
they  declare  a difpofition  to  concur  in  fuch  an  arrangement  as  fhobld  provide 
that  no  military  fc  rce  Ihould  be  kept  up  in  the  different  ftates  of  North  America, 
without  the  confen.  ofnhe  general  congrefs  or  particular  affemblies. 
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Britain  lhall  be  devoted,  it  is  probable  her  didolution  will  not  CHAP. 

begin  in  the  centre  : Jhe  will  feel  fubjeblion , like  the  coldnefs  of  H. 
death , creeping  upon  her  from  her  extremities . 

Having  thus  pointed  out  fome  remarkable  inftances  of 
colonial  fubordination  to  the  king,  as  the  fovereign  head  and' 
fupreme  executive  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
dominions,  I Ihall  proceed  to  another  enquiry,  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance (and  to  which  indeed  fome  of  the  laft  obfervations 
naturally  lead)  and  that  is,  how  far  the  joint  authority  and  col- 
lective power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  conftitutionally 
extend,  and,  on  the  principles  of  a free  government,  ought  to 
be  exercifed  in  fupporting  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  pre- 
ferving  that  fubordination  and  dependence  which  the  colonies, 
as  fellow  fubjeCts  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  owe 
to  Great  Britain  and  its  government,  in  return  for  protedtion. 
received. 

It  is  a maxim  maintained  by  political  writers,  that  in  all 
focieties  there  mult  exift  fomewhere  an  abfolute  and  defpotick 
jurifdiCtion,  unlimited  and  irrevocable.  “ This  abfolute  and  defpo- 
tick power  (fays  Judge  Biackftone)  is,  by  the  British  conftitution, 
entrajled  to  parliament But  I conceive  that  the  learned  judge 
has  not  expreded  himfelf  on  this  occalion  with  his  ufual  ac- 
curacy ; inafmuch  as  all  “ entrujied ” authority  is  necedarily 
accountable , and  therefore  not  “ abfolute  and  defpotick  h’  The 
truth  is,  that  this  defpotick  and  unlimited  power  is  referved  by 
the  people  in  their  own  hands  (not  to  be  reforted  to  indeed 
Z but- 
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but  in  the  laft  extremity)  and  it  never  was  the  intention  of  any 
fociety  of  free  agents,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day, 
todelegate  to  any  man,  orbodyofmen,  an  abfolute  and  defpotick 
authority  in  all  cafes  over  them.  Such  a delegation  indeed,  if 
ever  it  had  been  made,  would  have  manifefted  infanity  in  the 
agents,  and;  on  that  account  alone,  muft  have  been  void  from 
the  beginning. 

As  the  legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain  therefore  is  fu- 
preme  only  in  a relative  fenfe,  even  within  the  realm,  where 
the  people  themfelves  participate  in  its  authority,  much  lefs 
can  it  be  faid  to  be  fupreme,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever , over  the 
colonies.  It  has  indeed  been  folemnly  declared  by  parliament 
itfelf  that  parliament  has  fuch  a power : but  if  parliament  had 
not  the  power  before,  certainly  their  own  declaration  could 
not  invert  them  with  it. 

Considering  the  conrtituent  branches  of  the  Britifh  le- 
giflature  feparately,  it  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  juft 
authority  whatever,  exifting  either  in  the  peers  or  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  over  the  colonies.  We  have  feen  that 
the  firrt  fettlers  in  moft  of  the  Britiffi  plantations,  were  a part 
of  the  Englifh  people,  in  every.  refpe£t  equal  to  them,  and 
poffeffed  of  every  right  and  privilege  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration, which  the  people  of  England  were  poffiefted  of,  and 
irrefragably  to  that  great  right  of  confenting  to  all  laws  by 
which  they  were  to  be  governed.  The  people  of  England 
therefore,  or  their  reprefentatives,  having  no  rights,  powers,  or 
privileges  to  beftow  on  the  emigrants,  which  the  latter  were 

not 
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not  already  poffeffed  of  equally  with  themfelves,  had  no  claim 
to  their  allegiance,  or  any  pretence  to  exercife  authority  over 
them. 

As  to  the  Englilh  peers,  they  are  polfelTed  of  very  eminent 
privileges;  from  none  of  which  however  can  they  communi- 
cate any  advantage  to  the  colonies.  They  are  a court  of  j ufcice 
in  the  dernier  refort  for  all  appeals  from  the  people  of  Great 
Britain ; but  they  adt  in  no  fuch  capacity  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies ; the  houfe  of  peers  having  never  heard  or  de- 
termined caufes  in  appeal  from  the  plantations,  in  which  it 
ever  was,  and  is  their  duty  to  ferve  the  fubjedts  within  the 
realm. 

Thus,  incapable  from  their  lituation  of  being  admitted  to  a 
participation  with  the  people  and  peers  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Britifh  legiflature,  the  colonifts  have  legillatures  of  their  own, 
which  are  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  their  own 
proper  head.  The  perfon,  who,  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
is  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  their  king ; but  they  owe  no  alle- 
giance to  the  lords  and  commons  ; to  whom  they  are  not  fub- 
jedts, but  fellow  fubjedts  with  them  to  the  fame  fovereign. 

Justly  confidering,  neverthelefs,  the  protedtion  which  they 
receive  in  the  name  of  the  fovereign,  as  afforded  by  the  Jiate, 
and  that  the  colonies  are  parts  of  one  great  empire,  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  which  the  king  in  parliament,  is  arbiter, 
controuling  and  regulating  all  intercourfe  with  foreign  natiors, 
they  readily  ^idmit  that  they  Hand  towards  the  Britilh  legifla- 
Vol,  II.  3 A ture 
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BOOK  ture  in  the  degree  of  fubordination,  which  implies  every  au- 
thority  in  the  latter,  eiTential  to  the  prefervation  of  the  whole  % 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  relation  between  a mother- 
country  and  her  colonies.  " We  are  (faid  the  Americans)  but 
parts  of  a whole , and  therefore  there  mud:  exift  a power  fome- 
where,  to  predde  and  preferve  the  connexion  in  due  order. 
This  power  is  lodged  in  the  British  parliament.”  In  all  mat- 
ters therefore,  to  which  the  local  jurifdidtion  of  any  one  par- 
ticular colony  is  not  competent,  the  fuperintending  controul  of 
Great  Britain  is  neceflarily  admitted  ; and  they  likewife  admit, 
that  each  and  all  the  colonies  owe  contribution  for  protec-*- 
tion  (m). 

To 


(tn)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  fubordination  here  contended  for,  was- 
clearly  underftood,  and  is  well  explained,  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  by  Davenant,  in 
a treatife  publifhed  by  him  foon  after  the  revolution.— His  words  are  tbefe: 

“ The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  from  ancient  conceftions,  have  a privilege  per-, 
haps  above  the  Roman  colonies,  namely,  to  tax.themfelves  by  their  own  fuffrages,. 
within  their  own  limits ; but  this  is  no  more  than  what  is  claimed  by  feveral 
provinces  of  France,  which  neverthelefs  account  themfelves  fubordinate  to  the  fo-.. 
vereign  power  of  the  whole  ftate. 

“There,  is  a part  of  empire  not.  communicable,  and  which  muft  re/Ide  fove-. 
reignly  fomewhere;  for  there  would  be  fuch  a perpetual  qlafbing  of  power 
and  jurifdi&ions,  as  were  inconfiftent  with  the  very  being  of  communities,  unlefs 
this  laft  refart  were  fomewhere  lodged.  Now  this  incommunicable  power  we 
take  to  be  the  fupreme  judgment  of  what  is.beft  and  moft  expedient  for  the 
whole;  and  in  all  reafon  of  government,  this  ought  to  be  there  trufted  and  lodged 
from  whence  protedlion  is  expedted. 

“ That  Ireland  fhould  judge  of  what  is  beft  for  itfelf,  this  is  juft  and  fair ; but 
in  determinations  that  are  to  reach,  the  whole,  as,  namely,  what  is  moft  expedient 

for 
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To  afcertain  the  various  contingencies  and  circumSlances  CHAP, 
wherein,  on  the  principles  Slated,  the  British  legislature  has,  IE 
and  has  not,  a right  to  interpofe,  is  perhaps  impoffible ; becaufe 
circumftances  may  occur  to  render  its  interpoiition  neceffary, 
which  cannot  be  forefeen.  f<  But  although  it  may  be  difficult 
(fays  governor  Pownall)  “ to  draw  the  line  of  limitation,  yet 
u fome  fuch  line  there  certainly  mull  be,  and  I think  thofe 
“ are  not  to  be  heard  who  affirm,  that  no  line  can  be  drawn 
“ between  the  fupreme  authority  of  parliament,  and  no  autho- 
st  rity  at  all.” 

Nevertheless,  it  were  not  difficult  to  point  out  many 
cafes,  and  to  imagine  others,  wherein  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment has  been,  and  may  again  be,  constitutionally  exerted,  in 
regard  to  the  colonies,  without  abolishing  every  restriction  on 
the  part  of  governors , and  extinguishing  every  right  on  the  part 
of  the  governed  (nj . Previously  excluding,  however,  every 

idea 

for  England  and  Ireland  both,  there,  without  all  doubt,  the  fupreme  judgment 
ought  to  reft  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  England,  by  whofe  arms  and 
treafure  Ireland  ever  was,  and  muft  always  be  defended.” — Vide  Davenant’s 
Works,  publifhed  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  vol.  ii.  p,  247. 

( n ) Such  is  the  general  fyftem  of  the  laws  for  regulating  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies ; and  I will  now  add  fome  inftanccs  of  parliamentary  interference, 
on  other  occafrons,  which  I conceive  to  be  confiftent  with  the  principles  I have 
laid  down.  Thus,  when  the  firft  princes  of  the  Stewart  family  aftedled  to  con- 
ftder  the  plantations  as  their  own  demefnes,  with  a view  of  making  them  a fource  ■* 
of  revenue  to  themfelves,  the  commons  oppofed  and  defeated  a claim  which,  if 
it  had  been  eftablifhed,  might  have  rendered  the  king  independent  of  the  Britifh 
parliament.  (See  the  Journals  of  1624  and  1625,  and  Vaughan’s  Reports,  402.) 

3 A 2 Nobody 
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BOOK  idea  of  its  interpofition  in  the  concerns  of  internal  legiflation. 


and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  colonial  afTemblies  are  fuffi- 


VI. 

v ^ — , ) 


Nobody  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  commons’  interpofition  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Again,  we  have  feen  in  the  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  a great  minifter  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons*  among  other  things,, 
for  introducing  an  arbitrary  .government  into  the  plantations.  It  was  never 
alledged,  that  the  houfe  in  this  bufnefs  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  proper  and 
conftitutional  functions.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  fome  laws  were  pafled  by 
one  or  two  of  the  provincial  afTemblies,  which  were  luppofed  to  weaken  the 
chain  that  holds  the  colonies  dependent  on  the  mother-cot n y.  Tiiis  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  a claufe  in  the  7 and  8 of  W.  III.  c.  22,  which  declares,  “ that  all  laws 
(meaning  the  laws  for  regulating  trade)  which  are  any  ways  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  fhall  be  deemed  null  and  void.”  This,  though  a ftrong, 
was  certainly  a juftifiable  exertion  of  Englifh  fupremacy.  By  the  6 Anne,  c.  30, 
a general  poft-oftice  is  eftablifhed  in  the  colonies.  This  may  be  deemed  an 
internal  regulation;  but,  as  Dr.  Franklyn  obferved,  it  was  a regulation  which 
one  colony  could  not  make  for  another  ; and  as  the  revenue  which  it  raifed 
was  co«f  dered  in  the  nature  of  a quantum  meruit , a reward  for  fervice  (a  fervice 
too  which  the  colonifts  were  not  bound  to  accept,  for  a man  might,  if  he  had 
thought  proper,  have  fent  his  letters  as  before  by  a private  mefienger)  the  adt 
was  fubmitted  to.  After  this,  fome  law's  were  paffed,  which  were  thought  to 
bear  hard  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonifts.  By  the  5th  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  petitions  from  different  bodies  of  Englifh  merchants,  com- 
plaining that  the  colonial  laws  afforded  but  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  reco- 
very of  debts ; it  is  enadted,  “ that  lands,  houfes,  negroes,  and  other  heredita- 
<c  ments,  and  all  real  eftate  whatever,  fhonld  be  liable  to,  and  chargeable  with, 
« all  debts,  due  either  to  the  king,  or  any  of  his  fubjedts,  and  be  affets  for  the 
« fatisfadtion  thereof.”  And  by  the  24th  Geo.  II.  c.  53.  “ the  governors  and 
“ afTemblies  of  the  refpedlive  provinces  are  reftrained  from  paffing  any  adt, 
tc  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  whereby  paper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit  fhall  be  in- 
“ creafed  or  i{fued.”  As  both  thefe  laws  were  paffed  in  favour  of  Englifh 
merchants,  who  had  advanced  money  for  the  ufe  of  the  colonifts,  it  was  thought 
difhonourable  to  objedt  to  the  regulations  which  they  eftablifhed.  The  laws 
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ciently  competent  3 for,  to  the  reafons  already  -dated  for  this  CHAP, 
abfolute  excluiion,  may  be  added,  the  utter  impofhbility  that 
two  different  legiflatures  can,  at  all  times,  and  in  the  fame  mo- 
ment, enforce  their  authority  on  the  fame  object,  inafmuch  as 
they  may  happen  to  differ  in  opinion,  and  in  that  dilemma, 
this  confequence  mud  follow  3 either  the  Britifh  muff  yield  to 
the  provincial,  or  prevail  over  it  in  points,  for  which,  from  the 
practical  or  conditutional  unfitnefs  of  the  former,  the  latter 
was  formed.  Such  inconhdency  would  render  government  at 
once  oppreffive  and  ridiculously. 

But, 

were  therefore  fubmitted  to,  but  not  without  murmurs  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial legiflatures,  who  confidered  them  as  infringing  their  liberties.  Their 
fubmiflion  to  them,  though  on  very  laudable  principles,  was  afterwards  quoted 
againft  them,  and  afligned  as  the  beft  of  all  poffible  reafons  for  requiring  uncon- 
ditional fubmiflion  on  all  other  occafions. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  and  what  will  hereafter  be  ftated  on  the  fubjedl; 
of  the  commercial  fyftem,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the 
boundary  contended  for,  between  a conftitutional,  fuperintending,  contrculing 
power  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  a fyftem  of  perfedi  unqualified  tyranny, 
the  power  of  binding  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  whatfoever. 

(0 ) If  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  legiflation  of 
the  colonies,  {he  could  have  had  no  poflible  right  to  tax  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
revenue;  yet,  it  does  not  follow,  that  fhe  would  have  had  a right  to  tax  them, 
even  if  fhe  had  poftefl'ed  juft  authority  to  make  laws  for  their  internal  govern- 
ment. “Taxation  (faid  Lord  Chatham)  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legifla~ 

“ tive  power.  Taxes  are.  a voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  In 
« legiflation,  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned  : but  the  con- 
“ currence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a tax,  is  only  neceflary  to  clothe  it 
“ in  the  form  of  a law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone.”  It  is 
unneceflary  to  fay  more  concerning  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation  of  the 
colonies,  becaufe  parliament  itfelf  (when  indeed  it  was  too  late)  has  formally 

relinquifhed 
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BOOK  But,  in  a government  of  which  freedom  is  the  bafis,  and 
VI.  of  which  it  is  the  boad  that  it  promotes,  equally  and  impar- 
tially,  the  happinefs  of  all  its  fubjedts,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  no  other  authority  over  its  dependencies  could  be  necef- 
fary,  than  that  which  effectually  provides,  that  every  addition 
to  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  fliould  contribute,  at  the  fame  time, 
•to  the  augmentation  of  its  own  riches  and  power.  And  ltlch, 
before  the  late  unfortunate  divifions,  was  the  commercial  fyf- 
tem  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  fubmitted  to  by  her  Ame- 
rican colonies.  To  difcriminate  the  feveral  parts,  properties, 
and  effedts  of  this  great  arrangement  of  redridtion  and  mono- 
poly ; to  fhew  that  it  fecured  every  degree  of  authority  in  the 
parent  over  the  child,  which  is  confident  with  the  happinefs 
and  freedom  of  mankind,  (the  ends  of  all  juft  government); 
and  finally,  that  it  might  have  anfwered,  in  the  fulled  degree, 
even  the  objedts  of  revenue  and  contribution,  if  Great  Britain 
had  happily  confined  her  pretenfions  to  the  limits  originally 

preferibed  by  herfelf for  thefe  purpofes  it  would  be  nc- 

ceffary  to  enter  into  a large  and  comprehenfive  difculfion,  to 
which  the  defign  of  my  work  does  not  extend.  How  far  the 
Britidi  fugar  Hands  condituted  a part  of,  and  were  comprized 
in,  the  general  fydem,  I diall  endeavour  to  point  out  in  the 
fubfequent  chapters. 

rclinquiftied  the  claim.  By  the  18th  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  the  king  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  declare,  that  from  thenceforth  they  will  not  impofe  any  duty, 
tax,  &c,  payable  in  any  of  the  king’s  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  in 
North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce';  the 
produce  whereof  is  always  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is 
•levied. 
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CHAP.  III. 

principles  on  which  the  Nations  of  Europe  fettled  Colonies  in 
America. — Commercial  Regulations  of  Great  Britain. — Re- 
marks on  the  Acts  of  Navigation. — Admifiion.  of  foreign- 
built  Vejfels  eventually  beneficial.- — Exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  Sugar  Ifiands,  and  their  Value, — The  fame  from 
Ireland. — Wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores .- — Other 
Profits. — Summary  of  the  whole. — Imports  from  the  Wefi 
Indies, . to  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and:  their  Value  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Prices. — Amount  of  Britijh  Capital 
vefied  in  the  Sugar  Ifiands. — Shipping  and  Seamen.— Gene-- 
ral  Obfervations . 


THE  eftablifhment  of  colonies  in  America  by  the  nations  CHAP. 

of  Europe  (fays  Montefquieu)  was  contrived,  not  in  the  III. 
view,  of  building  cities  and  extending  empires  ; but  for  the  pur-  * — 
pofe  of  carrying  on  trade  to  greater  advantage  than  could  be 
done  with  rival  Hates.  Commercial  monopoly  therefore,  and 
with  great  reafon,  is  the  leading  principle  of.  colonial  inter- - 
CQurfe. . 


This  account,  with  fome  little  qualification,  may  be  admitr 
ted  j and  a very  flight  enquiry  will  demonftrate  that  it  applies 
as  pointedly  to  the  Englifh,  as  to  any  other-- matron. . The 
means  indeed  which  G'reat  Britain  has  adopted  for  retaining  to  . 
herfelf  the  full  benefit  of  the  monopoly,  have,  in  fome  cafes. 
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BOOK  proved  more  liberal  than  thofe  of  rival  Hates ; but  the  principle 
VI.  by  which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  influenced,  was 
*”  ' precifely  the  fame:  To  fecure  to  themfelves  refpeCtively,  the 

mod;  important  of  the  productions  of  their  colonies,  and  to  re- 
tain to  themfelves  exclufively,  the  great  advantage  of  fupplying 
thofe  colonies  with  European  goods  and  manufactures,  was  the 
chief  aim  and  endeavour  of  them  all. 

Whether  the  feveral  parts  of  this  fyftem,  and  its  confe- 
quent  train  of  duties,  reftriCtions,  and  prohibitions,  were  origi- 
nally as  wife  and  politick,  as  they  are  evidently  felfifh,  is  a quef- 
tion  that  of  late  has  been  much  controverted.  But  this  is  a dif- 
cufiion  into  which  it  can  anfwer  no  good  purpofe  to  enter,  be- 
caufe  the  prefent  arrangement  has  been  too  long,  and  is  now 
too  firmly  efcablifhed  to  be  abrogated;  and  thus  much  at  lead 
has  been  truly  faid  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  calculated  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  regulations  of  foreign  Hates  : for  fo  long  as  other 
nations  confine  the  trade  of  their  colonies  to  themfelves,  to 
affirm  that  Great  Britain  derives  no  advantage  from  following 
their  example,  is  to  contradict  both  experience  and  reafon. 

Of  the  commercial  regulations  of  this  kingdom,  the  me- 
morable law  which  was  paffed  in  the  1 2th  year  of  King  Charles 
II.  chap.  1 8,  commonly  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the* 
Navigation  Act,  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation. 
By  this  law  it  is,  among  other  provifions,  declared. 

First,  that  nogoods  orcominodities  fhould  be  imported  into, 
or  exported  out  of,  any  of  his  Majefly’s  plantations  or  territories 
in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  in  fhips  belonging  to  the  fub- 
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jeds  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  or  in  fuch  as  are  C H A P, 
of  the  built  of,  and  belonging  to,  fuch  plantations,  and  whereof 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  and  the  mailer  are  English  fub- 
jeds,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  cargo ; and  all  ad- 
mirals and  commanders  of  king’s  Ihips  are  authorized  to  make 
feizure  of  fhips  offending  herein. 

Secondly,  That  no  perlbn  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of 
his  Majelly,  who  is  not  naturalized,  or  made  a free  denizen, 
fhall  ad  as  a merchant  or  fador  in  any  of  the  faid  places,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

Thirdly,  That  all  governors,  before  they  enter  into  the 
exercife  of  their  office,  fhall  take  an  oath  to  do  their  utmoff, 
that  the  above-mentioned  regulations  dial!  be  pundually  and 
bona  jide  obferved  and  a governor  negleding  his  duty  therein, 
fhall  be  removed  from  his  government. 

Fourthly,  That  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Africa,  Alia,  and  America,  {hall 
be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Guernfey  and  Jer- 
fey,  or  Berwick,  in  any  other  Ihips  but  thofe  belonging  to  the 
faid  places,  or  to  the  plantations,  and  navigated  in  the  manner 
aforefaid,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  both  drip  and  cargo. 

Fifthly,  That  no  fit  gars,  tobacco , cotton , indigo , ginger , 
fuftick , or  other  dying  woods,  of  the  production  of  any  Englilh 
plantation  in  Alia,  Africa,  or  America,  fhall  be  exported  there- 
from to  anyplace,  except  to  fome'other  Englidr  plantation ; or 
to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick.  The  above  commo- 
dities being  named  in  the  ad-  are  called  generally  enumerated, 
in  contradiftindion  to  all  others  of  plantation  growth  ; and, 
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K Lastly,  Bond  fecurity  is  required  from  all  fhips  trading 
to  or  in  the  plantations,  and  lading  on  board  fuch  commodities, 
for  the  due  obfervance  of  this  part  of  the  law. 

Such,  together  with  the  conditions  under  which  foreign- 
built  fhips  were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Englifh  fhips,  are 
the  chief  reftridtions  and  provifions  of  this  celebrated  flatute,^ 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  plantation  trade , and  they  are  extended 
and  ftrengthened  by  a law  which  paffed  three  years  afterwards, 
which  the  plantation  governors  are  alfo  fvvorn  to  enforce ; for 
by  the  15th  of  Cha.  2,  c.  7,  it  is  enadted,  that  no  commodity 
of  the  growth,  produdtion,  or  manufadture  of  Europe,  fhall  be 
imported  into  the.Britifh  plantations,  but  fuch  as  are  laden  and 
put  on  board  in  England,  Wales , or  Berwick  and  in  Englifh -built 
fhipping,  (or  fhips  taken  as  prize,  and  certified  according  to  a 
former  adt)  whereof  the  matter  and  three-fourths  of  the  mari- 
ners are  Englifh,  and  carried  diredtly  to  the  faid  plantations. 
There  is  an  exception  however  as  to  fait  for  the  fifheries  of 
New  England  and  Newfoundland,  wines  from  Madeira  and  the 
Azores,  and  horfes  and  vidtuals  from  Ireland  and  Scotland ; and 
the  preamble  to  the  adt,  after  Hating  that  plantations  are  formed 
by  citizens  of  the  mother-country,  afiigns  the  motive  for  this 
reftridtion  to  be,  “ the  maintaining  a greater  correfpondence  and 
kindnefs  between  the  fubjedts  at  home  and  thofe  in  the  planta- 
tions, keeping  the  colonies  in  a firmer  dependance  upon  the  mother- 
country , making  them  yet  more  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  it  in 
the  further  employment  and  encreafe  of  Englijh  fhipping , vent  of 
Englifh  manufactures  and  commodities ; rendering  the  navigation 
to  and  from  them  more  fafe  and  cheap,  and  making  this  king- 
l dom 
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dom  a Jlaple , not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  hut 
aljo  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  the  fupply 
of  them , it  being  (continues  the  preamble)  the  ufage  of  other 
nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  to  themfehues  (aj* 


Ten  years  after  this,  another  a&  paffed  (25  Cha.  II.  c.  7.) 
impofing  duties  on  fugar  and  other  commodities  (b)  exported 
from  one  colony  to  another,  and  the  following  is  affigned  as 
the  reafon  : “ that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  faid  colonies, 
not  content  with  being  fupplied  with  thofe  commodities  for 
their  own  ufe,  free  from  all  cuftoms,  had,  contrary  to  law, 
exported  confiderable  quantities  to  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and 
did  likewife  vend  great  quantities  to  the  Shipping  of  other 
nations,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
parent  ftate.”  For  the  prevention  of  this  inconveniency  in 


fa)  The  defign  of  this  add,  fays  Poftlethwaite,  was  to  make  a double  voyage 
neceflary,  where  the  colonies  ufed  any  commodities  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  Europe  but  Britifh  : for  if  they  could  not  be  (hipped  in  Great  Britain, 
they  mud  firft  be  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  their  growth  and  manufac- 
ture, and  Great  Britain  would  confequently  have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  that 
freight,  but  of  as  many  (hips  and  failors  as  muft  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
'from  thence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  by  this  add  Ireland  was  indireclly  deprived 
of  the  benefits  allowed  that  kingdom  by  the  add  of  navigation,  for  it  is  required, 
that  none  of  the  enumerated  goods  (hall  be  carried  from  the  plantations  to  any 
country  or  place  whatfoever,  until  they  have  been  firft  unladen  and  put  afhore  in 
fome  port  or  haven  in  England,  IVales,  or  Berwick.  By  a fubfequent  add  this 
intention  was  avowed,  and  Ireland  was  exprefsly  (hut  out  from  a dir  eel  trade 
with  the  plantations. 

(b)  White  fugar  5s.  and  mufcavado  is.  6d.  per  cwt. ; tobacco  id.  cotton- 
wool fd.  indigo  2d.  cacao  id.  per  lb. ; logwood  ^.5.  ginger  is.  the  cwt.;  fuftick, 
&c.  6d„  - 
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BOOK  future,  the  duties  in  queftion  are  laid  on  the  export  of  thofe 
VI.  commodities  from  the  plantations ; unlefs  fecurity  be  given 
to  tranfport  them  diredly  to  England,  Berwick,  or  Wales. 
The  duties  were  the  lame,  I believe,  as  were  then  paid  in  Eng- 
land on  moll  of  thofe  commodities  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption.. 

This  ad  was  foon  found  to  require  explanation  and  amend- 
ment ; for  the  payment  of  the  aforefaid  duties  having  been  con- 
sidered in  the  colonies  as  an  exoneration  from  giving  fecurity 
not  to  go  to  any  foreign  market  in  Europe ; it  was  provided  by 
the  7 and  8 W.  III.  c.  22,  that,  notwithflanding  the  payment 
of  the  duties  in  queftion,  the  fame  fecurity  fhould  be  given  as 
was  required  by  former  ads  j and  it  was  enaded  and  declared, 
that  no  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufadure  of  the 
plantations,  fhould,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  be  landed  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  unlefs  the  fame  were  firft  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  paid  the  rates  and  duties  wherewith  they  were 
there  chargeable  by  law. 

By  the  fame  ad  it  is  declared,  that  no  goods  or  merchandize 
whatever  fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  Britifh 
colony  or  plantation,  but  in  lhips  built  in  England,  ^Ireland,  or 
the  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  Englifh  fubjeds,  and  navi- 
gated as  before;  and  provifions  are  eftablifhed  concerning  the 
regiftering  of  fhips,  to  prevent  the  fraud  of  palling  foreign-built 
fhips  as  Englifh ; together  with  various  regulations  to  prevent 
counterfeit  certificates,  and  frauds  in  the  import  and  export  to 
and  from  the  colonies ; for  all  which,  reference  muff  be  made 
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to  the  ad:  at  large,  which  is  fyftematick  and  comprehend ve  in 
a high  degree. 


CHAP. 

III. 


These  ads  therefore,  and  fome  intermediate  ones,  which  it 
is  not  neceiTary  to  particularife,  may  be  confidered  as  fupple- 
mental  to  the  navigation  ad,  and  they  form  altogether  the 
foundation  of  our  colonial  code  ; mod:  of  the  fubfequent  ads 
now  in  force,  being  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  intended  to 
enforce  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem ; with  fome  few  altera- 
tions and  exceptions  only,  which  however  do  not  extend  to 
any  great  and  fubftantial  change  in  the  principle  or  ground- 
work (c). 

The 

(c)  The  following,  I believe,  are  the  chief  additions,  alterations,  and  excep- 
tions, fo  far  as  the  Britilh  fugar  iflaiids  are  principally  concerned.  If  the  reader 
is  defirous  of  the  fulleft  and  moft  corredt  information  on  this  head,  he  is  referred 
to  a late  Hiftory  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  by  John  Reeves,  Efq. 
an  admirable  work,  in  which  the'  drieft  fubjedls  are  treated  with  fuch  cleamefs, 
preciffony  and  elegance,  as  to  render  the  book  not  only  inftrudtive,  but  in  a very 
high  degree  entertaining  and  interefting. 

By  ftatute  3 and  4 Ann,  c.  5.  Rice  and  melafles  were  put  into  the  enumeration, 
and  by  c.  8.  Irifli  linens,  laden  in  Ireland  in  Englilh-built  {hipping  navigated 
according  to  law,  were  admitted  into  the  plantations. 

By  7 Ann,  e.  8.  Jefuits  bark,  and  all  other  drugs,  are  permitted  to  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  Britilh  plantations,  on  payment  of  the  fame  duties  as 
if  imported  direflly  from  the  place  of  their  growth. 

By  13  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  and  7 Geo.  II.  c.  18.  Cochineal  and  indigo  were  allowed 
for  a certain  time  to  be  imported  from  any  port  or  place,  in  Britifh  or  other 
{hips;  which  adls  were  afterwards  renewed,  and  are  now  in  force. 

By  3 Geo.  II.  c.  28.  Rice  was  permitted,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  car- 
ried from  South  Carolina  to  any  port  of  Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre; 
a privilege  afterwards  extended  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

By 
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The  reader  will  find  that  the  fyftem  embraces  two  diftindt 
obje&s ; firft,  the  augmentation  of  our  naval  ftrength,  by  an 

entire 

# 

By  4 Geo.  II.  c.  15.  Non- enumerated  goods  (viz.  goods  not  enumerated  in  the 
12  of  Cha.  II.  c.  18.)  are  admitted  to  be  imported  direcftly  into  Ireland  from  the 
colonies,  notwithftanding  the  7 and  8 of  W.  III.  c.  22. — Hops,  by  a fubfequent 
ftatute,  are  excepted  out  of  this  indulgence. 

By  12  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  Sugars,  under  certain  regulations  and  reftridiions,  are 
permitted  to  be  carried  immediately  from  the  Britifh  plantations  to  any  port  or 
place  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  and  alfo  to  any  foreign  port  of  Europe  in 
licenfed  fhips,  which  are  to  call  firft  at  fome  port  in  Great  Bri:ain. — This  was 
confidered  as  a great  indulgence,  but  the  conditions  and  regulations  on  which  it 
was  ^ranted  were  fo  ftridl  and  numerous,  as  to  defeat  in  a great  n.eTure  the  in- 
tention of  the  legiflature. 

By  4 and  5 Geo.  III.  fedt.  27.  Britifh  plantation  coffee,  piemento,  and  cacao- 
nuts  are  put  into  the  enumeration ; as  are  hkewife  whale  fin*,  raw  filk,  hides,  and 
fkins,  pot  and  pearl  afhes;  and  by  fedt.  28.  fecurity  is  required  that  no  iron,  nor 
any  fort  of  wood  called  lumber,  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
Britifh  colony  or  plantation,  fhall  be  landed  in  anv  port  of  Europe  except  Great 
Britain ; an  exception  however  was  afterwards  made  by  5 Geo.  III.  c.  45.  by 
which  iron  might  be  carried  to  Ireland,  and  lumber  to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  or 
any  part  of  Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre. 

By  5 Geo.  III.  c.  39.  Bond  is  required  to  be  given  in  the  Britifh  pi  ntations, 
that  no  rum  or  other  fpirits  fhall  be  landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Man;  and  by  the  6 Geo. 
III.  c.  52.  fecurity  is  required  for  all  non- enumerated  goods,  that  the  fame  fhall 
not  be  landed  at  any  port  of  Europe  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  except 
in  Great  Britain,  and  (by  a fubfequent  law)  Ireland. 

By  5 Geo.  111.  c.  52.  Any  fort  of  cotton  wool  may  be  imported  in  Britifh'- 
built  ft  ips  from  anv  country  or  place,  duty  free. 

By  the  6 Geo.  III.  c.  49.  was  eftablifhed  the  meafure  of  opening  free  port9 
in  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  By  this  a£l,  live  cattle,  and  all  maner  of  goods  and 
commoditPs  vvhatfoever  (except  tobacco),  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony  in 
America,  mighc  be  imported  into  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay  and  Rofteau  in  Dominica, 
and  into  Kingfton,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Montego  Bay,  and  Santa  Lucea  in  Jamaica, 
from  any  foreign  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  in  any  foreign  floop,  fchdoner, 

or 
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entire  exclufion  of  foreign  fhipping  from  our  plantation  trade ; 
fecondly,  the  fecuring  to  Great  Britain  all  the  emoluments 
arifing  from  her  colonies,  by  a double  monopoly  over  them : 

or  other  veffel,  not  having  more  than  one  deck.  This  aft  was  temporary,  but 
was  afterwards  continued,  until  materially  altered  by  the  27  Geo.  III.  c,  27. 
wherein,  among  fundry  other  regulations,  two  more  ports  are  opened  in  addition 
to  the  former,  viz.  St.  George,  in  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  and  the  port  ot  Naffau, 
hi  the  ifland  of  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  into  which  cotton  wool, 
indigo,  cochineal,  drugs  of  all  kinds,  cacao,  logwood,  fuftick,  and  other  dye  woods, 
hides,  and  tallow,  beaver,  and  all  fort  of  furs,  tortoife-fhell,  mill  timber,  maho- 
gany, &c.  horfes,  affes,  mules,  and  cattle,  being  the  growth  or  production  of 
any  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion  of  any 
foreign  European  fovereign  or  flate,  and  all  coin  and  bullion,  &c.  may  be  im- 
ported in  any  foreign  iloop,  fchooner,  or  other  velfel,  not  having  more  than  one 
deck,  and  not  exceeding  the  burthen  of  feventy  tons,  and  provided  alfo  that  fuch 
veffel  is  owned  and  navigated  by  the  lubjedts  of  fome  foreign  European  fovereign 
or  flate.  It  is  permitted  alfo  to  the  fame  defcription  of  perfons  and  veffels  to  ex- 
port from  thefe  parts  Britifh  plantation  rum,  negroes,  and  all  manner  of  goods 
that  had  been  legally  imported,  except  naval  {lores  and  iron.  The  foreign  arti- 
cles thus  permitted  to  be  brought  into  the  free  ports  by  this  adt,  may  be  exported 
again  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and  by  a fubfequent  law  (30  Geo.  III.  c.  29.) 
the  reftridtion  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  foreign  veffels  is  taken  ofi;  but  thefe 
veffels  are  flill  limited  to  one  deck. 

The  next  great  meafure  was,  the  opening  the  plantation  trade  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  which  was  firft  partially  done  by  the  18  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  and  more 
fully  by  the  20  Geo.  III.  c.  10.  under  which  they  enjoy  the  like  unlimited  inter- 
courfe  with  the  colonies,  both  in  refpedt  of  import  and  export,  as  Great  Britain  ; 
on  condition  only  that  the  goods  fo  imported  and  exported  are  made  liable  to 
equal  duties  and  drawbacks,  and  fubjedt  to  the  fame  fecurities,  regulations,  and 
reflridtions  as  in  Great  Britain  ; a condition  to  which  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
confented,  by  pafiing  an  aft  impofing  duties  on  the  imports,  conformable  to  thofe 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  America,  fince  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  difeuffed  in  a fubfequent  chapter. 
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•viz.  a monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which  is  to  be  alto- 
gether from  Great  Britain ; and  a monopoly  of  all  their  export, 
which  (as  far  as  it  can  ferve  any  iifeful  purpofe  to  the  mother- 
country)  is  to  be  no  where  but  to  Great  Britain,  On  the  fame 
idea,  it  was  contrived  that  they  dhould  fend  all  their  products 
to  us  raw,  and  in  their  firft  date ; and  that  they  fhould  take 
every  thing  from  us  in  the  lad;  dage  of  manufacture. 

Most  of  our  commercial  writers,  and  many  of  our  datef- 
men,  have  confidered  the  two  great  leading  principles  above- 
mentioned  to  be  fo  clofely  interwoven  together,  and  dependent 
on  each  other,  as  not  to  be  disjoined  without  violence  to  both ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  monopoly  of  our  colonial  products,  and 
the  advantages  ariling  from  the  fupply  of  the  wants  of  the  co- 
lonids,  might  not  only  be  fupported,  even  though  foreign-built 
vefiels  were  incorporated  into  the  great  body  of  our  {hipping,  but 
it  may  eventually  happen,  that  both  our  trade  and  navigation 
would  be  greatly  improved  and  extended  by  fuch  a meafure. 

That  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  drength  is  one  of  the 
mod;  important  objects  to  which  the  Britidi  government  can 
diredt  its  attention,  no  perfon  of  common  underdanding  will 
venture  to  difpute ; and  fo  long  as  Great  Britain  can  herfelf 
furnifh  {hipping  on  the  cheaped  terms,  fufficient  for  all  the 
great  branches  of  her  commerce,  every  podible  encouragement 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  given  to  our  own  {hip wrights,  and 
every  difcouragement  t-o  the  participation  of  foreigners  in  the 
{hip-building  trade  : but  it  is  the  intered  of  the  merchant  to 
get  his  freight  as  cheap  as  podible ; it  is  equally  fo  of  the 
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manufacturer  ; becaufe  every  increafe  m the  price  of  Ihipping 
and  freight,  operates  as  a tax  upon  the  commodities  fhipped, 
and  affeCts  the  foreign  demand  in  proportion.  If  therefore, 
from  progreffive  improvements  in  our  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, the  two  great  founders  and  employers  of  (hipping, 
the  maritime  commerce  of  all  the  Britifh  dominions  fhall  at 
any  time  require  a greater  number  of  fhips  than  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  can  furnifh  on  any  faving  terms,  either 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  foreign  vehicles,  or  our  trade,  like  the 
victims  of  Procruftes,  muft  be  lopped  and  fhortened  to  make 
it  fuit  the  meafure  of  our  own  (d). 

Navigation  and  naval  power  are  the  children , not  the 
parents , of  commerce  ; for  if  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  mutual  wants,  did  not  furnifh  the  fubjeCt -matter  of  inter- 
courfe  between  diftant  countries,  there  muft  be  an  end  to  na- 
vigation. The  remark  therefore  of  a very  diftinguifhed  fena- 
tor  ( e ),  concerning  that  branch  of  our  commercial  fyftem  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  true, 
“ that  if  the  navigation  aCt  be  fuffered  to  run  the  full  length  of 

(^)  “ Can  it  be  reconciled  to  common  fenfe  to  afTert,  that  if  the  Americans, 
or  any  other  people,  were  to  offer  us  500  fail  of  Teffels  every  year  gratis , it  would 
be  againft  the  intereft  of  the  nation  (as  a nation)  to  accept  them,  becaufe  it  might 
prove  detrimental  to  forne  individuals  among  us  (our  fli ip wrights,  &c  ) ? If 
the  argument  will  not  hold  good,  confidered  in  this  extended  light,  it  can  never, 
by  parity  of  reafon,  be  admitted  in  cafes  where  veffels  can  be  purchafed  at  one- 
half  the  price  it  would  coft  to  build  them.” — Vide  a fhort  Addrefs  from  a Manu- 
facturer, on  the  Importance  of  the  T rade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States 
of  America. — Printed  for  Stockdale,  1785. 

(«)  Mr.  Burke. 
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BOOK  its  principle,  and  is  not  changed  and  modified  according  to 
VI.  the  change  of  times,  and  fluctuation  of  circumftances,  it 
muft  do  great  mifchief,  and  frequently  even  defeat  its  own 
purpofe  (fj. 


(f)  An  American  writer  of  a periodical  work  called  the  Mufeum , publifhed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1791,  having  been  informed,  that  France  had  permitted  the  in- 
troduction of  American  veffels  into  her  trade  (in  which,  however,  he  was  mif- 
taken)  expreffes  the  following  fentiments ; which,  to  my  underftanding,  convey 
conviction  in  every  word.  “If  France  (faith  he)  had  rejected  American  veffels, 
“ fhe  would  have  fo  far  facrifked  her  carrying-trade  to  the  manufacture  of  fhips. 
“ She  wifely  purchafes,  upon  the  cheapeft  terms,  the  cradles  for  her  marine 
“ nurfery.  The  firft  and  great  objeCt  of  the  maritime  powers  ought  to  be,  the 
“ increafe  of  the  number  of  their  failorsi  which  is  beft  done  by  multiplying  the 
“ chances  of  their  employment.  Among  the  means  of  doing  this,  one  of  the 
“ mod  obvious  and  rational  is,  the  multiplication  of  veffels . The  French-built 
“ {hips  coft  from  fifty-five  to  fixty  dollars  per  ton,  when  fitted  to  receive 
“ a cargo,  exclufive  of  fea-ftores,  infurance,  the  charges  of  lading,  outward 
“ pilotage,  and  other  expences  incidental  to  the  employment,  and  not  to  the 
“ building  and  outfit  of  a veil'd.  The  American  live-oak  and  cedar  fhips,  to 
u which  none  are  fuperior,  coft  in  the  fame  fituation,  from  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
“ five  dollars,  finifhed  very  completely.  If  the  French  require  10,000  tons  of 
“ new  veffels,  on  any  occafion,  or  in  any  term  of  time,  they  may  be  procured  in 
« the  United  States,  on  a computation  of  the  medium  price  of  thirty-four  dollars 
« per  ton,  for  the  fum  of  340,000  dollars : but,  if  bought  at  fifty-five  dollars,  the 
“ loweft  price  in  France,,  they  would  coft  the  much  greater  fum  of  550,000  dol- 
“ lars.  No  argument  is  neceffary  to  {hew,  that  fuch  a nation,  c ceteris  paribus , 
“ muft  produce  feamen  more  rapidly  than  thofe  who  refufe  thefe  cheap  veffels. 
“ It  would  appear  much  lefs  unreafonable,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
“ States  fhould  prohibit  the  fale  of  fhips  (the  tneans  of  obtaining  naval  Jlrcngth) 
“ to  foreign  nations,  than  that  any  of  them  fhould  rejedf  the  great  advantage  of 
“ fo  cheap  and  excellent  a fupply.”  Such  is  the  reafoning  of  this  author,  and 
it  is  no  proof  that  his  arguments  are  weak,  becaufe  the  cifcumftance  which 
gave  rife  to  them  did  not  exift. 
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Having  obferved  thus  much  on  the  leading  principles,  or 
general  fyftem  of  our  colonial  trade,  the  application  whereof 
will  hereafter  be  feen,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  the  more  imme- 
diate objeCt  of  our  prefent  refearches,  and  endeavour  to  furnifh 
the  reader  with  fome  leading  data , or  fads,  whereby  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  importance  of  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands, 
and  the  commerce  which  they  create;  by  inveftigating, 

I ft.  The  nature  and  annual  amount  of  the  export  trade 
from  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  for  the  fupply  of 
their  wants,  and  the  profits  of  the  Britifh  merchants  and  fhip 
owners  thereon. 

2dly.  The  particulars  and  value  of  the  various  rich  com- 
modities, the  growth  of  thefe  iflands,  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

3dly.  The  value  of  the  fugar  iflands  confidered  as  fo  much 
Britifh  capital. 

4thly.  A state  of  the  fhipping  and  feamen  to  which  the 
Britifh  fugar  iflands  afford  employment. 

A full  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  which  furnifh 
the  fhips  bound  to  the  Weft  Indies  with  an  outward  freight, 
would  indeed  comprife  a confiderable  proportion  of  almoft  all 
the  productions  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as 
of  many  of  the  commodities  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
the  reft  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
fugar  iflands  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  mother- country  and 
Ireland,  not  only  for  the  comforts  and  elegancies,  but  alfo  for 
the  common  neceffaries  of  life.  In  moft  other  ftates  and  king- 
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BOOK  dcms,  the  firft  objeCt  of  agriculture  is  to  raife  food  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  inhabitants ; but  many  of  the  rich  productions  of 
y the  Weft  Indies  yield  a profit  fo  much,  beyond  what  can  be 
obtained  from  grain,  that  in  feveral  of  the  fugar  iflands,  it  is 
true  (Economy  in  the  planter,  rather  to  buy  provifions  from 
others,  than  to  raife  them  by  his  own  labour.  The  produce  of 
a fingle  acre  of  his  cane  fields,  will  purchafe  more  Indian  corn 
than  can  be  raifed  in  five  times  that  extent  of  land,  and  pay 
befides  the  freight  from  other  countries.  Thus,  not  only  their 
houfehold  furniture,  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  their 
clothing,  but  even  a great  part  of  their  daily  fuftenance,  are 
regularly  fent  to  them  from  America  or  Europe.  On  the  firft 
head  therefore,  it  may  generally  be  obferved,  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  Birmingham  and  Manchefter,  the  clothiers  of 
Yorkfhire,  Gloucefterfhire,  and  Wilts,  the  potters  of  Stafford- 
{hire,  the  proprietors  of  all  the  lead,  copper,  and  iron  w'orks, 
together  with  the  farmers,  victuallers,  and  brewers,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  have  a greater  vent  in  the  British  Weft 
Indies,  for  their  refpeCtive  commodities,  than  perhaps  they 
themfelves  conceive  to  be  poffible..  Who  would  believe  that 
woollens  eonftitute  an  article  of  great  confumption  in  the 
torrid  zone  ? Such  however  is  the  faCt.  Of  the  coarfer  kinds 
efpecially,  for  the  ufe  of  the  negroes,  the  export  is  prodigious. 
Even  fugar  itfelf,  the  great  ftaple  of  the  Weft  Indies,  is  fre- 
quently returned  to  them  in  a refined  ftate ; fo  entirely  do 
theft  -colonies  depend  on  the  mother-country centering  in 
her  bofom  all  their  wealth,  wifhes,  and  affections.  “ Why 
M fhould  England  (fays  an  old  planter)  grudge  at  the  wealth 
“ and.  profperity  c£  the  plantations,  fince  all  that  is  ours  fhe 

“ may 
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" may  account  her  own,  not  only  becaufe  we  are  a part  of 
“ England  as  it  is  taken  largely,  but  alfo  becaufe  all  comes  to 
“ the  kingdom  of  England,  properly  fo  called  ? By  a kind  of 
“ magnetic  force,  England  draws  to  it  all  that  is  good  in  the 
**  plantations  : it  is  the  centre  to  which  all  things  tend.  No- 
u thing  but  England  can  we  relifh  or  fancy ; our  hearts  are 
“ there,  wherever  our  bodies  are.  If  we  get  a little  money, 
“ we  remit  it  to  England  : they  that  are  able,  breed  up  their 
“ children  in  England.  When  we  are  a little  eafy,  we  defire 
“ to  live  and  fpend  what  we  have  in  England;  and  all  that 
“ we  get  is  brought  to  England.” — Groans  of  the  plantations v 
publifhed  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century. 


To  the  laudable  refearches  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
council  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  have  trade,  the  publick  have  been 
lately  indebted  for  fuch  a body  of  evidence  and  information 
refpedting  the  general  commerce  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies*, 
as  could  not  poffibly  have  been  collected  by  any  exertions  lefs 
extenfive  and  efficient  than  thofe  of  government  (g).  I have 
frequently  had  recourfe  to  their  lordfliips  report  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,  and  fhall  refer  to  it  on  this  occafion. 


From  that  authority  it  appears,  that  the  value  ©f  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  in  the  year 
1787  (fince  which  time  they  certainly  have  not  diminifhed); 
amounted  to  ^.1,638,703.  13J.  iod.  the  whole  of  which 


(g)  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  the  Slave  Trader 
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BOOK  (except  about  £.  200,000)  confifted  of  Britifh  goods  and 
VI*  manufactures.  The  exports  for  the  fame  year  to  Africa, 

which,  with  all  fubfequent  profits,  muft  be  charged  to  the  fame 
account,  amount  to  £.  668,255.  14 s.  4 d.  ( h ).  Befides  this, 
the  coft  is  to  be  ftated  of  manufactures  and  provifions  from 
Ireland,  and  of  wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores  j the  fame 
having  hitherto  been  purchafed  by  Britifh  capitals,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Weft  Indies  in  vefiels  trading  circuitoufly  from 
Britifh  ports,  and  the  returns  likewife  made,  for  the  moft  part, 
to  Great  Britain.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  coft  and  freight  of 
lumber,  fifh,  and  other  productions  of  America,  both  from  the 
American  ftates  and  the  Britifh  provinces,  tranfported  from 
thence  to  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands,  in  Britifh  vefiels,  muft  like- 
wife be  added  to  the  eftimate. 

Concerning  Ireland,  I have  no  account  for  1787,  but 
the  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  official 
accounts  for  the  years  1790,  1791,  and  1792,  as  well  of  the 
exports  ffom  that  kingdom  to  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  as  of 
the  imports  received  from  thence  in  return  j both  in  a direCt 
trade.  Of  the  former,  the  average  value  is  £.294,353  Irifh, 
being  equal  to  £.  277,218  fterling  : the  amount  of  the  imports 
will  be  given  hereafter. 


( h ) The  goods  fhipped  for  the  purchafe  of  gum,  ivory,  and  gold,  in  the  trade 
diredt  between  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  conftitute  fome  fmall  part  of  this;  but 
I make  no  deduction  on  that  account,  becaufe  the  freight  of,  and  merchants  com- 
miffions  on,  fuch  part  as  are  applied  to  the  purchafe  of  flaves,  and  the  profits  on 
the  fale  of  thofe  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies,  not  being  charged  in  the  Infpedtor 
General’s  books,  I fet  one  againft  the  other. 
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Of  wines,  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  the  yearly  con-  CHAP, 
fumption  in  thefe  islands  may  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  , , 

£.30,00°. 

R-especting  America,  the  fupplies  that  were  annually  fur- 
nished by  thofe  provinces  which  now  constitute  the  United 
States,  were  valued,  at  the  places  of  delivery,  at  no  lefs  than 
£.720,000  Sterling;  and  they  confifted  of  articles  fo  effentially’ 
neceffary,  that  the  reftridtions  to  which  this  trade  is  now  fub- 
jedt  (how  grievoufly  foever  they  are  felt  by  the  planters)  have 
not,  I think,  diminished  the  demand,  or  leflened  the  im- 
port f i ).  Official  accounts  of  the  prefent  State  of  this  inter- 
courfe  are  no  where  given  to  the  publick  : a retrofpedtive  furvey 
of  its  nature  and  extent,  as  it  fubSifted  previous  to  the  war, 
will  be  given  in  the  fubfequent  chapter. 

There  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  the  imports  from  the  Ame- 
rican provinces  which  Still  remain  to  Great  Britain,  including 
Newfoundland;  of  which,  in  like  manner,  no  account,  that  I 
have  feen,  has  been  published.  Supposing  they  were  equal  in 
value  to  the  Weft  Indian  commodities  Shipped  thither  in  re- 
turn (a  conjedture  probably  not  very  wide  of  the  truth)  the 
fum  to  be  charged  on  this  account  for  1787,  is  £.100,506. 
ijs.  10  d.(k). 

I SHALL 

(i ) Jamaica,  for  « while,  found  fome  refource  within  itfelf  for  Slaves  and  lum- 
ber, but  the  country  is,  I believe,  by  this  time,  nearly  exhausted  of  thofe  articles. 

The  profit  to  Great  Britain  arifing  from  the  freight  alone  of  the  whole  Supply,  is 
Stated  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  at  £.245,000  per  annum. 

(k)  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  fum  is  for  fifh  from  Newfoundland ; the  im- 
port of  that  article  from  thence  into  the  British  W eft  Indies,  on  an  average  of 

five 
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I shall  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the  feveral  great 
items  that  have  been  enumerated ; adding  to  the  Britifh  and 
Irifh  fupply  20  per  cent,  for  the  coft  of  freight  and  infurance 
outwards,  the  charges  of  fhipping,  commiffion  to  the  merchant- 
exporter  in  forne  cafes,  and  the  profits  in  others  of  the  mer- 
chant-importer in  the  Weft  Indies ; all  which  contribute  to 
fwell  the  debt  of  the  planters  to  Great  Britain : viz. 

Exports  from  Great  Britain, 

direct  — — 1,638,703  13  10 

■ ..... — from  Ireland  — 277,218 


1,915,921  13  10 

Add  20  per  cent,  for  freight, 

&c.  &c.  — — 383,184  62  £. 

2,299,106 

Exports  to  Africa  for  the  purchafe  of  negroes  — 668,255 

-■  — from  Madeira  and  the  Azores  — 30,000 

. — United  States  of  America  — 720,000 

Britifh  America  — — 100,506 


Total  — 3,817,867 


Perhaps  it  were  no  excefs  to  ftate  the  whole  amount  at 
this  time  at  four  millions  of  pounds  fterling.  Hence  then  ap- 
pears the  vaft  dependence  of  the  Britifh  W/  eft  Indian  colonies 

five  years  (1783  to  1787,  both  inclufive)  having  been  80,645  quintals,  worth  at 
the  ports  of  delivery  about  17  s.  bd.  the  quintal. 
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©n  their  parent  country,  for  almoft  every  thing  that  is  ufeful 
and  ornamental  to  civilized  life ; and  it  was  juftly  obferved, 
by  the  accurate  and  intelligent  Mr.  Glover,  that  fuch  a market 
for  the  vent  of  our  manufactures,  furnifhes  irrefragable  proof, 
that,  through  whatever  channel  riches  have  flowed  into  thofe 
colonies,  that  influx  hath  made  its  pafiage  to  the  mother- 
country,  “not  (continued  he)  like  the  dafli  of  an, oriental  tor- 
rent, but  in  falubrious,  various,  placid,  and  copious  Streams ; 
refreshing  and  augmenting  fober  industry  by  additional  em- 
ployment to  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  of  families,  and 
lightening  the  burthen  upon  rents,  by  reducing  the  contribu- 
tions of  parishes  to  poverty  unemployed.” 

After  all,  it  is  not  fo  much  by  the  exports  to,  as  by  the 
imports  from,  the  Sugar  iflands,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  their 
value : every  article  of  their  products  and  returns  being  in  faCt 
as  truly  British  property,  as  the  tin  which  is  found  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall ; and  their  Staples  are  the  more  valuable, 
inafmuch  as  they  differ  from  the  commodities  produced  at 
home : for  they  fupply  the  mother-country,  not  only  with 
what  She  mufl  otherwife  purchafe  from  foreigners  for  her  own 
life,  but  with  a Superfluity  befides  for  foreign  confumption. 
Let  us  now  then,  as  propofed,  enquire  into  the  particulars, 
and  estimate  the  value  of  their  various  productions  and  com- 
modities with  which  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  are 
annually  Supplied.  Here  too,  I might  refer  to  the  year  1787* 
and  avail  myfelf,  as  I have  done  in  the  hiStory  of  each  parti- 
cular ifland,  of  the  very  exaCt,  comprehensive,  and  valuable 
Statement  of  the  returns  of  that  year,  as  prepared  by  the  In- 
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BOOK  fpedlor  General  of  the  exports  and  imports,  with  the  market- 
Vl-  able  prices  of  each  article,  and  annexed  by  the  committee  of 
the  privy-council  to  their  report  on  the  Have  trade;  but  I 
choofe  rather  to  look  to  the  year  1788,  chiefly  becaufe  the 
exports  of. any  one  year  are  fet  properly  againft  the  imports  of 
the  fucceeding  one ; it  being  ufual,  in  moft  articles  of  Britifli 
export  to  the  Well  Indies,  to  give  twelve  or  lixteen  months 
credit. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Britifh  fugar 
iflands  in  1788,  and  the  value  thereof,  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  quantities  are  taken  from  the  Infpe&or 
General’s  return^  ; but  that  officer  has  not,  in  this  cafe,  as 
in  the  account  of  the  former  year,  affixed  the  marketable 
prices  (m) . Thefe  therefore  are  collected  from  the  opinions  of 
refpedtable  brokers,  on  a low  average  of  the  year ; the  mifcella- 
neous  articles  excepted,  which  ftand  as  ftated  by  the  Infpedlor 
General  with  the  addition  of  one-third,  being  the  ufual  difpro- 
portion  between  the  actual  prices  current,  and  thofe  in  the 
cuftomt-houfe  books. 

(l)  Report  of  the  privy-council,  part  iv. 

(m)  The  marketable  prices,  are  the  current  prices  after  the  duties  have  been 
•cleared,  and  thefe  are  paid  on  importation,  except  as  to  the  duties  and  excifeon 
rum,  which  is  permitted  to  be  bonded.  The  latter  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
paid  by  the  planter  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  in  the  former  cafe  they  certainly  are, 

.and  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  not  refunded  by  the  confumer,  as  will  hereafter  be 
-dcmonftratcd. 
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IMPORTS  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  into  Great  Britain  in  1788. 
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The  amount  is  £.6,488,319,.  iij\  4 d,  and  this  fum  is  al- 
together exclufive  of  bullion,  of  which  the  annual  import  from 
thefe  ifiands  into  Great  Britain  is  very  confiderable  : it  is  pre- 
fumed that,  £.320,000  is  a moderate  average,  which  being 
added  to  the  foregoing,  gives  a total  of  £.6,808,319.  1 1 s.  4 d. 
I will  call  it  fix  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  only ; 
and  the  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  a mer- 
chant of  the  firft  character  and  ability ; who,  in  his  evidence 
before  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  has  fixed  on 
this  fum  as  the  amount  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  for  the  fame  year  (nj* 


Of  the  imports  into  Ireland  and  America,  &c.  dire&ly 
from  thefe  ifiands,  in  1788,  no  account,  that  I have  feen,  has. 
been  given  to  the  publick.  I fhall  therefore  adopt,  from  the 
authority  of  the  Infpeftor  General,  thofe  of  the  year  preceding, 
which  ftand  thus : 


To  Ireland  (0)  — 

American  States  — 

Britifh  American  colonies 
Foreign  Weft  Indies 
Africa  — 


£127,585  4 5 

196,460  8 — 

100,506  17  io 
18,24  c 12  6 

868  15  — 


Total  £.443,666  17  9 

Add 

(n)  See  the  evidence  of  George  Hibbert,  Efquire,  merchant  in  London,  be- 
fore a feledt  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  appointed  to  take  examinations 
on  the  Have  trade,  20th  March,  1790. 

(0)  In  official  accounts  before  referred  to  of  the  Irifh  exports  and  imports, 
5 and 
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Add  this  fum  to  the  Britifh  import,  and  the  whole  yearly  CHAP, 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  exclufive  of 
what  is  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  themfelves,  is  feven  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  forty-three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  pounds  feventeen  fhillings  and  nine-pence  fterling; 
all  which  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  65,000  whites,  and 
455,000  blacks,  being  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  for  each 
white  perfon,  and  thirteen  pounds  eighteen  fhillings  and  fix 
pence  per  head  per  annum , for  man,  woman,  and  child,  black 
and  white,  throughout  all  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies. 

From  this  immenfe  fupply,  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  received,  in  grofs  duties,  upwards  of  £.1,800,000 
fterling,  exclufive  of  the  duty  of  4 \ per  cent,  collected  in  Bar- 
badoes,  and  fome  other  of  the  iflands,  and  which  being  paid  in 
kind,  is,  I prefume,  included  in  the  general  imports  above 
ftated.  Of  the  remainder,  we  have  already  feen  how  large  a 
fhare  was  the  property  of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  navigator.  A further  fum,  not  lets  than  £.1,037,000, 
muft  be  placed  to  the  fame  account,  for  freights  and  infurance 
homewards,  commifiions  on  the  fale,  and  a long  train  of  other 
charges.  The  balance,  reduced,  as  it  neceflarily  muft  be, 
by  fuch  a multiplicity  of  claims  and  deductions,  to  a very  fmall 

and  fubjoined  at  length  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  the  goods  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  has  of  late 
years  greatly  increafed.  In  1790  they  amounted  to  £.169,563.  8r.  \od. — in 
1791. to  £.248,589.  is.  10 d. — and  in  1792  to  £.225,774.  14*.  3^.  Thefe 
fums  are  the  currency  of  Ireland. 
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proportion  of  the  grofs  returns,  is  paid  over  to  the  planters, 
their  agents,  mortgagees,  or  annuitants,  moft  of  whom  are  refi- 
dent  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  whom  it  is  partly  employed  in  ex- 
tending cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  partly  expended  or 
inv^fted  in  the  mother-country ; in  the  one  cafe  giving  vigour  to 
induftry,  in  the  other  upholding  the  price  of  Britifh  lands,  or 
the  credit  of  the  Britifh  funds.  With  great  truth,  therefore, 
did  the  merchants  and  planters  declare  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
“ that  the  fugar  colonies,  and  the  commerce  thereon  dependent, 
have  become  the  moft  confiderable  fource  of  navigation  and  na- 
tional wealth  out/of  the  limits  of  the  mother- country ; and  that 
no  part  of  the  national  property  can  be  more  beneficially  em- 
ployed for  the  publick,  nor  are  any  interefts  better  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  legiflature,  than  theirs  f pj” 


I shall  now  ftate  the  value  of  this  great  property,  con- 
fidered  as  Britifh  capital.  In  the  report  of  the  privy-council,  it 

(p)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  freight  and  infurance  homewards, 
commiflions.  &c.  as  enumerated  in  the  valuable  chain  of  evidence  by  George 
Hibbert,  Efquire,  before  referred  to,  viz. 


Received  by  the  fhip  owners,  for  freight  homewards,  about 

Underwriters,  for  infurance  — 

Britifti  merchants  and  brokers,  for  commif- 

fions,  &c.  — - — 

Wharfingers,  &c.  including  primage  — 


560.000 

150.000 

232.000 
95,000 

1,037,000 


is 
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Is  eftknated  at  feventy  millions  of  pounds  fterling,  as  follows ; 
viz. 

450,000  negroes  at  ^.50  per  head  — 22,500,000 

Lands,  buildings,  utenfils,  mules,  &c,  and 
crop  on  the  ground,  double  the  value  of 
the  negroes  — — — 45,000,000 

Value  of  the  houfes,  &c.  in  the  towns,  the 
trading  and  coafting  veftels,  and  their 
crews  belonging  to  the  iflands  — 2,500,000 

Total  — 70,000,000 


Another  modepropofed  by  their  Lordfhips  of  afcertaining 
the  capital,  is  to  reckon  twelve  years  purchafe  on  its  annual 
produce,  it  being,  they  obferve,  not  unufual  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
to  fell  eftates  at  that  price.  I think  that  the  fale  of  Weft  Indian 
cftates  at  ten  years  purchafe,  is  much  more  common ; and  reck- 
oning the  mercantile  value  of  the  capital  at  feven  millions  per 
annum , the  refult,  by  this  mode  of  calculation,  agrees  precifely 
with  that  of  the  former  ; a circumftance  which  gives  room  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  as  the  fubjedt  will  admit: 
There  can  be  no  poftible  neceftity  to  exaggerate,  where  ac- 
knowledged fadts  are  of  fo  much  weight. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  added  a brief  ftate  of  the  (hipping 
and  feamen  to  which  the  fugar  colonies  diredtly  give  em- 
ployment; and  it  appears  that  the  number  of  vefTels  which  in 
the  year  1787  cleared  from  the  feveral  Britifh  Weft  Indian 
iflands  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (including  1 4 from  Hon- 
9 duras) 
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duras)  were  689,  containing  148,176  tons,  and  navigated  by 
13,936  men,  being  about  nine  feamen  to  every  100  tons:  an 
extent  of  Shipping  nearly  equal  (as  I have  elfewhere  obferved) 
to  the  whole  commercial  tonnage  of  England  a century  ago. 
At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  feamen 
fo  employed,  being  in  conftant  fervice,  are  always  at  command  ; 
and  on  this  account,  they  are  a more  valuable  body  of  men 
than  even  the  feamen  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fiffiery ; 
of  whom  a great  proportion  remains  in  the  country  during 
the  winter,  and  cannot  therefore,  on  any  fudden  emergency, 
be  added  to  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  fqj . 

On  a retrofpeCt  of  the  whole  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that 
the  Britiffi  fugar  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  (different  in  all 
relpeCts  from  colonies  in  northern  latitudes)  anfwer  in  every 
point  of  view,  and,  if  I miftake  not,  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  all  the  purpofes  and  expectations 
for  which  colonies  have  been  at  any  time  eftabliffied.  They 
furniffi,  as  we  have  feen,  a fure  and  excluflve  market  for  the 
merchandize  and  manufactures  of  the  mother-country  and  her 


( q ) The  French  writers  ftate  the  number  of  fhips  employed  in  their  Weft 
Indian  trade  at  600,  and  the  average  of  their  burthen  at  300  tons  one  with  another: 
their  feamen  at  1 5,000.  The  following  account  of  the  average  imports  from 
the  French  fugar  iflands,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  was  publiftied  in  1785,  viz. 


DUTIES. 

130,000  calks  of  fugar  valued  at  90,000,000  llvres.  Droits  de  domain*  d’occident  5,600,000  livres. 


60  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee  45,000,000 
a millions  of  pounds  of  indigo  : 8,000,000 

1 $ million  of  pounds  of  cacao  i,ceo,ooo 

2 m llicnj  of  pounds  of  cotton  6,000,000 


Droits  d’oftroi  a l'Amerique  7,344,000 

Duties  on  fugar  refined  in  France  4,591,000 
Duties  on  coffee  750,000 

Duties  on  indigo  37,500 


Total  160,000,000 


Total  18,3*3,500 


depen- 
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dependencies,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  very  near  four  millions  of  c H A P. 
pounds  derling.  They  produce  to  an  immenfe  value,  and  in  Ill- 

quantities  not  only  fufficient  for  her  own  confumption,  but  alfo  * * 

for  a great  export  to  foreign  markets,  many  valuable  and  mod 
neceflary  commodities,  none  of  which  interfere  in  any  refpeCt 
with  her  own  productions  $ and  mod  of  which,  as  I {hall  de- 
mondrate  hereafter,  the  cannot  obtain  on  equal  terms  elfe- 
where: — accompanied  too  with  this  peculiar  benefit,  that  in  the 
transfer  of  thefe  articles  from  one  part  of  her  fubjeCts  to  another 
part,  not  one  {hilling  is  taken  from  the  general  circulating 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  Ladly,  they  give  fuch  employment 
to  her  {hips  and  feamen,  as  while  it  fupports  and  increafes  her 
navigation  in  time  of  peace,  tends  not  in  the  fmalled  degree  to 
obdruCt,  but  on  the  contrary,  contributes  very  eminently  to  aid 
and  invigorate,  her  operations  in  war.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  in  edimating  the  value  and  importance  of  fuch  a fydem, 
no  jud  conclufions  can  be  drawn,  but  by  furveying  it  compre- 
hensively, and  in  all  its  parts,  confidering  its  feveral  branches  as 
connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  each  other,  and  even  then, 
the  fum  of  its  advantages  will  exceed  calculation.  We  are 
told  indeed,  among  other  objections  which  I {hall  confider  more 
at  large  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  my  work,  that  all  the 
products  of  the  Britifh  Wed  Indies  may  be  purchafed  cheaper 
in  the  colonies  of  foreign  nations.  If  the  faCt  were  true,  as  it 
certainly  is  not,  it  would  furnifh  no  argument  againd  the  pro- 
priety and  necefiity  of  fettling  colonies  of  our  own;  becaufe  it 
mud  be  remembered,  that  foreign  nations  will  allow  few  or  none 
of  our  manufactures  to  be  received  in  their  colonies  in  payment : 
that  their  colonids  contribute  in  no  degree,  by  the  invedment 
Vol.  II.  3 E and 
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and  expenditure  of  their  profits,  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the 
Britifh  nation,  nor 'finally  do  they  give  employment  exclufively 
to  British  Shipping.  To  what  extent  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  is  dependent  on  her  colonial  commerce,  it  is  difficult  to 
afcertain : If  this  trade  be  confidered  in  all  its  channels,  collateral 
and  diredt,  connected  as  it  is  with  our  fisheries,  &c.  perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  maintains  a merchant  navy  on 
which  the  maritime  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  fo  greatly  depends, 
that  we  fhould  ceafe  to  be  a nation  without  it  (r). 


(r)  The  following  is  a comparative  view  of  the  two  greateft  branches  of  the 
Britifh  commerce  j the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian  trades. 


East  Indian  Trade. 

Capital  employed.  Eighteen  millions. 

Value  of  goods  exported  annually  to 
India  and  China,  both  by  the  com- 
pany and  their  officers.  One  million 
and  a half. 

Import  fales  by  the  company,  and  Tales 
under  licence.  Five  millions . 


Duties  paid  to  government,  cuftoms, 
&c.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety  thou - 
fand  pounds. 

Chartered  fhipping  of  the  company. 
Eighty  thoufand  tons. 


West  Indian  Trade. 

Capital  employed.  Seventy  millions . 

Value  of  goods  exported  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  in- 
cluding the  profit  of  freight  on  the 
feveral  branches  of  fupply,  infurance, 
icc.  Three  millions  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  {hipped  to  other  parts,  the  profits 
of  which  center  in  Great  Britain. 
Seven  millions  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

Duties  paid  to  government.  One  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 


Shipping  employed  diredh  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  tons. 


But  the  great  difference  arifes  from  the  circumftance  that  the  trade  to  the  Weft 
Indies  is  carried  on  with  our  own  colonial  poffeffions,  which  the  fettlements  in 
the  Eaft  never  were,  nor  ever  can  be  confidered. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

’Trade  between  the  Britijh  Weft  Indies  and  North  America  pre- 
vious to  the  late  Civil  War. — Official  Account  of  American 
Supplies,  and  their  Value. — Ships  and  Seamen. — Returns. — 
Advantages  refulting  from  this  Trade  to  Great  Britain. — 
Meafures  adopted  by  Government  on  the  Re-efablijhment  of 
Peace. — Proclamation  of  the  2 d July,  1783. — Petitions  from 
the  Wefi  Indies. — Oppoftion  of  the  Settlers  in  Nova  Scotia, 
&c.  and  the  Ship-builders  at  Home. — Reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council. — Evidence  taken  by  the  Committee. — 
Their  final  Opinion  thereon. — Proceedings  of  Government.— 
Definition  of  Negroes  in  the  Wefi  Indies  in  confequence. — Act 
of  the  28  Geo.  III.  Ch.  6. — Prefent  State  and  Value  of  the 
Trade  between  the  Britiffi  Wefi  Indies  and  the  remaining 
Britijh  Provinces  in  America. — The  fame  with  the  United 
States  of  America. — Inference  from  the  Whole. 


HAVING  purpofely  referved  for  feparate  difcuflion,  the 
commercial  intercourfe  between  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies 
and  North  Ameiica,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  inveftigate  its 
nature  and  extent,  as  it  ftibfifted  previous  to  the  late  unfortu- 
nate civil  war:  and  offer  fome  confiderations  on  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  regulations  and  reftriCtions  (as  they  af- 
fected the  fugar  iflands)  which  government  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  adopt  concerning  it,  in  confequence  of  the  acknovv- 
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ledgment  of  American  independency : after  which,  I fhall 
endeavour  to  furnifh  an  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
Weft  Indian  trade,  both  with  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
tinental colonies  yet  remaining  to  Great  Britain. 

It  may,  I think,  be  affirmed,  without  hazard  of  contradic- 
tion, that  if  ever  there  was  any  one  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce in  the  world,  that  called  lefs  for  reftraint  and  limitation 
than  any  other,  it  was  the  trade  which,  previous  to  the  year 
1774,  was  carried  on  between  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies 
and  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  It  was  not  a traffick 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  fantaftick  calls  of  vanity,  or  to  admi- 
nifter  gratification  to  luxury  or  vice  j but  to  procure  food  for 
the  hungry,  and  to  furnifh  materials  (fcarce  lefs  important 
than  food)  for  fupplying  the  planters  in  two  capital  objects, 
their  buildings,  and  packages  for  their  chief  ftaple  productions, 
fugar,  and  rum.  Of  the  neceffity  they  were  under  on  the  lat- 
ter account,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ftatement  in  the 
preceding  chapter  of  the  importation  of  thofe  commodities  into 
Great  Britain ; the  cultivation  of  which  muft  abfolutely  have 
flopped  without  the  means  of  conveying  them  to  market. 

For  the  fupply  of  thofe  efiential  articles,  lumber,  fiffi,  flour, 
and  grain,  America  feems  to  have  been  happily  fitted,  as  well 
from  internal  circumftances,  as  her  commodious  fituation ; 
and  it  is  to  a neighbourly  intercourfe  with  that  continent, 
continued  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  that  our  fugar 
plantations  in  a great  meafure  owe  their  profperityj  info- 
'much  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a very  competent 
9 judge 
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judge  (a)f  if  the  continent  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
a foreign  power,  and  the  Engliffi  precluded  from  all  commerce 
or  intercourfe  with  it,  it  is  a very  doubtful  point,  whether,  in 
fuch  cafe,  we  fhould  at  this  hour  have  poflefled  a Angle  acre  of 
land  in  the  Weil  Indies. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the  total  import 
from  North  America  into  the  Britiih  Weft  Indian  iflands  for 
the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773,  attefted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  fe- 
cretary  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London,  dated 
<the  ,15th  March  1775. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  total  import  from  North  America 

into  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  Iflands,  in  the  years  1771 , 


1772,  and  1773. 

Species  of  ‘Goods. 

-From  the  United 

From  Canada 

From  New- 

States. 

and  Nova. Scotia. 

foundland. 

Boards  and  Tim- 

her 

Feet 

7 6,7.67,695 

232,040 

2,000 

Shingles 

N° 

59,586,194 

1 8 5,000 

Staves 

N° 

57,998,661 

27>35° 

Hoops 

N° 

4,712,005 

16,250 

9,000 

Corn 

Buihs. 

1,204,389 

24 

Peafe  and  Beans 

D8 

64,006 

1,017 

Bread  and  Flour 
Ditto 

nice 

Bbls. 

Kegs 

Bbls. 

396,329 

13,099 

39,912 

99* 
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From  the  United 

From  Canada 

From  New- 

Species of  Goods. 

States. 

and  Nova  Scotia, 

foundland. 

Rice 

Tierces 

21  >777 

Filli  - 

Hhds. 

5D344 

449 

2,307 

Ditto 

Bbls. 

47,686 

664 

202 

“Ditto 

Quintals 

21,500 

2,958 

11,764 

Ditto  - 

Kegs 

3>3°4 

609 

Beef  and  Pork 

Bbls. 

447S  2 

170 

24 

Poultry 

Dozs. 

2>739 

10 

Horfes 

N° 

7>I3° 

28 

Oxen 

N° 

3>64  7 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

N° 

13,815 

Oil 

Bbls. 

3>i89 

139 

Il8 

Tar,  Pitch,  and 

Turpentine 

D* 

17,024 

Mails  - 

N° 

*57 

Spars  - 

N° 

3>°74 

3° 

• 

Shook  Calks  - 

N* 

53’857 

40 

141 

Soap  and  Candles 

Boxes 

20>475 

Ox  Bows  and 

Yokes 

N° 

1,540 

Hcufe  Frames 

N° 

620 

Iron 

Tons 

399  ^ 

Of  this  great  iupply,  the  value  at  the  ports  of  delivery,  in- 
cluding freight,  was  £.2,160,000  fterling,  or  £.720,000  an- 
nually; eon  filling  of  about  1,200  annual  cargoes;  but  it  is 
proper  to  cbf.rve,  that  the  vellels  employed  in  this  trade 
(which  were  generally  floops  and  fchooners,  fingle  decked,  a id 

without 
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without  topmafts)  commonly  made  two,  and  fometimes  three, 
voyages  in  the  year ; fo  that  the  actual  number  never  exceeded 
in  any  one  year  533,  which  were  navigated  by  3,339  feamen, 
including  negroes : of  the  latter,  the  number  was  eftimated  at 
about  1,000.  Thus,  the  fhortnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  the  navi- 
gation in  a great  degree  fupported  the  trade. 

The  chief  articles  with  which  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian 
iflands  fupplied  America,  in  return  for  the  produce  of  that 
continent,  were  fugar,  rum,  melaffes,  and  coffee.  Of  rum,  the 
quantity  annually  fhipped  thither,  before  the  war,  on  an  average 
of  three  years,  was  2,800,000  gallons;  and  the  quantity  of  me- 
laffes  was  250,000  gallons.  This  lafl  may  be  confidered  as  fo 
much  additional  rum,  each  gallon  of  melaffes  producing  an 
equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  the  American  proof,  which  aug- 
mented the  annual  fupply  of  that  article  to  3,050,000  gallons* 
The  fupply  of  fugar  was  eftimated  at  5,000  hogfheads,  of 
16  cwt.;  and  of  coffee,  at  about  400,000  lbs.  The  value  of  the 
whole  (including  fome  other  fmall  articles)  was  £ . 420,000 
fterling,  leaving  a balance  of  £.  300,000  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  which  was  commonly  paid  in  dollars,  or  bills  of 
exchange,  furnifhing  them  fo  far  with  the  means  of  remittance 
to  Great  Britain,  in  reduction  of  their  debts  to  the  Britifh 
merchants. 

From  this  account  of  the  exports  from  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies  to  the  continental  colonies,  it  appears  that  America, 
befides  affording  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  fupply,  was  alfo  a 
2 fuse 
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Cure  market  for  the  difpofal  of  the  planters  furplus  productions; 
fuch,  I mean,  for  which  there  was  no  fufficient  vent  in  Eu- 
rope, efpecially  rum ; the  whole  importation  of  that  article 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been  little  more  than 
half  the  quantity  confumed  in  America.  On  whatever  fide 
therefore  this  trade  is  confidered,  it  will  be  found  that  Great 
Britain  ultimately  received  the  chief  benefits  refulting  from  it ; 
for  the  fugar  planters,  by  being  cheaply  and  regularly  fupplied 
with  horfes,  provifions,  and  lumber,  were  enabled  to  adopt  the 
fyftem  of  management  not  only  moft  advantageous  to  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  to  the  mother-country.  Much  of  that  land 
which  otherwife  muft  have  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
provifions,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  negroes  and  the  railing 
of  cattle,  was  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  By 
this  means,  the  quantity  of  fugar  and  rum  (the  moft  profit- 
able of  their  fiaples)  had  increafed  to  a furprifing  degree,  and 
the  Britiih  revenues,  navigation,  and  general  commerce,  were 
proportionably  augmented,  aggrandized,  and  extended.  Hav- 
ing an  advantageous  market  for  their  rum,  the  planters  were 
enabled  to  deal  fo  much  the  more  largely  with  the  mother- 
country.  „ On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans,  being  annually 
indebted  to  Great  Britain  for  manufactures,  in  a larger  fum 
than  their  returns  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  naval  ftores, 
were  fufficient  to  difcharge,  made  up  the  deficiency,  in  a great 
degree,  by  means  of  their  circuitous  trade  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
foreign  as  well  as  Britifh ; and  were  thus  enabled  to  extend 
their  dealings  with  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  effeCt  was  juR 
as  advantageous  to  her,  as  if  the  fugar  planter  himfelf  had 

been 
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been  the  purchafer  to  the  fame  amount,  inftead  of  the  Ame 
■rican  ( b ). 
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Such  having  been  the  nature,  neceffity,  and  advantage  of 
this  commercial  intercourfe,  there  was  certainly  every  reafon  to 
expeft  that,  on  the  termination  of  hoftiiities,  the  fyflem  which 
had  unavoidably  been  interrupted  and  deranged  during  the  war, 
would  revive  as  of  courfe,  and  be  re-eftablifhed  under  every 
poffible  encouragement.  Accordingly,  the  liberal  and  accom- 
plished minifter,  who  was  in  the  direction  of  the  finances,  loft: 
no  time  in  prefenting  to  parliament  a provifional  bill  for  that 
purpofe ; a copy  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  a note  fcj. 

By 


(b)  Dr.  John  Campbell  in  his  treatife,  intituled,  Candid  and  impartial  Conjideratioris 
on  the  Sugar  Trade,  (1763)  has  confidered  this  fubjecl  in  the  fame  light,  and  ex- 
prefied  himfelf  as  follows:  “ As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  are  con- 
tinual purchafers  from  fuch  as  are  fettled  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the 
amount  of  their  purchafes  conftitutes  a balance  from  them  in  favour  of  thofe  of 
whom  they  purchafe.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
colonies  drawing  large  and  conftant  fupplies  of  commodities  and  manufadtures 
from  hence,  we,  for  the  fame  reafon,  have  a like  balance  in  our  favour  againft 
them.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  their  transferring  the  balance  due  to  them 
in  fatisfadtion  of  that  which  is  due  from  them  to  us,  the  whole  accumulated  profits 
ultimately  center  with  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.” 

(r)  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  American  Intercourfe  B^ll  which  was 
brought  in  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, March  1783. 

“ A Bill  for  the  provifional  eftabliihment  and  regulation  of  trade  and  intercourfe 
between  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain  and  thofe  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

“WHEREAS  the  following  thirteen  provinces  of  North  America,  namely, 
New  Hampfhire,  Maflachufet’s  Bay,  Rhode  illand  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Vol.  II.  3 F Connect-" 
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BOOK  By  what  means  the fe  reafon able  expe&ations  of  the  plan- 
VI*  ters,  and  good  intentions  of  the  minifter  towards  them,  proved 
ill-founded,  and  abortive,  and  the  fatal  confequences  which- 
flowed  from  the  meafures  reforted  to  by  the  Britifh  govern-- 
ment,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  point  out.- 

The 


Gonnedlicut,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  lately  been  folemnly 
acknowledged  by  his  Majefty  to  be,  and  now  are,  free,  independent,  and  fove-  • 
reign  States,  by  the  name  and  defcription  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

« Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared  by  the  King’s  Moft  Excellent  Majefty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  prefent  Parliament  aflembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
fame,  that  all  ftatutes  heretofore  made  to  regulate  the  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Britifh'  Plantations  in  America,  or  to  prohibit -any 
intercourfe  between  the  fame,  fhall,  fo  far  as  they  regulate  or  prohibit  the  inter - 
courfe  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  territories  now  compofing 
the  faid  United  States  of  America,  wholly  and  abfolutely  ceafe  : 

« And  whereas,  whilft  tbe  aforefaid  Thirteen  Provinces  were  annexed  to  and 
conftituted  a part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid 
provinces  enjoyed  all  rights,  franchifes,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  Britifh  fubjedts 
born  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  in  refpedl  to  the.  trade  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  as  in  other  inftances ; and  in  confequence  thereof  the  fhips  and  veflels  of 
the  faid  inhabitants,  being  navigated  in  like  manner  as  Britifh  fhips  and  veflels 
are  bylaw  diredted  to  be  navigated,  were  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  Britifh— built  fhips  : 

« And  whereas,  by  the  feveral  laws  now  exifting,  for  regulation  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign  States,  the  fubjedts  of 
the  latter  are,  as  aliens,  liable  to  various  commercial  reftridlions,  and  alfo  to 
various  duties  and  cuftoms  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  hitherto-have 
not  been  applicable  to,  or  demandable  from,  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces new  compofing  the  faid  United  States  of  America : 
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The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Verfailles 
on  the  27th  of  January  1783  ; foon  after  which,  the  houfe  of 

commons 
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(c  And  whereas  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  taid  United  States  fhould  be  eftablilhed  on  the  rnoft  enlarged  principles 
of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both  countries ; but,  from  the  diftance  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  it  muft  be  a confiderable  time,  before  any  convention  or 
treaty  for  eftablifhing  and  regulating  the  trade  and  intercourfe  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  faid  United  States  of  America,  upon  a permanent  foundation, 
can  be  concluded : 

“ Now,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a temporary  regulation  of  the  commerce  and 
intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  the  faid  United  States  of  America,  and  in 
order  to  evince  the  difpofition  of  Great  Britain  to  be  on  terms  of  the  moft  perfedt 
amity  with  the  faid  United  States  of  America,  and  in  confidence  of  a like  friendly 
difpofition  on  the  part  of  the  faid  United  States  towards  Great  Britain,  Be  it 
further  enadted,  That  from  and  after  the  the 

fhips  and  veflels  of  the  fubjedts  and  citizens  of  the  faid  United"  States  of  America, 
with  the  merchandizes  and  goods  on  board  the  fame,  fhall  be  admitted  into  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fhips  and  veflels  of  the  fub- 
jedts of  other  independent  fovereign  States;  but  the  merchandizes  and  goods  on 
board  fuch  fhips  or  veflels  of  the  fubjedts  or  citizens  of  the  faid  United  States, 
being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufadture  of  the  faid  United  States,  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  only,  as  the  fame  merchandizes  and  goods 
would  be  fubjedt  to,  if  they  were  the  property  of  Britifh  fubjedts,  and  imported  in 
Britifh-built  fhips  or  veflels,  navigated  by  Britifh  natural-born  fubjedts. 

“ And  be  it  further  enadted,  That  during  the  time  aforefaid,  the  fhips  and  veflels 
of  the  fubjedts  and  citizens  of  the  faid  United  States,  fhall  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  His  Majefty’s  iflands,  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  with  any 
merchandizes  or  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufadture,  of  the  territories 
of  the  aforefaid  United  States,  with  liberty  to  export  from  His  faid  Majefty’s 
iflands,  colonies,  or  plantations  in  America,  to  the  faid  territories  of  the  faid  United 
State*,  any  merchandizes  or  goods  whatfoever;  and  fuch  merchandizes  and  goods, 
which  fhall  be  fo  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  faid  Britifh  iflands,  colonies, 
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commons  having  pa  (Ted  a vote  of  cenfure  on  the  treaty  (with 
what  regard  to  juftice  or  confiftency,  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  at 
prefent  to  inquire)  this  event  was  followed  by  the  refignation 
of  the  m milky  by  whom  the  treaty  was  adjufted.  The  new 
adminiftraiion,  it  may  be  prefamed,  had  too  many  objects  to 
attend  to,  on  their  firft  elevation  to  power,  to  find  leifure  for 
confidering  the  bufinefs  of  a commercial  treaty  with  America. 
As,  however,  it  was  indifpenfably  neceftary  to  repeal  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  which  had  exifted  during  the  war,  this  was  done 
by  an  adt  pafled  for  that  purpofe ; but  as  to  the  reft,  parliament 
took  the  fhorteft  courfe  poflible  to  fave  themfelves  trouble,  by 
veiling  in  the  crown,  for  a limited  time,  authority  to  regulate 
the  commerce  with  America  in  fuch  manner  as  his  majefty  in 
council  fhould  deem  expedient  ( dj. 


or  plantations,  in  America,  fliall  be  liable  to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  only, 
as  the  fame  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be  fubjedt  to,  if  they  were  the  property 
ofBritifh  natural-born  fubje&s,  and  imported  or  exported  in  Britifh-built  fhips  or 
velTels,  navigated  by  Britifh  feamen. 

tc  And  be  it  further  enafted,  That  during  all  the  time  herein-before  limited, 
there  fhall  be  the  fame  drawbacks,  exemptions,  and  bounties,  on  merchandizes 
and  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  into  the  territories  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  A merica,  as  are  allowed  in  the  cafe  of  exportation  to  the  iflands,  planta- 
tions, or  colonies,  now  remaining,  or  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
in  America. 

“ And  be  it  further  ena&ed,  That  all  fhips  and  veflels  belonging  to  any  of  the 
citizens  or  fubjedls  of  the  faid  United  States  of  America,  which  fhall  have  come 
into  any  port  of  Great  Britain  fince  the  together 

with  the  goods  and  merchandizes  on  board  the  fame  fhips  and  veffels,  fhall  have 
the  full  benefit  of  this  aft.” 

(d)  Vide  Stat.  23  Geo.  III.  c.  39. 
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New  and  extraordinary  as  it  certainly  wa9,  that  fuch  ex-  CHAP, 
tenfive  authority  fhould  be  delegated  by  parliament  to  the  exe- 
cutive  power,  neither  this  circumftance,  nor  the  proclamation, 
or  order  of  council,  that  iffued  in  confequence  of  it,  on  the 
2d  July  1783  (afterwards  renewed  annually)  excited  much 
inquiry.  Although  by  this  proclamation,  the  importation  into 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  of  every  fpecies  of  naval  ftores,  ftaves, 
and  lumber,  live  ftock,  flour,  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  growth 
of  the  American  ftates,  was  confined  to  Britifh  fhips  legally 
navigated;  and  the  export  to  thofe  ftates  of  Weft  Indian  pro- 
ductions, was  made  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  reftriCtion ; while  many 
neceflary  articles  (as  falted  beef  and  pork,  fifh,  and  train-oil) 
formerly  fup  plied  by  America,  were  prohibited  altogether,  it 
was  confidered  as  a meafure  merely  temporary  and  experimen- 
tal ; and  until  a plan  of  permanent  regulation  fhould  be  agreed 
to  by  both  countries,  it  was  thought  neither  impolitic  nor  un- 
juft, that  Great  Britain  fhould  referve  in  her  own  hands  the 
power  of  reftraining  or  relaxing  her  fyftem  of  commercial  ar- 
rangement;, as  circumftances  might  arile  to  render  the  exercife 
of  fjach  a power  prudent  and  neceflary. 

In  thefe  reafons  the  Weft  Indian  merchants,  and  fuch  of 
the  planters  as  were  refident  in  Great  Britain,  acquiefced; 
but  on  the  firft  meeting  of  a new  parliament,  in  May  1784, 

(another  change  having  taken  place  in  the  mean  time  in  the 
Britifh  adminift ration)  f.ej  the  bufinefs  of  a commercial  inter- 

(e)  The  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  10th  July  1782,  to  5th  April  1783,  was  re-appomted  to  that 
■office,  and  alfo  nominated  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafuiy  on  the  27th  of  December 
1783,  foon  after  which  the  parliament  was  diflolved. 
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BOOK  courfe  between  the  Well  Indies  and  the  States  of  America, 
VI.  prefTed  itfelf  on  the  attention  of  government  with  a force 
L J “ which  was  not  to  be  refilled.  Petitions,  complaints,  and  re- 
monftrances,  were  poured  in  from  almoft  every  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Some  of  the  petitioners  reprefented  that  they 
had  not  fix  weeks  provifions  in  ftore,  and  all  of  them  antici- 
pated the  moft  dreadful  confequences,  if  the  fyftem  of  reftric- 
tion  fhould  be  much  longer  perfifted  in;  expeding  nothing 
lefs  than  a general  revolt  of  their  Haves,  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
perifhing  of  hunger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  conti- 
nental colonies,  efpecially  fuch  of  the  new  fettlers  there  as 
were  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  promifed  to  them- 
felves  the  acquifition  of  fudden  and  immenfe  riches  from  the 
vaft  advance  of  price  which  it  was  forefeen  their  few  exports, 
when  no  longer  deprefled  by  competition,  would  obtain  at 
thofe  markets.  Every  exertion,  publick  and  private,  was 
therefore  made  by  their  friends  in  Great  Britain,  jto  convince 
adminiftration,  and  innumerable  pamphlets  were  circulated  to 
fatisfy  the  publick,  that  the  Weft  Indies  might  be  very  amply 
fupplied  with  every  article  of  North  American  produce  (rice 
excepted)  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  ifland  of  Saint 
John.  Hence  they  not  only  ftrenuoufly  recommended  a fteady 
adherence  to  the  fyftem  of  reftridion  on  the  patt  of  Great 
Britain,  but  openly  exprefled  their  wifties,  that  the  United 
States  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting,  in  return,  Britifh  {hips 
from  trading  in  the  ports  of  America.  The  complaints  and 
remonftrances  of  the  Weft  Indians,  they  treated  as  the  turbu- 
& .lence 
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fence  of  difappointed  fadtion,  They  accufed  them,  while  wal-  CHAP, 
lowing  in  wealth,  of  having  abetted  the  American  rebellion, 
and  their  apprehenfions  of  a fcarcity  of  food  were  fpurned  at 
and  ridiculed,  as  if  hunger  was  no  part  of  our  nature. 

It  is  impoflible,  I think,  not  to  perceive  in  thefe,  and  fimilar 
arguments,  a lurking  taint  of  refentment  and  malignity,  the 
relicks  of  former  provocation  againft  the  Americans ; and  at 
leaft  as  ardent  a defire  to  wound  the  new  republick,  through 
the  fides  of  the  Weft  Indians,  as  to  benefit  Nova  Scotia  at 
their  expence.  - Thefe  pafiions  are  among  the  frailties  of  our 
nature,  and  may  be  forgiven.  But  there  was  another,  and  a 
numerous  clafs  of  people,  who  ftood  forward  on  this  occafion, 
in  fupport  of  the  fyftem  of  reftridtion  and  monopoly,  on  dif- 
ferent ground:  thefe  were  the  fhip-builders,  fhip -owners,  and 
their  various  dependants  in  London ; who  affedted  to  believe, 
that  if  American  {hips  were  fuffered  to  take  fugar  from  our 
iflands,  they  would  convey  it — not  to  America,  but — to  foreign 
countries,  and  rob  us  of  the  carriage  of  it  j or  they  might,  it 
was  alledged,  enter  into  a competition  with  Britifh  fhips  for 
the  freight  of  goods  to  Great  Britain.  To  this  it  was  anfwered, 
that  a limitation  of  tonnage  to  Ih ip s employed  in  the  American 
intercourfe,  to  which  the  planters  would  not  objedl,  confining  * 

it  to  veflels  having  only  one  deck,  and  not  exceeding  feventy 
or  eighty  tons,  muflvfatisfy  the  moft  fcrupulous  on  that  head; 
inafmuch  as  fuch  veflels  could  never  be  employed  in  tranf-  • 
porting  fugar  acrofs  the  Atlantick,  nor  could  they  be  got  in- 
fured  if  fuch  attempts  fhould  be  made.  But  although  this 
anfwer  muft  have  fatisfied  every  well-informed  and  confiderate 

perfon, , 
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BOOK  perfon,  it  was  found  infufficient  to  filence  the  clamour  which 
VI.  at  that  time  was  induftrioufly  propagated  on  the  fubjed  of  the 
' carrying-trade,  as  if  the  future  exiftence  of  the  commercial 
navigation  of  Great  Britain  had  been  involved  in  the  difcuf- 
fion. 

So  vehement  was  the  uproar,  that  the  minifter  himfelf  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  torrent.  Although  Mr.  Pitt 
was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Britifh  adminiftration, 
he  found  himfelf  unable,  on  his  return  to  power,  to  enforce  his 
firft  intentions  on  this  fubjed.  Inftead  of  reviving  the  provi- 
sional bill  which,  a few  months  before,  he  had  prefented  to 
parliament,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  refer  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  matter  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  privy- 
council  for  the  affairs  of  trade,  by  whom  many  of.  the  Weft 
Indian  merchants  and  planters,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  were 
interrogated  on  the  fubjed ; and  the  writer  of  this  had  the 
honour  to  be  of  the  number.  It  was  readily  admitted  by  the 
fugar  planters,  that,  on  every  principle  of  honour,  humanity, 
and  juftice,  the  unfortunate  loyalifts  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  entitled  to  a preference  of  their  cuftom,  provided 
thofe  provinces  poffeffed,  in  any  degree,  the  means  of  fupplying 
their  wants  ; but  this,  they  contended,  was  the  main  point  in 
difpute.  They  therefore  requefted,  that  before  any  permanent 
regulations  Should  be  adopted  by  government,  enquiry  might 
be  made,  ift.  How  much  of  the  annual  confumption  of  Ame- 
rican ftaples  thofe  provinces  had  fupplied  hitherto  ? and,  2dly. 
how  far,  from  their  prelent,  or  probably  future,  fituation,  they 

might 
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might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  exceeding  their  former  produce  CHAP, 
and  exports  ? t 

Such  an  enquiry  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  and  abun- 
dance of  evidence  collected  on  the  fubjeCt  ; when  it  appeared, 
from  the  cuftom-houfe  returns,  that  of  1208  cargoes  of  lumber 
and  provifions  imported  from  North  America  into  the  Britilh 
fugar  colonies,  in  1772,  only  feven  of  thofe  cargoes  were  from 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia;  and  that  of  701  topfail  veffels,  and 
1681  floops,  which  had  cleared  outwards  from  North  Ame- 
rica to  the  British  and  foreign  Weft  Indies,  only  two  of  the 
topfail  velfels,  and  eleven  of  the  floops,  were  from  thofe  pro- 
vinces. It  ftood  therefore  incontrovertibly  proved,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  war;  the  fupplies  which  they  afforded,  did  not 
amount  to  a proportion  of  the  whole  confumption  of  the  fugar 
iflands,  in  any  degree  worthy  national  attention ; and,  on  the 
fecond  ground  of  enquiry,  it  was  Ihewn  refpeCting  Canada,  not 
only  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  was  fo 
greatly  obftruCted  by  the  ice  in  the  winter,  and  by  wefterly 
winds  in  the  fummer,  as  to  render  more  than  one  voyage  in 
the  year  impracticable ; but  that  in  the  province  itfelf,  the 
climate  renders  the  crops  of  wheat  altogether  precarious.  It 
was  proved,  that  in  the  years  1779,  1780,  178  r,  and  1782,  the 
fcarcity  in  Canada  had  been  fuch,  as  to  occafion  the  export  of 
all  bread,  wheat,  and  flour,  to  be  prohibited  by  authority ; and 
it  was  fhewn  that,  at  the  very  time  of  the  enquiry,  a fhip  in  the 
fiver  Thames  was  actually  loading  with  flour  for  Quebec.  On 
the  whole,  it  appeared  that,  although  in  favourable  feafons  (as 
in  1774)  there  might  fometimes  be  found  an  overplus  of  grain, 
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BOOK  beyond  the  confumption  cf  the  inhabitants,  yet  that  a regular 
VI.  and  fufficient  fupply  could  by  no  means  be  depended  on  from 
that  province ; that  the  frequency  of  difappointment  muft 
prove  an  inlurmountable  obftruftion  to  new  inhabitants  fettling 
there  with  a view  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  lumber,  the  price  of  labour  in  Canada  was  fuch, 
as  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  fupply  from  thence,  even  if  the 
navigation  had  been  fubjedt  to  no  delay  and  obftacle  what- 
ever. ' r : rh  j • - . 


Respecting  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  fhewn  that  it  never  had, 
at  any  one  period,  produced  grain  fufficient  for  the  fuftenance 
of  its  inhabitants : it  had  never  exported  any  lumber  worthy 
the  name  of  merchandize  ; and  fo  far  from  having  any  to  ex- 
port, it  appeared  that  a confiderable  importation  into  the  pro- 
vince was  at  that  time  taking  place,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  enable  the  new  fettlers  at  Port  Rofeway 
to  build  houfes  for  their  own  refidence. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  ifland  of  Saint  John,  it  was  proved  that, 
like  Nova  Scotia,  it  had  never  yet  furnifhed  food  enough  to 
keep  its  few  inhabitants  alive,  nor  exported  any  one  article 
the  produce  of  the  ifland.  Its  fituation,  within  the  gulph  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  fhut  it  up  from  all  intercourfe  during  five 
months  of  the  year ; and  its  fogs,  more  prevalent  and  durable 
than  even  thofe  of  Nova  Scotia,  rendered  the  country  too  un- 
comfortable for  population,  while  land  remained  unoccupied  in 
happier  climates. 
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The  advocates  for  the  prohibitory  fyftem,  however,  were 
not  eafily  filenced.  They  declared  it  would  be  more  for  the 
intereft  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  Weft  Indians  fhould  be  de- 
prived of  American  fupplies  altogether,  rather  than,  by  receiv- 
ing them  from  the  United  States  in  American  vefiels,  con- 
tribute to  aggrandize  the  naval  power  of  the  new  republick. 
They  maintained,  that  the  fugar  iflands  had  refources  within 
themfelves,  which,  with  occafional  aid  from  Great  Britain, 
might  enable  them  to  exift  very  comfortably,  even  though 
the  accuftomed  intercourfe  with  all  parts  of  the  American 
continent  was  entirely  cut  off.  If  not,  it  was  triumphantly 
afked,  in  what  manner  were  they  fupported  during  the  war, 
when  all  regular  communication  with  the  United  States  'was 
fuppreffed  ? 


C i-I  A P. 
IV. 


In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  was  proved  that  the  Britifh 
fugar  iflands,  during  the  war,  had  been  very  badly  fupplied, 

both  with  lumber  and  provifions ; and'  at  an  expence  which, 

• .... 

if  it  had  continued',  would  have  been  equally  ruinous  with  the 
not  being  fupplied  at  all.  Their  chief  refource  was  the  Ame- 
rican veflels  that  had  been  captured  in  their  way  to  the  French 
iflands;  a refource  which  had  terminated  with  the  war,  and 
at  beft  proved  fo  uncertain  and  inadequate,  that  many  of  the 
Britifh  iflands  had  been  driven  by  nCceflity,  fo  the  worft  of  all 
applications  (as  Britifh  colonifts)  of  their  labour;  the  railing 
provifions,  and  cutting  lumber  upon  their  own  eftates.  Inftead 
of  directing  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  thofe  valuable  and 
bulky  ftaples  which  contribute,  in  fo  eminent  a degree,  to 
form  the  dignified  mafs  of  fupport  which  the  Britifh  naviga- 
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BOOK  tion  derives  from  her  diftant  colonies,  they  had  been  compelled 
VI.  to  change  their  fyftem : They  had  abandoned  the  cultivation 
of  fugar,  and  applied  their  land  and  labour  to  the  purpofes  of 
raifing  food.  In  what  degree  the  Britifh  navigation  and  com- 
merce had  fuffered  by  this  meafure,  the  cuftom-houfe  books 
would  demonftrate : — From  that  authority  it  would  appear, 
that  in  1777,  previous  to  the  capture  by  the  French  of  any 
of  the  fugar  iflands,  the  import  of  fugar  into  England  only, 
had  fallen  fhort  of  the  import  of  1774  upwards  of  45,000 
hoglheads,  of  16  cwt. ; in  value  nearly  one  million,  creating 
a lofs  in  freight  of  £.150,000  on  that  article  alone,  and  a 
defalcation  in  the  publick  revenue  of  j[.  300  a day,  for  every 
day  in  the  year  ! Here  then,  it  was  faid,  was  a full  and  fatisfac- 
tory  refutation  of  the  popular  clamour  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
carrying-trade.  Compared  with  thefe  lodes,  and  their  con- 
fequences  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  fo  inconfiderable,  fo 
truly  contemptible  was  the  trifling  interference  of  American 
fhallops,  carrying  food  to  invigorate  the  hungry  labourer,  and 
timbers  to  repair  mills  and  houfes,  that  it  feemed  not  to  be 
an  objedt  deferving  a moment’s  folicitude  in  the  bread:  of  a 
great  nation. 

Such  were,  in  part,  the  evidence  and  arguments  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Weft  Indies  j and  if  the  queftion  had  met  with 
unprejudiced  and  temperate  difcuflion,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
notwithftanding  the  jealous  and  monopolizing  fpirit  of  traffick, 
that  regulations  widely  different  from  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
reftridtion  and  exclufion  towards  America,  would  have  been 
eftabliftied  $ but,  unfortunately,  the  private  interefts  of  fome, 

and 
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and  the  prejudices  and  paffions  of  others,  were  allowed  to  c H A P. 
mingle  in  the  inveftigation.  I am  aware  that,  in  common  IV. 
cafes,  it  ill  becomes  an  undiftinguifhed  individual  to  arraign  the 
wifdom  and  propriety  of  the  national  councils  j but  although 
there  is  a degree  of  refpedt  due  to  men  in  authority,  which  I 
would  willingly  preferve,  yet  I dare  not  maintain  it  either  by 
the  violation  or  the  fuppreflion  of  truth.  The  confequences 
which  flowed  from  the  proceedings  recommended  and  adopted 
on  this  occafion,  will  prefently  be  feen  ; and  they  cannot  be 
remembered  with  indifference.  To  fupprefs  fadts,  therefore, 
in  which  the  interefts  of  humanity  are  fo  deeply  concerned,  is- 
to  facrifice  both  the  dignity  and  utility  of  hiflory ; the  great 
end  of  which  is  to  make  the  errors  and  mifcondudt  of  one  fet 
of  men,  a leffon  and  a warning  to  their  fucceffors. 

The  cafe  was,  to  fpeak  plainly  and  undifguifedly,  that  the 
committee  of  council,  to  whom  the  confideration  of  this  im- 
portant bufinefs  devolved  (with  the  beft  intentions  I believe, 
for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  wiflied  to  injure  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies)  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  guided  in  their  re- 
fearches  by  men  who  had  refentments  to  gratify,  and  fecret 
purpofes  to  promote.  Some  of  thefe,  were  perfons  whom 
America  had  profcribed  for  their  loyalty,  and  unjuftly  deprived 
of  their  pofleflions.  That  they  had  become,  on  this  account, 
objects  of  compaflion,  and  claimants  on  the  publick  of  Great. 

Britain,  I have  no  wilh  to  deny ; but,  without  doubt,  they 
were  the  laft  men  in  the  world  whofe  opinions  fhould  have, 
been  adopted,  concerning  the  eftablifhment  of  a fyftem  of 
reciprocity  and  conveniency  between  the  mother-country,  and 
that  which  they  had  left.  To  fuppofe  that  fitch  men  were 

capable 
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BOOK  capable  of  giving  an  impartial  and  unbiased  teftimony  in  fucb 
VI.  a cafe,  is  to  fuppofe  they  had  diverted  themfelves  of  the  com-* 

mon  feelings  of  mankind. 

U>fl  i c1  1 '•>  > "Or  . , ' >\t -jic  I v:  . 

The  firft  enquiries  of  the  committee  of  council  (thus  in- 
fluenced) were  direfted  to  difprove  the  affertions  contained  in 
an  addrefs  of  the  aflembly  of  Jamaica,  concerning  the  diftrefs 
in  which  that  ifland  was  rtated  to  be,  at  that  time,  involved, 
from  the  want  of  proviflons  and  lumber.  Although  thofe 
aflertions  were  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  declarations  and 
fubfequent  conduct  of  the  governor  himfelf,  to  whom  the 
addrefs  was  prefented  (e)  ; their  lordfliips  reported,  that  the 
aflembly  were  by  no  means  warranted  in  the  rtrong  terms  they 
had  ufed ; it  appearing,  they  faid,  “ from  private  letters  laid 
before  them,  that  the  fcarcity  complained  of  did  not  exiji.” 
When  their  lordfhips  were  humbly  defired  to  communicate  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  had  written  fuch  letters,  that  fome 
judgment  might  be  formed  what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to 
their  teftimony,  againft  that  of  the  legiflature  of  the  colony, 
they  refufed,  with  tokens  of  manifeft  difpleafure,  to  difclofe 
them. 

I ' • . ‘ vh  vj ; * ^ OfIlr  *1  ,<  0 : 3;  •'  . j 

Their  lordfhips,  in  the  next  place,  proceeded  to  ertimate 
the  refources  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  j and  in  contradidion 
to  the  evidence  and  conclulions  which  had  been  given  and 
adduced  by  the  Weft  Indian  merchants  and  planters,  they 
aflerted,  in  general  terms,  “ that  the  exportation  of  grain  from 
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Canada  would  revive  and  increafe,  provided  the  Weft  Indian  CHAP, 
market  was  fecured  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province/’  and  IV. 
they  added,  “ that  feveral  perfons  of  great  experience,  were  cf 
opinion,  that  an  annual  export  of  300,000  b ifhels  mi0ht  in  a 
few  years  be  depended  on.”  They  admitted  that  the  natural 
impediments  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence, 
might  affetft  the  fupply  of  lumber,  but  denied  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  would  injure  the  trade  in  flour.  They  ftated,  “ that 
Nova  Scotia  would  be  able  in  about  three  years  to  fupply  great 
quantities  of  lumber,  and  moft  of  the  other  articles  which  the 
Weft  Indies  are  in  want  of  from  North  America,  provided 
grants  of  land  were  properly  made  and  fecured  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ; for  that  (although  the  fea-coaft  is  rocky  and  barren)  the 
interior  parts,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  have  as  fine  a foil  as 
any  part  of  the  world,  admirably  fitted fior  dairy  far  ms  > and  the 
growth  of  garden  vegetables .” 

They  averred,  “ that  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  fine  and 
healthy;  that  the  new  fettlers  were  induftrious,  and  that  the 
neutral  French  who  ftill  remain  (when  no  longer  in  a preca- 
rious ftate  with  reipedl  to  the  government  under  which  they 
are  to  live)  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  the  new 
fettlers,  and  learn  from  them  to  improve  the  country ; efpe- 
cially  if  due  encouragement  fhould  be  given  to  their  induftry, 
by  fecuring  them  proper  markets.”  Their  lordfhips  were  fur- 
ther alfured,  from  good  authority,  that  upon  the  like  encourage- 
ment, the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  would  be  increafed. 
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Such  a detail  cf  probabilities,  provifoes,  and  pofiible  con- 
tingencies, with  the  mention,  among  other  refources,  of  dairy 
farms  and  garden  vegetables , feemed,  to  the  difappointed  plan- 
ters, fomething  very  like  derifion  and  mockery.  They  com- 
plained, that  inftead  of  afiiirances  of  relief,  they  were  put  off 
with  airy  conjectures,  with  frivolous  ifs  and  may  be  s j with 
promifes  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  with  decla- 
rations negatived  both  by  experience  and  reafon ! 


In  truth,  the  argument  which  appeared  to  have  moll  weight 
with  their  lordthips  themfelves,  was  that  which  (tacitly  ad- 
mitting all  expectation  of  fupply  from  Canada  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  he  chimerical  and  delulive)  took  for  granted,  that  by 
excluding  American  /hips  from  the  ports  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
Great  Britain  would  find  full  employment  for  as  many  addi- 
tional ve/Tels  as  America  formerly  employed  in  that  commerce, 
and  reap  all  the  profits  which  America  reaped,  of  which  they 
calculated  the  freightage  alone,  at  the  annual  fum  of  £.  245,000 
fterling. 


On  the  whole,  the  lords  of  the  committee  ftrongly  recom- 
mended a ftriCt  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  meafure  of  confin- 
ing the  intercourfe  between  our  Weft  Indian  I (lands  and 
America,  to  Briti/h  /hips  only,  as  a regulation  of  abfolute 
neceftityj  confidering  any  deviation  from  it,  as  expofing  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rivalry  of 
revolted  fubje&s,  now  become  ill -affeCted  aliens.  They  ex- 
prefled,  indeed,  fome  apprehenfion,  left  the  congrefs  of  the 
United  States  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting,  in  return,  Briti/h 

ve/Tels 
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velfels  from  being  the  carriers  between  them  and  the  British 
Weil  Indies ; but  Teemed  to  think  this  circumftance  not  very 
probable,  inafmuch  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  would, 
in  that  cafe,  they  faid,  fuffer  much  more  than  any  of  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  fubjedts ; a conclulion  not  very  decilive ; the  experience 
of  all  ages  abundantly  proving,  that  conliderations  of  intered 
are  frequently  overpowered  by  motives  of  refentment. 

These  doCtrines  and  opinions  of  the  lords  of  the  committee 
of  council  were  unfortunately  approved  and  adopted  in  their 
fulled:  extent  by  the  Britilh  government  ; and  the  only  folitary 
hope  which  now  remained  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wed:  In- 
dies was,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  their  lordlhips,  concerning 
American  retaliation,  was  ill-founded;  and  that  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  fydem  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, would  dill  open  their  ports  to  Britilh  Shipping ; and 
freely  indulge  them  with  the  liberty  of  importing  the  products 
of  the  Britilh  fugar  illands ; carrying  away  American  produce 
in  return.  The  planters  could  not  indeed  but  forefee  a very 
great  expence,  delay,  and  uncertainty  attending  fuch  circui- 
tous navigation ; but  to  this  they  were  prepared  to  Submit, 
as  the  only  alternative  of  efcaping  inevitable  and  impending 
dedrudtion. 

But  there  was  this  misfortune  attending  the  fugar  planters, 
that  their  wants  were  immediate ; and  of  a complexion  affect- 
ing not  only  property,  but  life.  Whatever  refources  might 
ultimately  be  found  in  the  opulence  and  faculties  of  the  mo- 
ther-country, it  was  impoffible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
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expert  from  fo  diftant  a quarter  an  adequate  fupply  to  a vaffc 
and  various  demand,  coming  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
Many  of  the  fugar  iflands  too  had  fuffered  dreadfully  under 
. two  tremendous  hurricanes,  in  1780  and  178],  in  confequence 
whereof  (had  it  not  been  for  the  cafual  afliftance  obtained 
from  prize-veflels)  one  half  of  their  negroes  muft  abfolutely 
have  perifhed  of  hunger.  Should  fimilar  vifltations  occur,  the 
moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  would  be  realized;  and  I am 
forry  to  add,  that  realized  they  were  ! 


I have  now  before  me  a report  of  a committee  of  the 
aflembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Have  trade,  wherein  * 
the  lofs  of  negroes  in  that  ifland,  in  confequence  of  thofe 
awful  concuflions  of  nature,  and  the  want  of  fupplies  from 
America,  is  incidentally  Rated.  It  is  a document  of  the  belt 
authority ; and  the  following  extradt  from  it,  while  it  abun- 
dantly acquits  the  Weft  Indian  merchants  and  planters  from 
the  charge  of  turbulence  and  fadtion,  which  on  this  occafion 
was  illiberally  brought  againft  them,  will,  I hope,  ferve  as  an 
awful  leflon  to  future  minifters  how  they  fuffer  the  felfifhnefs 
of  party,  and  the  prejudice  of  perfonal  refentment,  to  have 
an  influence  in  the  national  councils. 

“ We  fhall  now  (fay  the  committee)  point  out  the  princi- 
pal caufes  to  which  this  mortality  of  our  Haves  is  juftly  charge- 
able. It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  houfe,  that  in  the 
feveral  years  1780,  1781,  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  it  pleafed 
Divine  Providence  to  vifit  this  ifland  with  repeated  hurri- 
canes, which  fpread  defolation  throughout  moil  parts  of  the 
H ifland ; 
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ifland ; but  the  parifhes  which  fuffered  more  remarkably  than 
the  reft,  were  thofe  of  Weftmoreland,  Hanover,  Saint  James, 
Trelawny,  Portland,  and  Saint  Thomas  in  the  Eaft.  By  thefe 
deftrudtive  vifitations,  the  plantain  walks,  which  furnifti  the 
chief  article  of  fupport  to  the  negroes,  were  generally  rooted 
up,  and  the  intenfe  droughts  which  followed,  deftroyed  thofe 
different  fpecies  of  ground  provifions  which  the  hurricanes 
had  not  reached.  The  ftorms  of  1780  and  1781  happening 
during  the  time  of  war,  no  foreign  fupplies,  except  a trifling 
afliftance  from  prize-veflels,  could  be  obtained  on  any  terms, 
and  a famine  enfued  in  the  leeward  parts  of  the  ifland,  which 
deftroyed  many  thoufand  negroes.  After  the  ftorm  of  the 
30th  of  July  1784,  the  lieutenant-governor,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  publilhed  a proclamation,  dated  the  7th  of  Au- 
guft,  permitting  the  free  importation  of  provifions  and  lumber 
in  foreign  bottoms,  for  four  months  from  that  period.  As  this 
was  much  too  fhort  a time  to  give  fufficient  notice,  and  obtain 
all  the  fupplies  that  were  neceffary,  the  fmall  quantities  of 
flour,  rice,  and  other  provifions,  which  were  imported  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  proclamation,  foon  rofe  to  fo  exorbitant  a 
price  as  to  induce  the  aflembly,  on  the  9th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, to  prefent  an  addrefs  to  the  lieu  tenant-go  vernpr,  re- 
queuing him  to  prolong  the  term  until  the  latter  end  of 
March  1785  j obferving,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  natural 
produ&ions  of  the  country  to  come  to  fuch  maturity  as  to 
be  wholefome  food,  before  that  time.  The  term  of  four 
months  not  being  expired  when  this  addrefs  was  prefen  ted, 
the  lieutenant-governor  declined  to  comply  therewith ; but  on 
the  ,ift  of  December  following,  the  hcufe  reprefented,  that  a 
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O R prolongation  of  the  term  was  then  abfolutely  neceffary  : They 
obfcrve  that,  perfuaded  of  the  reluctance  with  which  his  honour 
would  be  brought  to  deviate  from  regulations  which  he  felt 
himfelf  bound  to  obferve,  it  would  give  them  much  concern  to 
addrefs  him  on  the  fame  occafion  a fecond  time,  were  they  not 
convinced  that  it  was  in  a cafe  of  fuch  extreme  neceffity  as  to 
juflify  fuch  a deviation.  Accordingly,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
by  the  advice  of  his  Majefty’s  council,  directed,  that  the  time 
formerly  limited  fhould  be  extended  to  the  -31ft  of  January 
then  next  enfuing  (1785) : but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  in- 
formed the  houfe,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  deviate  any 
longer  from  the  regulations  which  had  been  eftablifhed  in 
Great  Britain. 

From  the  31ft  of  January  1785,  therefore,  the  ports  con- 
tinued fhut,  and  the  fufferings  of  the  poor  negroes,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  for  fome  months  afterwards,  were  extreme  : 
Providentially,  the  feafons  became  more  favourable  about  May, 
and  confiderable  quantities  of  corn  and  ground  provifions  were 
gathered  in  by  the  month  of  Augufl ; when  the  fourth  florra 
happened,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  immediately  fhut  the 
ports  againft  the  exportation  of  any  of  our  provifions  to  the 
French  and  Spanifli  iilands,  which  were  fuppofed  to  have 
fuffered  more  than  ourfelves  $ but  not  thinking  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  permit  the  importation  of  provifions  in  American 
velTels,  the  productions  of  the  country  were  foon  exhaufted, 
and  the  ufual  attendants  of  fcanty  and  unwholefome  diet,  drop- 
fies  and  epidemic  dyfenteries,  were  again  dreadfully  prevalent 
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in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1786,  and  proved  fatal  to  great 
numbers  of  the  negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


CHAP. 


On  the  20th  of  October  in  that  year,  happened  the  fifth 
dreadful  hurricane,  which  again  laid  wafte  the  leeward  parifhes* 
and  completed  the  tragedy.  We  decline  to  enlarge  on  the  con- 
fequences  which  followed,  left  we  may  appear  to  exaggerate  ; 
but  having  endeavoured  to  compute,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
the  fubjedt  will  admit,  the  number  of  our  Haves  whofe  deftruc- 
tion  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  thefe  repeated  calamities,  and 
the  unfortunate  meafure  of  interdicting  foreign  fupplies,  and 
for  this  purpofe  compared  the  imports  and  returns  of  negroes 
for  the  laft  feven  years,  with  thofe  of  feven  years  preceding, 
we  hefitate  not,  after  every  allowance  for  adventitious  caufes, 
to  fix  the  whole  lofs  at  fifteen  thoufand : This  number  we 

FIRMLY  BELIEVE  TO  HAVE  PERISHED  OF  FAMINE,  OR  OF 
DISEASES  CONTRACTED  BY  SCANTY  AND  UNWHOLESOME 
DIET,  BETWEEN  THE  LATTER  END  OF  1780,  AND  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  I787.”. 


Such  (without  including  the  lofs  of  negroes  in  the  other 
iflands,  and  the  confequent  diminution  in  their  cultivation  and 
returns)  was  the  price  at  which  Great  Britain  thought  proper 
to  retain  her  exclufive  right  of  fupplying  her  fugar  iflands  with 
food  and  neceflaries  ! Common  charity  muft  compel  us  to  be- 
lieve (as  I verily  do  believe)  that  this  dreadful  profcription  of 
fo  many  thoufand  innocent  people,  the  poor,  unoffending  ne- 
groes,  was  neither  intended  nor  forefeen  by  thofe  who  recom- 
mended the  meafures  that  produced  it.  Certainly  no  fuch 
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BOOK  proof  was  wanting  to  demonftrate  that  the  refentments  of  party 


•too  frequently  fuperfede  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  evil  did  at  length  in  fome  meafure 
furnilh  its  own  remedy  : The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  by  ap- 
propriating part  of  their  lands  and  labour  to  the  railing  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  hewing  of  Haves,  found  fome  refource  within 
themfelves  j and,  happily  for  the  other  iflands,  the  United 
States  did  not,  as  was  apprehended,  adopt  any  fcheme  of  retali- 
ation; fo  that  Britilh  velfels  ultimately  obtained  the  profits  of 
the  carriage  (whatever  it  was)  between  the  Weft  Indies  and 
America;  and  thus  at  length  the  fyftem  became  recognized 
and  confirmed  by  the  legillature  (f) . 


Bur, 


[f)  By  the  28th  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  which  took  effect  the  4th  of  April  1788,  it  is 
•enacted,  “ That  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  lhall  be  imported  or  brought 
from  any  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  into  any  of 
his  Majefty’s  Weft  India  Iflands  (in  which  defcription  the  Bahama  Iflands,  and  the 
Bermuda,  or  Somers  Iflands,  are  included)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
thereof,  and  alfo  of  the  Ihip  or  veflel  in  which  the  fame  lhall  be  imported  or 
brought,  together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  apparel ; 
except  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  mails,  yards,  bowfprits,  Haves, 
heading,  boards,  timber,  fhingles,  and  lumber  of  any  fort ; horfes,  neat  cattle, 
Iheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  live  flock  of  any  fort;  bread,  bifcuit,  flour,  peafe,  beans, 
potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  of  any  fort,  fuch  commodities,  refpec- 
tively,  being  the  growth  or  production  of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  America : And  that  none  of  the  goods  or  commodities  herein  before 
jexcepted,  enumerated,  and  defcribed,  lhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  of 
the  -faid  iflands  from  the  territories  of  the  faid  United  States,  under  the  like 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  alfo  of  the  Ihip  or  veflel  in  which  the  fame 
lhall  befo  imported  or  brought,  together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition, 
.tackle,  and  apparel,  except  by  Britilh  fubjedts  and  in  Biitilh- built  Ihips,  owned 
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But,  whatever  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  mother-country,  CHAP, 
from  the  regulations  and  arrangements  which  the  Bvitifh  par-  < ' 

liament  thus  confirmed  and  perpetuated,  it  is  certain  that  her 
remaining  colonies  in  North  America,  at  whofe  inftance  and 
for  whofe  benefit  the  fcheme  of  exclufion  and  reftriftion  was 
principally  promoted,  derived  few  or  none  of  thofe  advantages 
from  thekmeafure,  which  they  had  promifed  to  themfelves  in 
the  outlet.  They  difcovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
decrees  of  Providence  were  irrevocable.  The  river  Saint  Law- 
rence remained,  as  ufual,  locked  up  feven  months  in  the  year 
by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice ; and  Nova  Scotia  ftill  con- 
tinued devoted  to  inexorable  fterility ; fo  much  fo  indeed,  that 
the  very  men  who,  in  1784,  had  confidently  reprefented  this 
province  as-  being  capable,  in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  of  fup- 
plying  all  the  Weft  Indies  with  lumber  and  provifions,  found 
it  neceflary,  at  the  end  of  thofe  three  years,  to  apply  for  and 
obtain  the  infertion  of  a claufe  in  the  prohibitory  a<ft,  to  autho- 
rise the  admiftion  of  both  lumber  and  provifions  into  that  pro^- 

by  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts,  and  navigated  according  to  law.  By  another  claufe, 
none  of  the  aforefaid  articles  are  to  be  brought  from  any  of  the  foreign  i (lands, 
under  the  like  penalty,  except  in  times  of  publick  emergency  and  diftrefs,  when 
the  governors  of  any  of  our  iflands,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  council, 
may  authorize  the  importation  of  them  by  Britifh  fubjefts  in  Britifh-built  (hips 
for  a limited  time.”  Such  is  the  law  as  it  now  ftands  with  regard  to  the  import 
of  American  articles  into  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies:  Concerning  the  export  of 
Britifh  Weft  Indian  produce  to  the  United  States,  it  is  permitted  to  export,  in 
fhips  Britifh-built  and  owned,  any  goods  or  commodities  whatfoever,  which 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  palling  the  aft,  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  any  foreign 
country  in  Europe,  and  alfo  fugar,  melaffes,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  .ginger,  and 
piementoj  bond  being  given  for  the  due  landing  of  the  fame  in  the  United  States. 
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BOOK  vines  from  the  United  States.  On  this  circumftance  it  is  un- 
VI*  neceflary  to  anticipate  the  reflexions  of  the  reader  ! 

In  confequence  of  this  permiflion,  there  were  fhipped  in  the 
year  1790,  from  the  United  States  to  Nova  Scotia  alone, 
540,000  Haves  and  heading,  924,980  feet  of  boards,  285,000 
fhingles,  and  1 6,000  hoops ; 40,000  barrels  of  bread  and  meal, 
and  80,000  bufliels  of  grain ; an  irrefragable  proof  that  Canada 
had  no  furplus  of  either  lumber  or  grain  beyond  her  own  con- 
fumption,  or  undoubtedly  the  Canadian  market  would  have 
been  reforted  to,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
And  thus  vanifh  all  the  golden  dreams  and  deluflve  promifes 
of  a fufHcient  fupply  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  anfwer 
the  wants  of  the  Weft  Indies  ; and  the  predictions  of  the  plan- 
ters and  merchants  have  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  years.  I regret  that  I am  unable  to  furnifli  the 
reader  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  adtual  exports  from 
thofe  provinces  to  the  Weft  Indies  fince  the  war  (the  report  of 
the  committee  of  council  on  the  Have  trade,  though  fraught 
with  information  in  all  other  cafes  that  relate  to  the  commerce 
of  the  colonies,  being  filent  on  this  head)  or  of  the  filh  which 
they  fend  annually  to  the  fugar  iflands.  The  quantity  of  this 
latter  article  imported  into  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  from  New- 
foundland, on  an  average  of  four  years  (1783  to  1786,  both  in- 
clufive)  was  80,645  quintals  (gj. 

The 

(g)  The  imports,  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  St.  John’s,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
between  3d  of  April,  1783,  and  the  26th  of  Oftober  1784,  have  been  ftated  in  a 
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The  exports,  for  the  year  17S7,  from  the  Britifli  fugar  CHAP, 
iflands  to  all  our  remaining  American  potfeffions.  Newfound-  t , 

land  included,  confined  of  9,891  cwt.  of  fugar,  874,580  gal- 
jons  of  rum,  81  cwt.  of  cacao,  4 cwt.  of  ginger,  26,380  gallons 
of  melaiTes,  200  lbs.  of  piemento,  575  cwt.  of  coffee,  1,750  lbs. 
of  cotton  wool,  and  fome  fmall  articles,  fruit,  &c.  of  little  ac- 
count } the  value  of  the  whole,  agreeably  to  the  current  prices 
in  London,  was  £.  100,506.  zys.  10 d.  flerling,  and  the  dip- 
ping to  which  it  gave  employment  was  nominally  17,873  tons, 
navigated  by  1,397  feamen.  As  this  however  includes  repeated 
voyages,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  and  the  number  of  men  muft 
be  reduced  one -half. 


To  the  United  States  of  America  the  fame  year  the  exports 
in  Britifh  Shipping  were  thefe:  19,921  cwt.  of  fugar,  1,620,205 
gallons  of  rum,  124  f cwt.  of  cacao,  339  cwt.  of  ginger,  4,200 
gallons  of  melaffes,  6,450  lbs.  of  piemento,  3,246  lbs.  of 
coffee,  3,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  291  hides,  and  737  barrels 
of  fruit. 


report  of  the  Afiembly  of  that  Ifland.  The  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious. 
No  flour,*— no  {hip-bread  or  bifcuit,  no  Indian-corn,  or  other  meal, — no  horfes, 
cattle,  £heep,'  hogs,  or  poultry. — The  only  provifions  were,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  bulhels  of  potatoes,  and  751  hogfheads  and  about  500  barrels  of  faked 
fi*h, — rather  a fcanty  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  30,000  white  people, 

and  250,000  blacks,  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen  months  ! Of  lumber,  &c.  the 

quantity  was  510,088  feet,  20  bundles  of  hoops,  and  301,324  fhingles. 

Previous  to  the  war,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  1768  to  1772,  the 
whole  imports  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John’s,  were 
33  barrels  of  flour,  7 hogfheads  of  fifh,  8 barrels  of  oil,  3 barrels  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  36,000  of  ftiingles  and  {hives,  and  27,235  feet  of  lumber. 
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The  value  in  fterling  money,  according  to  the  prices  cur- 
rent in  London,  was  JT.  196,460.  8 s.  as  hath  been  dated  in 
the  former  chapter  (h).  The  amount  of  the  freight  on  thefe 
exports,  and  alfo  on  American  productions  fupplied  the  Wed; 
Indies,  is  the  monopoly  which  Great  Britain  has  exaCted  by 
her  late  regulations.  It  cannot  therefore  be  faid,  that  if  the 
has  loft  much,  fhe  has  gained  nothing ; but  eftimating  her 
profit  at  the  utmod,  to  what  does  it  amount,  compared  with 
tke  cod;  of  the  purchafe  ? Admitting  it  even  to  Hand  at  the 
fum  fixed  by  the  committee  of  council  ( i),  how  fubordinate  is 
fuch  a confideration,  when  placed  in  competition  with  the 
future  growth  and  profitable  exigence  of  our  fugar  iflands, 
the  whole  of  whofe  acquirements  center  in  the  bofom  of  the 
mother-country,  enriching  her  manufacturers,  encouraging  her 
fifheries,  upholding  the  credit  of  her  funds,  fupporting  the 
value  of  her  lands,  and  augmenting,  through  a thoufand  chan- 
nels, her  commerce,  navigation,  revenues,  dxength,  wealth, 
and  prcfperity  ! 


On  the  whole,  it  is  a confideration  of  very  ferious  impor- 
tance, that  the  benefits  of  the  prefent  redraining  fydem  are 
by  no  means  commenfurate  to  the  ride  which  is  incurred  from 
it.  Jamaica,  it  is  true,  in  time  of  fcarcity,  may  find  feme  re- 
fource  within  herfelf,  and  America  has  not  yet  adopted,  and 
perhaps  may  not  adopt,  meafures  of  retaliation;  but  it  mud 


(h)  Number  of  veflels  (including  repeated  voyages)  386,  tonnage  43>3^°» 
.*nen  2,854. 


(i)  j£.  245,000  fterling. 
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always  be  remembered,  that  every  one  of  the  Weft  Indian  CHAP, 
iflands  is  occafionally  fubjedt  to  hurricanes,  and  many  of  them 
to  exceffive  droughts,  which,  by  deftroying  all  the  products  of 
the  earth,  leave  the  wretched  negroes  no  dependence  but  on 
imported  provifions  fupplied  them  by  their  owners.  Antigua  has 
been  frequently  rendered  by  this  calamity  a fcene  of  defolation, 
as  it  was  particularly  in  1770,  and  twice  again  in  the  years 
1773  and  1778.  Should  the  fame  irreftftible  vititation  over- 
take thefe  unfortunate  countries  hereafter, — as  the  planters 
have  no  veffels  of  their  own,  and  thofe  of  America  are  denied 
admittance  into  their  ports, — how  are  even  the  mod  opulent 
among  them  to  avert  from  their  unhappy  labourers  the  mife- 
ries  of  famine,  which  in  a like  cafe  fwept  off  fuch  numbers  in 
Jamaica  ? Concerning  the  permiffion  that  is  held  out  to  the 
planters  to  refort,  in  time  of  emergency,  to  the  foreign  iflands, 
it  is  fo  manifeftly  nugatory,  that  I choofe  not  to  fpeak  of  it  in 
the  language  which  my  feelings  would  dictate  ( k Jt 


( k ) Under  the  prefent  limited  intercourfe  with  America  (excluflve  of  the  un- 
certainty of  being  fupplied  at  all)  the  Weft  Indians  are  fubjedt  to  three  fets  of 
devouring  monopolifls.  ift.  The  Britifh  {hip-owners.  2d.  Their  agents  at 
the  ports  in  America.  3d.  Their  agents  or  fadtors  at  the  chief  ports  in  the 
iflands,  all  of  whom  exact  an  unnatural  profit  from  the  planter;  by  which  means 
thofe  moft  eflential  neceflaries,  ftaves  and  lumber,  have  rifen  in  price  no  lefs  than 
37  per  cent,  as  the  following  comparative  table  will  demonflrate : 

Prices  offtakes,  lumber , & c.  at  Kingjlon , Jamaica.,  during  two  periods ; the  jirjl 
from  1772  to  1775  (both  years  inolufive ) thefecond from  1788  to  1791. 


1772. 

*773- 

1774- 

1 775* 

1788. 

1789. 

179°. 

1791. 

£■  *■ 

£■  *• 

£■ 

£-  *• 

£•  '• 

£■  s. 

jC.  * 

£• 

Red  Oak  Staves  per  M.  8 — • 

8 — 

8 xo 

9 — 

14.  10 

J4  — 

10  10 

12  

White  Oak  Staves  per  M.  9 10 

9 10 

10  — - 

11  — 

15  — 

15  ~ 

11  — ' 

12  — 

Pitch-pine  Lumber  fer  M.  S — 

9 — 

9 10 

1 0 — 

14  — 

12  5 

11  1 9 

12  — - 

Common  Lumber  per  M.  6 10 

7 10 

8 10 

9 10 

13  — 

JO  — 

9 10 

10  — - 

22  Inch  Shingles  per  M.  2 — 

2 5 

3 

2 10 

I 2 

z 10 

3 ~ 

l — 

2 15 

2 15 

Com- 
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Compared  with  the  danger  thus  impending  over  the  feeble 
and  defencelefs  Africans,  the  inconveniency  which  of  late  has 
been  felt  and  complained  of  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  high 
price  of  Weft  Indian  commodities,  deferves  not  the  confidera- 
tion  of  a moment.  It  is  the  neceftary  and  unavoidable  confc- 
quence  of  our  own  arrangements.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  this  cir- 
cumftance  alone  that  comes  home  to  our  feelings  j and  to  this 
caufe,  more  than  to  any  other,  I verily  believe,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  clamour  which  has  been  induftrioufly  excited  againft 
the  planters,  concerning  their  fuppofed  ill  ufage  of  their  ne- 
groes. Difcontent  at  the  high  price  of  fugar,  is  called  fym- 
pathy  for  the  wretched,  and  the  murmurs  of  avarice  become 
the  dictates  of  humanity.  What  inconliftency  can  be  more 
grofs  and  lamentable  ! We  accufe  the  planter  of  cruelty  to  his 
Haves,  and  contemplate,  at  the  fame  time,  with  approbation 
or  indifference,  our  own  commercial  policy,  under  which  many 
thoufands  of  thofe  unhappy  people  have  already  perifhed,  and 
to  which  (I  grieve  to  add)  many  thoufands  more  will  proba- 
bly fall  a facrifice  ! 
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& T H E following  Memorial  from  the  Agent  of  Jamaica,  to  his  Majefty’s 
Minifters,  prefented  during  the  inveftigation  of  the  fubjedt  to  which  it 
relates,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  and  explain  what  is  obfcure  and  defi- 
cient in  fome  parts  of  the  preceding  difcuffion.  It  is  fcarce  necefikry 
to  obferve,  after  what  has  been  related,  that  no  anfwer  was  given 
to  it. 

The  Reprefentation  of  Stephen  Fueler,  Efquire,  Agent  for  Jamaica,  to  his 

Majefty’s  Minifters. 

The  agent  of  Jamaica,  by  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  right  honour- 
able lord  Penryhn,  Edward  Long,  and  Bryan  Edwards,  efquires,  with  whom  he  is 
directed,  by  the  council  and  aflembly,  to  confult,  begs  leave  to  fubmit  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  his  majefty’s  minifters,  the  following  obfervations  and  propofitions, 
on  the  fubjedt  of  fuch  part  of  the  memorial  and  petition  of  the  council  and  aflem- 
bly  to  his  majefty,  of  the  nth  of  December  laft,  as  relates  to  a limited  inter- 
courfe  between  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
American  bottoms. 

The  laid  agent  conceives  that  it  is  no  longer  a queftion,  whether  the  neceftities 
of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  iflands  can  be  fupplied  by  any  other  channel  than  that 
of  the  United  States  j the  invincible  law  of  abfolute  neceffity  (paramount  to  all 
other  confiderations)  having  lately  induced  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council 
of  Jamaica  to  open  the  ports  of  that  ifland  to  all  American  veflels,  of  all  defcrip- 
tions,  by  proclamation.  The  faid  memorialifts  have  ftated,  that  this  meafure  was 
dictated,  “ folely  by  motives  of  felf- prefer vation for  they  foiemnly  affirm, 
“ that  nothing  but  a reafonable  participation  in  a trade  with  the  United  States, 
“ can,  on  many  probable  contingencies  in  future,  prevent  them  frem  ruin  and 
“ death.” 

It  is  prefumed  to  be  a fadt,  equally  well  eftablifhed,  that  the  neeeffities  of  the 
faid  iflands  cannot  be  fupplied,  in  any  degree  adequate  to  their  wants,  even  from 
the  United  States,  unlefs  in  veflels  actually  belonging  to  the  faid  States.  The 
Weft  India  iflands  have  few  or  no  fhips  of  their  own  j and  were  it  even  true, 
which  the  faid  agent  by  no  means  allows,  that  Britifh  veflels  from  hence  might, 
by  circuitous  voyages,  profitably  tranfport  lumber  and  provisions  from  the  United 
5 State© 
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BOOK  States  to  the  faid  iflands,  and  fo  return  to  Great  Britain  with  freights  of  fugar; 

VI.  yet  the  planters  would  be  wholly  unable  to  pay  for  lumber  and  provifions  thus 
, — , — i • obtained ; not  only  from  the  augmented  coft  thereof,  but  alfo,  inafmuch  as  their 
rum,  their  chief  refource  for  the  purchafe  of  neceffaries,  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  half  a million  fterling,  would  ftill  remain  a dead  weight  on  their  hands  : 
the  confumption  of  rum  in  this  kingdom,  in  the  year  1783,  not  exceeding 
505,150  gallons;  although  the  quantity  annually  made  in  theBritifh  Weft  Indian 
iflands,  for  exportation,  exceeds  7,700,000  gallons. 

The  agent,  defirous  of  obviating  all  material  objeftions,  humbly  offers  to  your 
eonfideration  the  plan  of  a future  intercourfe  between  the  faid  iflands  and  the 
United  States,  of  fo  ftrict  and  limited  a nature,  as,  he  prefumes,  will  not  be  con- 
troverted, even  by  thofe  who  have  hitherto  appeared  moft  zealous  for  confining 
fche  trade  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only. 

Firft,  The  faid  agent  humbly  offers  to  your  eonfideration,  whether  the  inter- 
oourfe  requefted  by  the  Weft  Indian  planters,  in  American  vefiels,  may  not  be 
confined  to  floops  and  fchooners  only,  having  but  one  deck,  and  not  exceeding 
the  burthen  of  fixty  tons.  And,  to  obviate  all  fufpicions  of  fraudulent  meafure- 
ment,  whether  the  number  of  mariners  in  each  veffel  may  not  be  limited  to  three 
white  feamen,  and  as  many  negroes,  or  people  of  colour,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  fix 
in  the  whole  ? 

Secondly,  Whereas,  among  the  commodities  formerly  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  the  Britilh  W eft  Indian  iflands,  the  following  were  articles  of  confiderable 
importance,  viz.  Bar  iron — wax  and  fpermaceti  candles — train  oil — hams — 
tongues — herrings — butter — cheefe — foap — ftarch — tallow — falted  beef  and  pork; 
©f  the  latter,  viz.  falted  beef  and  pork,  the  import  into  all  the  Britifti  Weft  Indian 
iflands,  from  the  faid  States,  in  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773,  was  44,782 
barrels,  worth,  at  the  ports  of  delivery,  upwards  of  £.110,000  fterling  money: 
it  is  fubmitted,  that  the  planters  in  future  be  reftriefted  to  the  fuppiying  themfelves 
with  all  thefe  articles  of  indifpenfable  necefiity  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
only;  trufting,  neverthelefs,  that  in  adjufting  the  commercial  arrangements  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  provifion  will  be  made,  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  for  a reciprocal  fecurity  to  the  Weft  Indian  planter,  againft  the  intro- 
tluftion  of  foreign  Weft  Indian  produce  into  that  kingdom,  and  againft  any 
augmentation  of  taxes  upon  the  export  of  fait  provifions  from  thence  to  the  Bri- 
silh  Weft  Indies. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  As  it  has  been  urged,  that  granting  permiflion  to  the  fubje&s  of  the 
United  States,  to  export  raw  fugars  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  iflands,  may 
interfere  with  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; whether  this  permif- 
fion  may  not  be  reftri&ed,  in  future,  to  clayed  and  refined  fugars  only  ? 

Fourthly,  As  to  hides  and  fkins,  cotton- wool,  indigo,  logwood,  fuftick,  and 
other  dyers  woods;  whether  the  export  thereof,  to  the  United  States,  from  the 
Britifh  plantations,  fhould  not  be  prohibited  altogether  ? 

Fifthly,  In  order  that  all  reafonable  encouragement  may  be  fhevvn  to  the 
Britifh  fettlers  in  our  remaining  provinces  of  North  America ; and  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  the  fugar  planters  are  fincerely  difpofed  to  give  them  the  preference  of 
their  cuftom,  whenever,  by  the  increafe  of  people,  or  the  progrefs  of  cultivation, 
they  fhall  be  actually  enabled  to  fupply  our  wants,  in  part  or  in  total ; whether  the 
meafures  now  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  his  majefty’s  miniflers,  if  adopted 
by  parliament,  may  not  be  in  force  for  a probationary  period  only,  to  commence 
the  firfl  day  of  July  next  ? 

By  means  of  a fyftem  of  this  kind,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  will  be  confined  in  future  to  working  cattle,  lumber,  and 
provifions  only ; and  of  the  latter,  to  fuch  fpecies  alone,  as  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted that  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  remaining  provinces,  cannot  imme- 
diately furnifh,  in  a quantity  by  any  means  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  Ame- 
rican navigation  fufHcient  for  this  purpofe,  muft,  by  the  exclufion  of  fo  many 
articles,  neceflarily  be  in  proportion  diminifhed.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
right  honourable  the  committee  of  council,  that  the  number  of  veffels,  both 
American  and  Britifh,  formerly  employed  in  a diredt  intercourfe  between  the 
Weft  Indian  iflands  and  North  America,  never  exceeded  533,  and  the  feamen 
employed  therein  3,339 ; of  which  1,000  at  leaft,  it  is  conceived,  were  negro 
flaves,  or  people  of  colour.  On  the  plan  now  propofed,  it  is  probable,  confider-' 
ing  the  confequent  diminution  of  the  number  of  veffels,  that  the  whole  number 
of  white  feamen  fo  employed  in  future,  would  not  exceed  twelve  hundred.  And 
what  policy  can  be  more  dreadful  than  that  which,  in  order  to  diftrefs  fo  infigni- 
ficant  a handful  of  people,  fhould  put  the  whole  of  the  fugar  iflands,  containing 
500,000  inhabitants,  to  the  rifque  of  deftrudiion  ? 

It  is  not  for  the  agent  to  fuppofe,  that  it  can  ever  be  deemed  expedient,  rather 
to  connive  at  a clandefline,  than  authorize  an  open  intercourfe;  but  he  will  be 
allowed  to  exprefs  his  mod  ferious  apprehenfions  of  the  mifchiefs  which  feem  to 
threaten  his  conftituents.  The  French  government,  as  he  is  informed,  having 
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VI. 

lately  eftablifhed  no  lefs  than  feven  free  ports  in  their  iflands,  for  the  admlfllon, 
in  foreign  veflels,  of  lumber  and  live  flock  of  every  fpecies,  falted  beef,  and  fifh, 
he  fears,  that  if  the  Britifh  planters  cannot  obtain  their  neceflaries,  in  any  tiling 
like  a fufficient  quantity,  by  a licenled  mode  of  intercourfe  in  Britifh  vc/Tels,  they 
muft  procure  them  by  illicit  means,  or  difcontinue  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
And  that,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  French  iflands  promifes  to  facilitate  a ciandeftine 
introdudtion  of  fupplies,  they  will  probably  obtain  them  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  moft  part,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  iflands,  and  in  French 
bottoms.  In  this  event,  the  French  free  ports  may  become  the  great  empo- 
riums for  thefe  articles,  and  gain  a profit  upon  their  cuftomers,  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  rifque,  and  the  demand  | French  feamen  may  be  employed 
(more  formidable  of  the  two  than  American) } the  Britifh  planters  become  de- 
pendents on  their  rivals}  the  plantations,  the  commerce,  and  the  marine  of 
France,  may  derive  from  this  fatal  caufe  a rapid  improvement  and  grandeur} 
whilft  the  Britifh  interefls,  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  are  finking  with  equal 
rapidity  into  annihilation, 

STEPHEN  FULLER, 

March  8,  178$ 
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Charges  brought  againjt  the  Planters  introductory  of  Opinions 
and  DoCtrincs  the  Defign  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  the  Set- 
tlement *ft  the  JBritifh  Plantations  was  improvident  and  un- 
wife.— Peftimony  of  the  InfpeCt or  -General  on  this  Subject , and 
Animadverfons  thereon. — Erroneous  Idea  concerning  a diftinCl 
Inter  eft  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Sugar  Iftands. — Phe 
National  Income  and  the  Profits  of  Individuals  ariftng  from  thofe 
Iftands  conftdered  feparately. — Opinions  of  Poftlethwaite  and 
Child. — Whether  the  Duties  on  W eft  Indian  Commodities  imported 
fall  on  the  Confumer , and  in  what  Cafes  f — Drawbacks  and 
Bounties : Explanation  of  thofe  Perms , and  their  Origin  and 
Propriety  traced  and  demonftrated. — Of  the  Monopoly -compaCi  ; 
its  Nature  and  Origin. — Reft riCt ions  on  the  Colonifts  enumerated ; 
and  the  Benefits  refulting  therefrom  to  the  Mother  Country  pointed 
out  and  illuftrated. — Advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
Planter , the  Revenue , and  the  Public,  from  permitting  the  In- 
habitants (ft  the  Weft  Indies  to  refine  their  raw  Sugar  for  the 
Britijh  Confumption. — XJnjuft  Clamours  rafted  in  Great  Britain 
on  any  temporary  Advance  of  the  Weft  Indian  Staples. — Pro- 
ject of  eftablfthing  Sugar  Plantations  in  the  Eaft  Indies  under 
the  Protection  of  Government  confdered. — Remonf  ranee  which 
might  be  offered  againft  this  and  other  Meafures. — Cone  luff  on. 

AFTER  lo  copious  a difplay  as  hath  been  given  of  the  CHAP, 
prodigioufly  increafed  value  of  thefe  important  iflands,  V. 
during  the  fpace  of  a century  and  a half,  which  have  nearly  ~^l< 
Vql.  IL  3 K elapfed 
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BOOK  elapfed  fince  their  fir  ft:  fettlement,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the 
VI*  condudl  of  Great  Britain  towards  them  (notwithstanding  the 
J proceedings  on  which  I have  prefumed  to  animadvert  in  the 
foregoing  chapter)  has  generally  been  founded  in  kindnefs  and 
liberality ; and  that  the  murmurs  and  complaints  which  have 
fometimes  proceeded  from  the  planters,  when  new  and  heavy 
duties  have  been  laid  on  their  ftaples,  have  been  equally  un- 
grateful and  unjufl: ; the  faftidious  peevifhnefs  of  opulent  folly, 
and  furfeited  profperity. 

Charges  to  this  ettedt  have  indeed  been  frequently  urged 
againft:  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies,  with  a fpirit  of  bitter- 
nefs  and  rancour,  which  inclines  one  to  think,  that  a fmall  de- 
gree of  envy  (excited,  perhaps,  by  the  fplendid  appearance  of  a 
few  opulent  individuals  among  them  refident  in  Great  Britain) 
is  blended  in  the  accufation.  They  would  therefore  have  re- 
mained unnoticed  by  me,  were  they  not,  on  frequent  occafions, 
introdudtory  of  dodlrines  and  opinions  as  extraordinary  in  their 
nature,  as  dangerous  in  their  tendency;  for,  fupported  as  they 
are  by  perfons  of  ability  and  influence,  they  cannot  fail,  if 
adopted  by  minifters,  and  carried  from  the  national  councils 
into  jmeafures,  to  widen  our  recent  wounds,  and  make  a general 
maflacre  of  our  whole  fyftem  of  colonization. 

Of  thefe  dodtrines  and  opinions,  fo  far  as  they  concern  the 
Britifh  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  following  is  a fair 
abftradt  and  abridgment ; 
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First.  That  the  fugar  iflands  have  been  fettled  by  Britifh 
capitals  which  might  have  been  employed  to  greater  advan- 
tage at  home,  in  carrying  on  and  extending  the  manufactures, 
the  commerce,  and-  agriculture  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly.  That  the  money  expended  upon  Welt  Indian 
eftates,  is  in  general  far  from  yielding  a profitable  return  to  the 
nation,  inafmuch  as  even  a good  crop  does  not  leave  the 
owner  fo  much  as  fix  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  after  payment  of 
expences. 

Thirdly.  That  the  duties  on  Weft  Indian  commodities 
fall  altogether  on  the  confumer. 

Fourthly.  That  the  feveral  prohibitory  laws  which  have 
been  made,  tending  to  force  the  confumption  of  Britifh  Weft 
Indian  produce  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have 
vetted  in  the  planters  a complete  monopoly  of  the  Britifh 
market,  at  the  coft,  and  to  the  manifefl  injury,  of  the  Britifh 
confumer,  who  might  otherwife  purchafe  fugars,  &c.  from  the 
foreign  iflands,  20  or  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  thofe  of 
Great  Britain. 

Fifthly.  That  from  this  great  difparity  of  price  between 
Britifh  and  foreign  fugars,  the  former  cannot  be  made  an  objedt 
©f  export  from  Great  Britain,  by  any  other  means  than  by 
granting  drawbacks  and  bounties  out  of  the  exchequer ; the 
Britifh  exporter  being  otherwife  unable  to  ftand  the  competi- 
tion of  prices  in  the  foreign  market : — a policy,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  dangerous  and  deflrudtive. 

The  inference  which  is  drawn  from  thefe  premifes  is  plainly 
-this,  that,  confidering  the  expence  of  protecting  them  in  war, 
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the  fettlement  of  fugar  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  im- 
provident and  unwife  j and  that  their  further  extenfion  and 
improvement  would  not  promote  the  general  interefts  of  the 
Britifti  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe,  and  ftmilar  notions  of  the  fame 
tendency,  but  of  more  extenftve  application,  were  originally 
diffeminated  with  no  other  view,  than,  by  depreciating  the 
value  and  importance  of  all  colonial  fettlements,  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  thofe  rafh  and  inconfiderate  proceedings,  which 
terminated  in  the  lofs  of  America.  They  have  had  their  day ; 
and,  like  other  fpeculatiens  and  endeavours  as  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual, might  have  been  configned^  without  injury,  to  oblivion. 
It  is  therefore  with  a confiderable  degree  of  furprife,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  a late  inveftigation  by  a committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  I perceive  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
and  eftablifh  moft  of  them,  by  a perfon,  whofe  public  lituation, 
as  Infpe&or- General  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, may  be  fuppofed  to  give  great  weight  to  his  opinions  (a). 
Of  the  value  of  this  office,  as  affording  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  important  and  accurate  information  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Britifh  commerce,  I have  fpoken,  I hope,  with  due 
refped,  in  former  parts  of  this  work  ± but  in  mere  fpeculative 
points,  not  clearly  founded  on  matters  of  fad,  the  opinions  of 
the  officer  himfelf,  whoever  he  may  be,  carry  no  further  degree 

(a)  -See  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Irving,  Efquire,  before  a fele£t  committee  of 
the  houfe -of  commons,  appointed  to  examine  witneffes  on  the  flave-trade,  re- 
ported 7th  April,  1791,  from  whence  I have  extra&ed  moft  of  the  do&rines  ani- 
madverted upon  in  the  text,  and  chiefly  in  his  own  words. 
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of  authority  than  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  reafoning  CHAP, 

which  accompanies  them.  Of  this  nature  are  the  feveral  V. 

theorems  before  dated.  They  are  matters  of  opinion  only; 
in  fome  refpedts  incapable  of  proof  (as  the  firft  propofition  for 
Snftance)  and  in  others,  where  proof  is  attempted,  they  gene- 
rate conclufions  widely  different  from  thofe  which  are  drawn 
from  the  fads  adduced  in  their  fupport.  As,  however,  the 
manifest  aim  of  fuch  dadtrines  is  to  induce  the  legiflature  to 
adopt  meafures  that  in  their  confequences  may  check  and  im- 
pede the  further  progrefs  of  the  colonifts  in  a line  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  which,  under  the  exprefs  encouragement  of  govern- 
ment, they- have  already  embarked  their  fortunes,  and  applied 
their  faculties,  it  becomes  neceifary,  in  a work  of  this  kind,  to 
confider  them  with  feme  degree  of  attention. 

It  might  indeed 'be  alledged,  and  with  great  truth,  that 
nothing  can  more  clearly  expofe  the  nakednefs  of  that  dodtrine 
which  affedts  to  confider  the  fugar  iflands  as  unprofitable  to  the 
nation,  than  a plain  and  fimple  difpTay  of  the  productions  which 
they  furnifh,  the  market  which  they  create  for  our  manufac- 
tures, and  the  fhipping  to  which  they  give  employment.  And 
fuch  a difplay  hath  already  been  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
chapters : but,  unfortunately,  there  prevail  many  popular  pre- 
judices againft  the  colonies,  which  are  difficult  to  remove, 
becaufe  they  are  founded  not  in  reafon  but  felfifhnefs.  Opi- 
nions thus  entrenched,  are  only  to  be  encountered  by  recal- 
ling to  the  publick  attention,  fuch  eftablifhed  principles  and 
fadts  as,  being  built  on  experience,  neither  fophiflry  can  per- 
plex, nor  felf-intereft  elude. 
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BOOK  In  mod  of  the  late  fpeculative  fyflems  that  I have  feen, 
which  have  treated  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  there  appears  this 
great  and  fundamental  error,  that  their  interefls  in  general  are 
confidered  as  diflinft  from,  and  in  fome  refpefts  oppofed  to, 
the  general  interefls  of  the  empire.  We  freak  of  them  indeed' 
as  our  colonies,  and  of  their  inhabitants  as  our  iubje&s  ; but 
in  our  dealings,  we  are  apt  to  regard  them  with  a fpirit  of 
rivalry  or  jealoufy,  as  an  unconne&ed  or  hoflile  people,  whofe 
profperity  is  our  detriment,  and  whofe  gain  is  our  lofs. 

Intimations  to  this  effect  were,  I admit,  promulgated 
by  very  able  writers  at  an  early  period,  concerning  New  Eng- 
land, and  fome  other  of  the  colonies  in  North  America  -y  but 
none  of  thofe  writers  ever  -confidered  the  plantations  in  the 
Weft  Indies  in  the  fame  point  of  view.  They  knew  that  the 
greatefl  benefit  of  colonies,  is  the  production  of  ftaple  com- 
modities different  from  thofe  of  the  mother-country ; an  ad- 
vantage almoft  peculiar  to  fuch  of  our  plantations  as  are  fitu- 
ated  in  the  feuthern  latitudes.  This  neceffary  diftintion  feems 
however  to  have  efcaped  the  recolletion  of  the  Infpetor- 
General  j who,  although  he  admits  that  the  money  which  is 
veiled  in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  in  fat  Britifh  property,  forgets 
too  that  the  profits  and  returns  arifing  from  it,  center  in  Great 
Britain,  and  no  where  elfe ; another  advantage  peculiar  to  our 
Weft  Indian  fettlements.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  fugar  plan- 
ters are  but  fo  many  agents  or  ftewards  for  their  creditors 
and  annuitants  in  the  mother-country  ; or  if,  in  fome  few  in- 
fiances,  they  are  independent  proprietors  themfelves,  it  is  in 
Great  Britain  alone  that  their  inco/nes  are  expended,  and  their 
§ fortunes 
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fortunes  ultimately  veiled.  The  produce  of  the  fugar  iflands 
therefore  ought,  in  all  reafon,  to  be  confidered  as  Handing  pre- 
cifely  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  produce  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  fugar  made  in  them  is  raifed  by  Britifh  fub- 
jedls,  and  the  fale  of  it  (as  far  as  it  can  anfwer  any  profitable, 
purpofe  to  Great ‘Britain)  confined  to  the  Britifh  market.  In 
the  actual  confumption  of  the  commodity  within  the  kingdom, 
the  money  which  it  cofls  is  only  transferred  from  the.  hand  of 
one  inhabitant  into  that  of  another : hence,  be  the  price  high 
or  low,  the  nation  at  large  is  not  one  fhiiling  the  richer  nor  the 
poorer  on  that  account.  But,  of  whatever  is  confumed  at 
home,  the  value  is  faved,  and  of  whatever  is  exported  abroad, 
and  paid  for  by  foreigners,  the  amount  is  fo  much. clear. gai:> 
to  the  kingdom  (^). 

Neither-  ought  the  national  profits  arifing  from  their  cul- 
tivation, to  be  eftimated,  in  any  degree,  by  the  profits  which 
are  made  by  the  feveral  individual  cultivators.  The  income 
which  the  nation  derives  from  her  fugar  plantations,  compre- 

(b)  It  is  the  practice  with  fome  writers,  in  treating  of  foreign  commerce,  to 
confider  every  branch  of  it  as  unfavourable  to  the  nation,  in  which  the  imports 
are  of  greater  value  than  the  exports ; that  is,  they  ftrike  a balance  on  the 
cuftom-houfe  entries,  and  confider  the  excefs  either  way,  as  the  meafure  of  the 
national  advantages,  or  difadvantages,  of  fuch  a trade.  Perhaps  the  application  of 
this  rule  to  moft  branches  of  foreign  commerce  (rightly  fo  called)  is  not  im- 
proper; and  it.will  extend,  I am  afraid,  in  a great  degree,  to  our  trade, with  the 
Eaft  Indies ; but  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  text,  the  .reader  will  perceive 
the  grofs  abfurdity  of  bringing  our  intercourfe  with  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  fame 
ft^ndard  ; and  that  our  import  from , and  not-  export  to  them;  is  to  be  confidered  as. 
the.  meafure  of  their  value,  , 
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BOOK  hends  the  whole  of  their  produce.  The  income  of  the  culri- 
VI*  ^ vators  confifts  only  of  the  very  fmall  proportion  of  that  pro- 
duce which  is  left  to  them,  after  paying  duties  to  government, 
freights  and  commiflions  to  the  Britifh  merchants,  and  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  debts  to  Britifh  creditors.  It  is  indeed  very 
pofiible  that  a concern  may  be  lucrative  to  the  publick,  which 
is  ruinous  to  the  individual.  That  the  nation  has  been  bene- 
fited in  ten  thoufand  ways  from  her  plantations  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  no  man  of  common  fenfe  or  common  candour  ever 
denied,  until  the  motives  that  I have  already  affigned,  gave 
birth  to  a contrary  pretence ; and  that  many  individual  pro- 
prietors have,  at  the  fame  time,  differed  confiderably  by  ad- 
venturing therein,  I am  afraid  it  is  too  notorious  to  difpute. 

But  the  argument  that  comes  more  immediately  home  to 
the  bulk  of  the  community,  is  the  very  prevalent  idea  which 
I have  before  flightly  noticed,  that  all  the  products  of  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies,  and  more  efpecially  the  great  article  fugar, 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent . dearer  than  thofe  of  the 
foreign  plantations.  Againft  this  circumftance,  (if  it  were 
well  founded)  it  might  feem  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  national 
benefit  arifing  generally  from  the  whole  fyftem ; but  the  con- 
fumer,  mindful  of  himfelf  only,  conceives  that  he  ought  to 
have  permifiion  to  purchafe  fugar  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  where- 
ever  he  can  procure  it.  The  refiner,  whofe  aim  it  is  to  buy 
cheap  and  fell  dear,  claims  the  fame  privilege ; to  which  indeed 
there  would  be  lefs  obje&ion,  if  he  would  confent  that  another 
part  of  his  fellow-fubjedts,  the  growers  of  the  commodity, 
fhould  enjoy  the  fame  freedom  from  commercial  reftraint 
I which 
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which  he  requires  for  himfelf-  Unluckily  however,  the  fad:  C H AP. 
itfelf  is  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  The  exigence  of  1 v* 
fuch  difparity  of  price,  independent  of  accidental  and  tem- 
porary fluctuations,  is  neither  true  nor  poffible,  as  is  derrton- 
ftrated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Britifh  export,  both  of  raw 
and  refined  fugar,  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  markets ; it  being 
evident,  that  foreigners  would  not  refort  to  our  market  for  the 
purchafe  of  a commodity,  which  they  might  buy  cheaper  at 
home  (c)  : Nor  do  I recoiled  when  it  was  otherwife.  There 

was. 

a 

(c)  RefpeCting  the  French  fugar  iflands,  I can  fpeak  of  my  own  knowledge, 

Moft  of  their  largeft  planters  having  adopted  the  practice  of  claying , they  pay 
lefs  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  good  mufcavadothzn  is  given  to  it  in  our 
iflands.  This  latter  therefore,  being  generally  of  inferior  quality,  may  he  fold 
proportionally  cheaper  than  ours;  but  whenever  it  is  of  equal  goodnefs,  the  price 
alfo  is  equal,  and  fometimes  higher.  Of  twelve  famples  of  mufcavado  fugar 
produced  to  me  in  Saint  Domingo,  as  of  the  beft  quality  of  fucre  brut  made  in 
that  ifland,  I could  not  honeflly  pronounce  that  any  one  was  well  manufactured ; 
and  I am  perfuaded  I could  have  purchafed  better  fugars  in  Jamaica  at  a lefs 
price  than  was  afked  for  thofe.  This  was  in  1791,  foon  after  the  revolt  of  the 
flaves,  when  it  might  have  been  fuppofed  that  the  diftrefles  of  the  French  planters 
would  have  compelled  them  to  fell  their  fugars  more  reafonably  than  they  had 
done  for  feveral  years  before.  In  faCt,  the  only  datum  for  afcertaining  the  relative 
value  of  foreign  and  Britifh  fugar^  is  the  price  of  each  at  the  colonial  market ; 
inflead  of  which,  the  price  always  referred  to,  is  the  price  in  Europe , after  the 
charges  of  freight,  duty,  &c.  are  added  to  the  original  coft.  The  not  attending 
to  this  neceflary  diftin&ion,  has  probably  given  rife  to  the  very  erroneous  idea 
above  noticed,  which  has  occafioned  more  ill-will  and  groundlefs  complaint 
againft  the  Britifh  fugar-planter,  than  any  other  circumftanre.  While  I am  on 
this  fubjeCt  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  difparity  between 
the  profits  obtained  on  their  fugar  by  the  Britifh  and  French  planters  in  Great 
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BOOK  was  indeed  a time  when  England,  having  no  plantations  of  her 
VI*  own,  was  compelled  to  purchafe  of  foreign  nations,  and  at  their 

own 

Britain  and  France.  In  a French  publication  of  charadter,  * the  author  ftates 
the  whole  year’s  import  into  France  on  an  average  at 

130,000  calks,  valued  at  90  million  of  livres,  equal  to  £.  fter.  3,937,500. 
Againft  this  value  he  fets  the  duties  and  impofts,  viz. 


According  to  this  ftatement,  thele  \ 
fugars  are  valued,  per  calk,  at  j 
And  the  duties  thereon  eftimated  at 


£•  s* 

30  5 9 1 
580 


Duties  of  the  weftern  domain 
Ditto  in  the  Weft  Indies 

— 

Livres. 

5.600.000 

7.344.000 

— £.245,000 

— 321, 300 

Ditto  on  50,000  calks  confum-  "j 
ed  or  refined  in  France  ' 

4,592,000 

566,300 

— 200,900 

Total  of  impofts  and  duties,' 
including  the  charges  of  Go- 
vernment, civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  the  iflands 

- — 

- 

767,200 

Leaves,  clear  of  duties  — ■ 24  17  9 1 fterling  money. 


Let  us  now  look  to  Britifh  fugars, 

I fuppofe  14  cwt.  a good  average  weight  per  calk  at  fale  and  that  2I.  5s.- 
per  cwt.  was  a high  medium  of  price  in  Great  Britain  (duty,  &c.  in- 
cluded) for  feveral  years  previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  Haves  in  St.  Do- 
mingo : 

I compute  the  publick  charges,  civil  and  military,  paid  in  our  iflands  by 
grant  of  aflembly,  at  not  lefs  than  200,000l.  per  annum : 

* Re3cd>ions  d’un  Vieillard,  &c,  1785. 

And 
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own  prices,  many  articles  of  prime  neceflity,  for  a fupply  of  C H A P. 
which,  thofe  very  nations  now  refort  to  the  Britifh  market. 

“ Before  the  fettlement  of  our  colonies  (fays  Poftlethwaite) 
our  manufactures  were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent.  In 
thofe  days,  we  had  not  only  our  naval  ftores,  but  our  fhips, 
from  our  neighbours.  Germany  furnifhed  us  with  all  things 
made  of  metal,  even  to  nails.  Wine,  paper,  linens,  and  a 
thoufand  other  things,  came  from  France.  Portugal  fupplied 
us  with  fugar.  All  the  products  of  America  were  poured  into 

us 

And  that  this  refts  as  a charge  upon  their  fugars  of  about  two  {hillings 
per  cwt. 

The  amount  of  thefe  colonial  impofts  upon  a cafk  of  14  cwt.  will  there- 
fore be  - - - - - - 8 o 

The  Britifh  duties  which  were  formerly  paid  on  importation 

were  12s.  ^\d.per  cwt.  - - - 8 12  O 

In  all,  per  cafk  — £.10  0 O 

Then,  fuppoflng  the  grofs  value  of  one  cafk  of  14  per 

cwt.  at  45*.  per  cwt.  to  be  - . ..  ^.31  10  o 

Deduct  publick  impofts-and  duties  - - 10  o o 

Leaves  — £.21  I0  o 

N.  B.  5!.  8s.  (the  French  duties)  is  rather  lefs  than  18  per  cent,  on  the 
value,  and  iol.  the  impofts  and  duties  paid  by  the  Britifh  planters,  is 
31^  per  cent. 

From  the  preceding  calculation  it  appears,  that  out  of  100I,  value  of  the 
French  planter’s  fugar,  there  is  left  him,  after  payment  of  duties  to  his  govern- 
ment abroad  and  at  home,  82L— But  to  the  Britifh  planter,  out  of  his  fugar,  no 
more  than  681.  5s. — and  although  the  grofs  apparent  value  of  the  Britifh  plan- 
ter’s hogfhead  of  fugar  is  higher  than  that  of  the  French  planter’s  by  il.  4s.  3d. 
yet  he  receives,  after  paying  the  taxes  upon  it,  lefs  than  the  other  by  3I.  7s.  9d. 

3 L 2 —This 
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us  from  Spain ; and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us 
the  commodities  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  at  their  own  price.”  The 
fame  account  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child.  “ Portuguefe 
fugar  (fays  this  author)  before  we  had  plantations  of  our  own, 
fold  for  feven  and  eight  pounds  fterling  the  quintal  or  cwt.f’ 
and  it  is  a remarkable  and  well  known  circumftance,  after  that 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Jamaica,  was  fuppreffed  by  an  ex- 
orbitant duty  of  near  £.20  the  hundred  weight.  Great  Britain 
was  compelled  to  pay  to  her  rivals  and  enemies  £.  200,000 
annually  for  this  commodity,  fo  eifential  to  a great  variety  of 
her  moft  important  manufactures.  At  length,  the  duty  being 
repealed,  and  a bounty,  fome  time  after,  fubftituted  in  its  place, 
the  provinces  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  entered  upon,  and 
fucceeding  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant,  fupplied,  at  a 
far  cheaper  rate  than  the  French  and  Spaniards  (receiving  too 
our  manufactures  in  payment)  not  only  the  British  confump- 
tion,  but  alfo  enabled  Great  Britain  to  export  a furplus  at  an 
advanced  price  to  foreign  markets. 

If  thefe  writers  then  were  well  informed,  and  the  commer- 
cial world  has  thought  highly  of  their  induftry  and  know- 
ledge, it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  (though  it  is  eafily  Paid, 
and  as  eafily  denied)  that  the  fettlement  of  the  Britifh  fugar 
plantations  was  unwife  or  improvident ; nor  will  it  be  found 
very  eafy  to  point  out  any  other  channel  in  which  the  money 

<■— ' This  fuperior  advantage  enables  the  French  planters  to  pay  a higher  price  for 
negroes,  and  to  carry  on  their  plantations  at  a greater  expence  than  the  Englifh — 
circnmftances  which  probably  make  the  fcale  between  the  planters  of  the  two  na- 
tions nearly  even. 
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which  has  been  expended  in  their  improvement,  could  have 
been  applied  to  greater  national  benefit.  Againft  advantages 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  permanence  as  I have  fhewn  to  refult 
from  thofe  colonies,  and  the  various  branches  of  our  commerce 
dependent  thereon,  neither  the  lofs  to  individuals  in  the  planta- 
tions, by  improvident  fchemes  in  the  outlet,  or  improper  con- 
duct in  their  fubfequent  purfuits,  nor  the  temporary  incon- 
venience which  is  fometimes  fuftained  by  the  purchafers  and 
confumers  at  home*  from  an  occafional  advance  of  price  in 
fome  few  of  the  colonial  products,  outweighs  in  the  fcale  of 
reafon  a feather  ! 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  Infpedtor- General,  in  the 
teftimony  which  he  gave  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  not 
inveftigated  the  fubjedl  with  his  ufual  accuracy  and  difeern- 
ment.  In  the  firft  place  he  appears  not  to  have  fufficiently 
adverted  to  the  nature  of  Weft  Indian  property  as  Britifh  ca- 
pital, and  the  application  and  difpofal  of  its  profits  as  augment- 
ing the  national  flock  ; in  the  fecond,  he  has  evidently  regarded 
as  one  and  the  fame,  two  objects,  which  have  feldom  any  af- 
finity, and  are  fometimes  extremely  different,  in  their  nature, 
namely,  the  national  gains  arifing  from  the  whole  fyftem,  and 
the  profits  of  individuals  in  the  narrow  walk  of  colonial  agri- 
culture. I fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  other  pofitions 
and  dodtrines  which  have  been  advanced  (from  the  fame 
quarter  principally)  concerning  the  duties  that  are  paid,  and 
the  drawbacks  that  are  granted  on  the  products  of  the  Britifh 
fugar  iflands,  and  fhall  afterwards  treat  fomewhat  largely  of  the 
monopoly,  compact,  or  the  privilege  which  the  planters  of  thofe 
i iflands 
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BOOK  Hands  poflefs,  of  (applying  excluflvely  the  Britifh  confumption 
VI-  of  fu-gar,  and  other  articles.  The  fubjedt  is  naturally  dry/and 
”v~  J noc  fufceptible  of  ornament ; but  its  importance  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, and  perhaps  there  are  but  few  commercial  regulations 
whofe  principles  are  lefs  understood  than  thofe  of  the  compadt 
laft  mentioned. 

The  points  to  be  confidered  are  briefly  comprifed  in  the 
following  objedtions  : — It  is  aflerted. 

First,  That  the  duties  which  are  levied  on  the  produdts 
of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  imported  into  Great  Britain,  though 
paid  in  the  firft  inftance  by  the  proprietor  or  importer,  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  confumer,  and  on  him  alone  fdj. 

Secondly, 

(cl)  The  following  are  correct  tables  of  the  duties  payable  at  this  time  (1791) 
on  the  principal  articles  of  Weft  Indian  produce,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  : 

Duties  payable  upon  Importation  into  Great  Britain  of  the  Produce  of 

the  Britijh  We/l  Indies , agreeable  to  the  Confolidated  Aft^mojl  of  which  are  drawn 


back  upon  Exportation. 


£- 

s.  d. 

£•  s. 

d. 

Refined  fugar,  cwt.  4 

18  ” 8 

Ginger,  black  or  white, 

Mufc  fugar,  0 

O 

M 

per  cwt. 

0 11 

0 

Rum,  per  gallon,  cuftoms  5 d. 

Cotton,  from  any  place, 

in 

excife  fs.  $d.  0 

4 8 

Britifh  bottoms,  free. 

Piemento,  per  lb.  0 

0 3 

Gum  Guaiacum, 

0 0 

9 

Indigo,  mahogany,  Nicaragua 

Jalap 

ko  0 

9 

wood,  logwood,  lignum- 

Aloes,  per  cwt. 

6 10 

8 

vitse,  and  fuftick,/ra'. 

Sarfaparilla,  per  lb. 

0 0 

8 

**  Coffee,  per  cwt.  0 

3 6 

T amarinds,  red,  cvvt. 

1 0 

6 

Cocoa,  ditto  013 


* If  the  Coffee  is  for  home  confumption , it  pays  a further  duty  of  3 /.  15  s.  per 
cwt.  to  the  cuftoms,  and  6 \d,  per  lb.  to  the  excife.— Cocoa  alfo , if  for  home  confumption , 
pays  15 5i.  6 d.  per  cwt.--excife  6 \d.  per  lb% 

Impofi 
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Secondly,  That  the  practice  of  allowing  drawbacks  on 
their  re-export,  is  dangerous  and  deftrudtive. 

Thirdly,  That  the  monopoly  of  fupply  veiled  in  the 
planters  is  partial,  oppreflive,  and  unjufl. 

I shall  confider  thefe  feveral  pofitions  in  the  order  in 
which  I have  placed  them.  The  inveftigation  of  them  is  ne~ 
ceflary  to  the  completion  of  my  work,  and,  with  a few  general 
obfervations,  will  conclude  my  labours. 

If  daily  experience  did  not  evince  that  argument  has  very 
little  efFedt  on  the  avarice  of  government,  and  the  felfifh  pre- 


hnpofi  of  the  United  States  upon  West  India  Produce.- 


Cents 

Cents 

Diftilled  fpirits,  if  more  than  ten 

If  of  more  than  forty  per 

cent. 

per  cent,  below  proof,  per  gallon 

20 

above  proof 

40 

If  more  than  five,  and  not  more 

Brown  fugar 

than  ten,  per  cent,  below 

21 

Melafies 

3 

If  of  proof,  and  not  more  than  five 

Coffee,  per  pound. 

4 

per  cent,  below 

22 

Cocoa 

1 

If  above  proof,  but  not  exceeding 

Piemento 

4 

twenty  per  cent. 

*5 

Indigo 

25 

If  of  more  than  twenty,  and  not 

Cotton 

3 

more  than  forty  per  cent,  above 

Tonnage  on  foreign  veflels 

per 

proof 

3° 

ton 

50 

N.  B.  One  hundred  Cents  is  equal  to  a Spanijh  Dollar. 

Not  lefs  than  50  Gals,  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

An  addition  of  ten  per  centum  to  be  made  to  the  feveral  rates  of  duties 
before  fpecified  and  impofed,  excepting  rum,  which  fhall  be  imported  in  fhips  or 
veflels  not  of  the  United  States. 

Brown  or  Mufcavado  fugar,  not  of  the  Britlfh  plantations,  is  fubjedt,  on 
its  importation  into  Great  Britain,  to  a duty  of  £.  1.  7 s.  2 d.  and  white  or 
clayed  fugar  of  foreign  growth  to  £.2.  5 s.  6 d.  the  cwt;  Eaft  Indian  fugar 
being  ranked  among  the  company’s  imports  as  manufactured  goods,  pays 
£.  37.  i6r.  3 d.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  i>s  all  white  or  clayed  fugar. 
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juices  of  individuals,  it  might  be  a matter  of  wonder  that  the 
firft  of  thefe  pofitions  (in  the  full  extent  to  which  it  is  carried) 
fhould  ever  be  ferioufly  repeated,  after  the  clear  and  unan- 
fwerable  refutation  which  has  been  given  to  it,  both  in  parlia- 
ment and  from  the  prefs,  a thoufand  times ; and  what  is  more, 
by  fad  experience  in  a thoufand  inftances  ! So  long,  however, 
as  it  continues  to  be  the  language  of  prejudiced  or  interefted 
men,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  planters  to  give  it  attention ; and 
although  they  may  have  nothing  new  to  offer  on  a queftion 
which  has  been  fo  frequently  and  fully  inveftigated,  they  have 
no  reafon  on  that  account  to  be  filent ; inafmuch  as  the  doc- 
trine itfelf  has  not,  unfortunately,  the  grace  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it. 


The  planters  then  have  affirmed,  and  they  repeat,  that 
there  is  not  an  axiom  in  mathematicks  more  incontellible  than 
this  maxim  in  commerce,  that  the  value  of  all  commodities  at 
market  depends  entirely  on  their  plenty  or  fear  city,  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  or  confumption. — If  the  quantity  at  market  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  the  feller  undoubtedly  can,  and  always 
does,  fix  his  own  price  on  his  goods.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  quantity  at  market  greatly  exceeds  the  vent  or  de- 
mand, then  it  is  out  of  the  feller’s  power  to  influence  the  price, 

for  the  plenty  will  neceffiarily  keep  it  down  in  fpite  of  his 

* 

utmoft  endeavours  to  raife  it. 


The  truth  therefore  undoubtedly  is,  that  in  the  latter  cafe 
the  original  coft  of  the  goods,  and  all  fubfequent  charges  there- 
on, fuch  as  freight,  warehoufe  rent,  duties  and  taxes  of  all 
kinds,  are  objects  of  no  concern  to  the  buyer.  The  quantity, 
* and 
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?nd  the  quantity  alone,  regulates  the  price  at  market,  and  aug-  t • k A P. 
ments  or  diminifhes  the  profits  of  the  feller.  If  the  demand  V. 
he  great,  and  the  quantity  fmall,  the  feller  has  fometirnes  an  — * 
opportunity  not  only  of  reimburfing  himfelf  the  original  coft, 
and  all  fubfequent  charges  and  duties,  but  likewife  of  making 
great  profit  befides.  Reverie  the  circumftances,  and  he  finds 
himfelf  a confiderable  lofer.  All  this  is  the  necefiary  and  un- 
avoidable nature  of  commercial  adventure,  which  is  only  prof- 
perous  as  it  contrives  to  feed  the  market  properly  j or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  the  fupply  no  more  than  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand:  Thus  the  taxes  on  leather,  foap,  candles,  malt,  beer* 
and  fpirits,  by.  enhancing  the  price  to,  may  be  faid  to  fall  on, 
the  confumers ; for  as  the  mannfa&urers  have  it  in  their  power, 
fo  they  proportion  the  fupply  to  the  demand,  and  brirtg  to 
market  no  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  confumption,  and 
if,  after  all,  they  cannot  obtain  a living  profit,  they  ceafe  to 
deal  in  thofe  commodities. 

It  is  the  fame  in  regard  to  tea,  wines,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, the  growth  or  manufa<5ture  of  foreign  nations,  over  whofe 
exports  %ve  have  no  confront.  The  merchant  importer  governs 
his  imports  by  the  demand  which  he  computes  there  will  be. 
at  the  Britilh  market  for  the  commodity  and  ceafes  to  import 
fuch  goods  as  he  finds  will  not  yield  him  a profit,  after  the 
duty  and  all  other  charges  are  reimburfed. 

Box,  in  the  cafe  of  articles  which  the  fituation  or  necefiW 
ties  of  the  owner  bring  to  fale,  and  for  which  no  other  vent 
can  be  found,  it  is  impofiible  that  any  duties  or  taxes  which 
Vox,.  II.  3 M the 
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BOOK  the  commodity  may  have  paid  in  its  way  to  market,  can  have 
vf  any  effedt  on  the  price ; for  the  price  arifes  from  the  demand, 
and  the  demand  from  the  buyer’s  wants,  which  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  fay  the  laying  any  duty  can  create,  or  the  not  laying 
it  diminifh. — Thus,  when  wheat  is  fcarce,  the  price  rifes ; 
and  two  or  three  good  harvefls  make  it  cheap  again,  without 
any  reference  to  the  land-tax  whether  it  be  3s.  or  4s.  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  farmer’s  expences.  Nor  will  corn 
afterwards  bear  a good  price,  until  the  flock  is  leflened  by  ex- 
portation, or  otherwife,  to  fuch  a quantity  as  is  barely  fufficient 
for  home  confumption.  Hops,  hay,  cyder,  and  a thoufand 
other  commodities,  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame  rule. 

Such  too  is  precifely  the  fituation  of  the  Well  Indian  plan- 
ters : they  are  compelled  to  fend  their  goods  to  market,  or 
flarve  j and  (with  a few  unprofitable  exceptions)  there  is  no 
market  to  which  they  are  permitted  to  refort  but  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  produce  therefore,  when  brought  to 
fale,  can  obtain  no  other  than  its  natural  price,  I mean  that 
price  which  a greater  or  lefs  fupply  neceflarily  and  naturally 
creates.  The  confumers  of  fugar  neither  care  for,  nor  en- 
quire after,  its  original  cofl,  or  the  duties  and  charges  which 
it  has  paid  in  its  way  to  market.  The  importer  however  mufl 
pay  the  duties  before  he  can  bring  his  fugar  to  fale,  for  no  man 
will  buy  unlefs  the  duty  is  firfl  cleared ; and  whether  the  im- 
porter can  compel  the  buyer  to  refund  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  it,  by  adding  it  to  the  price  of  the  commodity,  depends 
altogether,  as  I have  obferved,  on  the  quantity  at  market ; it 
being  an  abfolute  contradidtion  to  affirm  that  great  plenty  and 

a high 
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a high  price  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  great  fcarcity  CHAP, 
and  a low  price,  can  exift  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  That  V. 
fugar,  like  other  commodities,  is  fometimes  bought  up  in  Great  ' 

Britain  by  engrofters  on  fpeculation,  may  be  very  poffible; 
but  this  is  a traffick  in  which  as  neither  the  planters  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  nor  their  fadtors  at  home,  have  any  concern, 
fo  neither  are  they  anfwerable  for  any  confequences  arifing 
from  it. 

It  is  true  that,  when  providential  calamities  have  overtaken 
the  Weft  Indies,  the  evil  has  fometimes  been  remotely  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  When  it  pleafed  the  Al- 
mighty to  lay  wafte  the  fugar  iilands  by  a fucceffion  of  tremen- 
dous hurricanes,  it  was  reafonable  to  expedt  that  the  reduced 
ftate  of  their  exports,  would  enhance  their  value  in  Europe. 

It  might  then  perhaps  be  faid  that  the  confumer  of  fugar  reim- 
burfed  in  fome  degree  the  charges  and  expences  of  its  culture 
and  tranfportation,  and  the  duties  which  had  been  levied  upon 
it.  It  was  the  natural  and  only  relief  (inadequate  at  the  beft) 
which  the  fugar  planters  could  receive  j but  if,  from  fome 
occalional  increafe  of  price  on  fuch  emergencies,  they  are 
made  fubjedt  to  permanent  burthens,  founded  on  the  vain  and 
fallacious  idea  that,  becaufe  the  confumer  has  replaced  them 
once,  he  will  replace  them  again ; the  devaftations  of  the  ele- 
ments are  only  the  lefler  evil. 

Admitting  however  that  the  confumer  really  does,  in  a 
great  many  cafes,  pay  the  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
vender  has  it  very  frequently  in  his  power  to  force  his  own 
price  i who  does  not  fee,  as  an  inevitable  confequence,  that  a 
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decreafe  in  the  confumption  will  fbon  bring  the  price  back  to 
its  level  ? The  produ&s  of  the  Weft  Indies  are  rather  among 
the  luxuries  than  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  the  great  con- 
fumption  of  fugar  efpecially,  is  with  the  middle  and  lower 
claftes  of  people,  who  can,  and  undoubtedly  will,  lay  it  afide 
when  reafons  of  frugality  require  it.  If  any  one  doubts  that 
this  will  be  the  effedt,  let  him  only  enquire  of  any  country 
grocer  as  to  the  fa<ft,  at  a time  when  Mufcavado  fugar,  in  con-* 
fequence  of  the  calamities  that  have  been  ftated,  and  from 
captures  in  war,  rofe  fuddenly  one-fourth  in  value : he  will 
find  that  the  diminution  in  the  confumption  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  in  a much  greater  relative  propor- 
tion ; — a more  fatal  fymptom  cannot  attend  any  branch  of 
commerce. 

If  the  arguments  which  have  thus  been  ftated  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  in  themfelves  to  juftify  the  remonftrances  which  the 
planters  of  the  Weft  Indies  have  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  urge  againft  the  increafe  of  du- 
ties, there  are  fatfts  to  be  adduced,  which  muft  convince  the 
moft  felffth  and  incredulous. 

The  inftance  of  indigo  has  been  mentioned  already;  and  if 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often. — The  planters  complained  of  the 
duties  on  that  article,  as  they  have  fince  complained  of  thofe 
on  fugar,  and  they  were  told  then,  as  they  are  conftantly  told 
in  other  cafes,  that  the  duties  fell  ultimately  on  the  con- 
fumer.  Government  however  at  length,  by  abrogating  all  the 
duties,  faw,  and  acknowledged  its  error ; but  the  remedy  was 
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applied  too  late ; for  if  the  duties  had  either  been  taken  off  in 
time,  or  if  the  weight  of  them  had  fallen  on  the  confumer, 
inftead  of  the  planter,  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  beyond  all  dif- 
pute,  had  never  been  wrefted  out  of  our  hands. 

Cacao,  or  chocolate,  furnifhes  another  inftance  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  high  duties  on  importation.  Strange  as  it  may  feem 
that  an  article  which  our  own  colonies  can  raife  in  the  greateff 
plenty  and  perfection,  fhouLd  be  fubjeCt  to  a higher  propor- 
tionate duty  than  the  foreign  commodity  tea  (the  place  of 
which  chocolate  or  coffee  might  have  fupplied;)  fuch  however 
was  the  cafe  even  when  the  duties*  on  tea  were  nearly  double 
what  they  are  at  prefent  ! The  confequence  was,  that  whether 
the  duties  on  cacao  fell  on  the  confumer  or  the  planter, 
the  effeCt  on  the  latter  was  precifely  the  fame  ; for  if  through 
want  of  a living  profit,  the  planter-  could  not  afford  to  con- 
tinue the  cultivation ; or  if,  in  exacting  a living  profit,  he  loft 
his  cuftomers,  becaufe.  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  pur- 
chafe,  his  fituation  became  equally  diftrefiing ; until  neceffity 
compelled  him  to  change  his  fyftem;  and  apply  his  land  and 
labour  to  other  objeCts.  Thus  the  growth  of  cacao,  which 
once  conftituted  the  pride  of  Jamaica*  and  its  principal  export; 
became  checked' an  dffuppreffed  beyond  the  power  of  recovery. 
<1  think  I have*  elfe where  obferved,  that  there  is  not  at  this 
day  a fingle  cacao  plantation,  of  any  extent,  from  one  end  of 
the  ifland  to  the  other. 

The  cultivation  of  ginger  fucceeded  that  of  cacao,  and 
met  with  a fimilar  fate-:  - but  perhaps  the  inffance  of  coffee  will 
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come  more  immediately  home  to  the  imagination  of  minifters, 
becaufe  the  proof  which  it  affords  ariles,  not  from  what  lias 
been  loft  by  impolitick  taxation,  but  from  what  has  been  gained 
by  a prudent  redudlion  of  exifling  duties.  In  the  one  cafe, 
the  leffon  it  affords  is  too  mortifying  to  be  acceptable : the 
other  they  will  receive  as  a compliment  to  their  wifdom. 
Having  however  ftated  the  circumftance  in  a former  part  of 
this  work  (e),  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  obferved  on  the  queftion 
of  duties,  this  conclufion  appears  to  me  to  be  incontrovertible  3 
that  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  the  duties  which  are  paid  on  the 
products  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  fall  chiefly  (either  immedi- 
ately or  eventually)  on  the  colonift  in  the  Weft  Indies,  who  is 
commonly  the  importer,  and  not  on  the  confumer  in  Great  Bri- 
tain i — and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  in  the  tenth  cafe,  when 
the  confumer  pays  them,  he  ought  to  pay  them  inafmnch  as 
all  taxes  fhould  in  juftice  prefs  with  equal  weight  on  every 
member  of  the  community,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to 
fuftain  them ; of  which,  in  the  cafe  of  taxable  commodities, 
confumption  is  the  criterion.  To  this  confi deration  muft  be 
added  the  well-known  and  eftablifhed  axiom,  that  taxes  paid 
by  the  publick  at  large  diftribute  themfelves  fo  equally  on 
the  whole,  as  eventually  to  raife  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities ; each  man  repaying  himfelf  for  taxes  which  he  pays 
on  other  articles,  by  advancing  the  price  of  his  own.  Let  the 
planters  then  no  longer  be  contemptuoufly  told  ^for  fuch  has 

fej  Book  v.  c.  iv.  p.  290. 
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been  the  language  of  their  adverfaries)  that  they  have  groaned  CHAP- 
without  a grievance.  I have  fhewn  that  they  have  been  driven,  V. 
from  time  to  time,  by  duties  accumulated  on  duties,  from  the  ' 
cultivation  of  one  production  to  another  ; and  if  (apprehenfive 
that  the  few  valuable  ftaple  commodities  which  now  remain  to 
them  are  in  danger  of  being  facrificed,  as  others  have  been,  to 
a fyftem  of  impolitick  taxation)  they  date  their  apprehenfions 
to  miniders,  by  a recital  of  plain  fails,  and  a perfeverance 
in  well-grounded  complaints,  it  feems  to  me  they  are  equally 
ferving  government,  and  defending  their  own  rights  and  pro- 
perties.— Supplies  mud  necelfarily  be  raifed ; they  admit  it  > 
but  contend  that  there  is  a point  at  which  taxation  on  any 
particular  object  mud  flop,  or  it  will  not  only  defeat  its  own 
purpofe,  but  have  the  effect  alfo  of  endangering  all  former 
duties  laid  on  the  fame  object,  by  totally  dedroying  its  culti- 
vation or  manufacture.  The  fubject  now  naturally  leads  me 
to  the  confideration  of  drawbacks  and  bounties,  on  the  re- 
export of  Britifh  plantation  products,  the  fecond  head  of  our 
prefent  enquiries ; and  as  the  principal  of  thofe  products  is 
fugar,  I fhall  confine  my  remarks  to  that  article. 

The  term  Drawback,  in  the  language  of  the  Cudom- 
houfe,  is  applied  to  the  tax  repaid  upon  the  exportation  of  raw 
fugar,  and  the  word  Bounty  to  the  money  which  is  paid  upon 
the  exportation  of  what  is  refined,  and  exported  in  loaf  un- 
broken. The  word  drawback  fufficiently  exprefies  its  mean- 
ing; for  (excepting  the  gain  to  government  by  intered,  in 
confequence  of  having  had  a depofit  of  the  tax  for  fome  time 
in  its  hands,  and  excepting  the  duty  retained  on  tjie  quantity 
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wafted  while  the  fugar  continued  in  a Britiili  port)  the  origi- 
nal duty  paid  at  importation,  is  refunded  on  exportation,  with- 
out diminution  or  addition,.  This  at  prefent  (including  the 
Lift  duty  of  2 s.  St/.  laid  in  1791,  and  declared  to  be  temporary) 
is  15X.  the  hundred  weight.  But  as  to  the  bounty , the  cafe 
was  once  different.  To  encourage  the  refilling  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  government  gave  an  adtual  premium  on  the  export  of 
refined  fugar  in  loaves,  in  addition  to  the  drawback,  and  the 
collective  fums  fo  refunded  and  paid,  amounting  together  to 
26 s.  the  hundred  weight,  obtained  generally  the  name  of 
bounty  ; a name  which  is  ftill  retained,  although  in  fa<ft,  ftnce 
the  laft  duty  was  laid,  the  extra  fum  which  is  paid  beyond  the 
drawback,  is  but  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  a compenfation 
for  the  duty  which  is  paid  on  the  extra  quantity  of  raw  fugar 
expended  in  producing  a given  quantity  of  refine.d,  and  loft  by 
pilferage  and  wafte,  between  the  importation  and  day  of  fale, 
as  will  prefently  be  demonftrated  (f). 


Having 


(f)  The  ftatute  book  denominates  that  fpecies  of  refined  fugar  upon  which 
what  is  called  the  bounty  is  granted,  “ Sugar  in  the  loaf  and  whole,  being  nett." 
Upon  the  export  of  this  fort  of  fugar  the  bounty  was  raifed  by  the  5th  George  111. 
c.  45*  to  14*.  6 d.  and  a further  bounty  of  iij.  td.  -was  granted  by  the  2t 
George  III.  c.  16.  making  together  26  s.  .per  cwt.  and  fo  it  continues  at  p^jfent. 
The  Iaft  bounty  of  iu..  bel.  was  granted  in  co.ifequence  of  an  additional  duty^|pf 
6 s.  per  cwt.  laid  in  1781,  on  raw  fugar  imported,  when  Lord  North  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  frankly  declared  that  he  propofed  the  aforefcid 
bounty  purpofely  to  remunerate  the  planters  from  the  import  duty,  which  he  ad- 
mitted they  were  unable  to  bear.  It  is  evident  however,  that  the  duty  is  pet  * 
manent  and  certain;  the  relief,  temporary  and  cafual ; inafmuch  as  tho  export  of 
rcfiiied  fugar  is  altogether  occafional,  depending  on  the  fluctuating  irate  of  foreign 
8 markets. 
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Having  thus  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  draw- 
back and  bounty,  in  the  cafe  of  fugar  exported,  I fhall  now 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  repayment  of  the  duties,-  under 
either  appellation,  is  not  a matter  of  favour  to  the  colon  iff  or 
importer,  but  of  rigorous  juftice,  and  is  founded  on  a ftrid.  and 

markets.  Should  the  foreign  demand  fail,  on  whom  will  this  additional  duty 
fall  but  on  the  planter  ? This  confideration  alone  is  a good  reafon  why  the  bounty 
ihould  be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  drawback.  Yet  when  parliament, 
in  1791,  by  the  31  George  III.  c.  15,  laid  a further  duty  of  is.  8 d.  per  cwt. 
on  raw  fugar  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  (appropriating  the  fame,  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  towards  the  difcharge  of  certain  exchequer  bills)  making 
the  import  duty  15*.  per  cwt.  in  the  whole,  no  addition  was  made  to  the  bounty 
on  the  export  of  refined  loaf.  All  that  could  be  obtained  was  an  addition  of 
3;.  4 d.  to  the  drawback,  on  what  the  ftatute  calls  Injlards , and  ground  or  pow- 
dered fugar ; and  alfo  on  refined  loaf  broke  into  pieces,  and  all  fugar  called  candy. 
Upon  the  export  of  thefe  fpecies  of  fugar,  the  drawback,  previous  to  the  31 
Geo.  III.  flood  at  1 1 s.  8 d.  only,  while  the  duty  paid  on  raw  fugar  imported  was 
12 s.  4 d.  and  it  being  but  juft,  that  the  drawback  fhould  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the 
duty  paid,  3 s.  4 cl.  was  added  in  that  adt;  which,  with  ur.  8 d.  makes  15;.  per 
cwt.  the  precife  amount  of  the  import  duties  paid  fince  that  adt  took  place.  The 
minifter  who  moved  the  additional  duty  of  is.  8 d.  in  1791,  propofed  alfo  at  firft 
to  augment  the  bounty  in  the  ufual  proportion ; but  the  fugar  refiners  remon- 
ftrated  againft  the  meafure,  as  being,  they  faid,  beneficial  only  to  the  planters.  It 
is  remarkable  however,  that  in  the  memorial  which  they  prefented  on  that  occa- 
fion  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  they  furnifh  an  unanfwerable  argument 
in  fupport  of  an  adtual  bonus  on  the  export  from  Great  Britain  of  refined 
fugar;  for  they  admit  that  a greater  proportion  of  the  refined  article  is  now 
made  from  mufcavado  than  was  formerly  produced,  owing , they  fay,  to  improve- 
ments made  by  the  planters  in  the  raw  commodity.  As  thofe  improvements  were 
not  effedted  but  after  many  coftly,  and  fome  fruitlefs,  experiments,  it  feems  no 
way  confonant  either  to  juftice  or  reafon  that  the  refiners  alone  fhould  reap  the 
advantages  of  them,  and  the  planters,  who  fliftained  the  rifk,  fit  down  quietly 
under  the  expence. 
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confcientious  right  which  he  poffeffes,  and  of  which  he  cannot 
be  deprived,  fo  long  as  a fenfe  of  moral  duty,  and  a regard 
to  equal  juftice,  fhall  be  found  among  the  principles  of  a free 
government. 

An  importer  of  merchandize  either  comes  voluntarily  into 
our  ports,  to  feek  the  befl  market  for  the  fale  of  his  goods  5 
or  is  compelled  to  enter  them,  that  the  nation  may  fecure  to 
itfelf  the  pre-emption  at  its  own  market.  If  he  comes  vo- 
luntarily, he  is  apprized  of  the  regulations  and  duties  to 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  port,  he  will  be  fubjedl ; he  makes 
his  option,  and  if  he  meets  with  difappointment,  has  no 
right  to  complain  j much  lefs  to  expedt  a return  of  the  duties 
which  he  has  paid  on  importation,  in  cafe  he  fhall  afterwards 
find  it  more  to  his  advantage  to  re-fhip  his  goods,  and  try 
another  market.  He  comes  in  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  as 
his  profits,  however  great,  are  wholly  his  own,  if  his  adventure 
proves  fortunate ; fo  it  is  but  reafonable  that  he  fhould  fubmit 
patiently  to  his  lofs,  if  lofs  is  the  confequence  of  his  experi- 
ment. This  conclufion  is,  I think,  too  evident  to  require 
further  illuftration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  co?npel!ed  to 
bring  their,  goods  to  our  ports  is  widely  different.  The  fugar 
planter,  for  inflance,  is  not  only  obliged  to  bring  his  fugar  at 
all  times  and  feafons  to  a market  which  perhaps  is  already  over- 
loaded ; but  to  bring  it  too  in  Britifh  fhips,  that  the  mother- 
country  may  have  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  freight.  On  the 
fuppofition  that  the  whole  may  be  fold  for  home  confumption, 
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he  is  furthermore  compelled  to  pay  down  the  duties  on  the 
full  quantity  imported,  before  he  is  permitted  to  fell  any  pert. 
The  home  confumption  is  then  fupplied ; and  a furplus  re- 
mains, for  which  a vent  offers  in  a foreign  market.  The  fo- 
reign purchafer,  however,  buys  nothing  for  which  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  choofe  to  pay  an  equal  price  : they  have  the 
firfl:  offer,  and  refufal  of  the  whole.  Under  what  pretence 
then  can  the  Britifh  government,  whofe  language  it  is  that  all 
duties  are,  and  ought  to  be  ultimately  paid  by  the  confumer, 
retain  the  duties  on  fuch  part  of  the  goods  as  are  not  purchafed 
for  the  home  fupply  ? The  mother-country  has  already  received 
the  benefit  of  the  freight ; has  had  a preference  in  the  fale  of 
the  goods,  and  obtained  other  mercantile  advantages  from  its 
importation ; and  the  owner  has  fuffered  the  inconveniency  of 
advancing  a large  fum  of  money  for  duties  on  goods  which  fhe 
refufes  to  purchafe, — an  inconveniency  of  no  fmall  account, 
inafmuch  as,  befides  the  lofs  of  intereft,  fhould  the  goods  perifh 
by  fire,  he  would  lofe  both  his  goods  and  the  duty  fgj  -r — per- 
haps, as  an  interefted  man,  I am  not  competent  to  decide  im- 
partially on  this  queftion ; but  to  me>  it  appears  that  a final  re- 
tention of  the  duties  here  fpoken  of,  would  be  an  outrageous 
exerche  of  power,  without  a fhadow  of  right ; a proceeding 
in  the  higheft  degree  unjuft,  fraudulent,  and  oppreflive. 

(g)  Since  this  work  was  firft  published,  the  author  has  had  reafon  to  fpeak 
feelingly  on  this  point.  In  the  month  of  December  1793,  no  lefs  than  1600 
feogftieads  of  fugar,  lying  in  the  London  warehoufes,  were  confirmed  by  fire,  on 
which  there  had  been  paid  in  duties  to  government  upwards  of  £.  1 7,000  ; all 
this  was  a lofs  to  the  unfortunate  owners,  exclufive  of  the  goods.  The  author’s 
fliare  of  this  lofs  was  £.  1200. 
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As  the  foreign  market  will  not  bear  the  addition  of  the 
Englifh  duty,  fifteen  {hillings  per  cwt.  if  the  money  is  not 
refunded,  are  taken  from  the  colonift,  for  having,  againfl  his. 
will,  and  at  a great  expence  of  freightage,  fent  his  fugar  circui- 
toufly  through  Great  Britain.  Such  an  extortion  for  palling 
through  a market  to  which  he  does  not  voluntarily  refort,  is 
virtually  fixing  a forced  price  upon  the  commodity ; and  to  do 
this,  or  by  force  to  take  the  commodity  from  him,  without 
giving  any  price  for  it, — what  is  it,  but  an  adt  of  the  fame 
nature,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  violence  ? — The  plea  of- 
necefiity  is  not  applicable  to  the  cafe;  the  objedt  not  being,  as- 
in  the  cafe  of  corn,  a necejjary  but  a luxury  of  life ; and  the 
colonifts,  to  whom  it  belongs,  have  no  fhare  in  the  power  of 
regulating,  if  regulations  are  to  be  made  concerning  it. 

If  it' be  urged  that  foreigners  have  other  wife  the  advantage 
of  fometimes  buying  Britifh  plantation  fugar  on  cheaper  terms 
than  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  anfwered,  that  this  is  a 
circumftance  for  which  the  planter  is  no  way  refponfible, 
and  in  truth  it  is  in  itfelf  but  little  to  be  regarded ; fince  when- 
ever it  happens,  the  national  gain  is  fo  much  the  greater;  be- 
caufe  the  kingdom  profits  much  more  by  the  quantity  pur- 
chafed,  and  paid  for  in  money  by  foreigners,  than  it  would 
have  done,  if  the  fame  quantity  had  been  confumed  at  home. 
« — Government  has  no  means  in  this  cafe  of  taxing  the  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  nations,  for  if  the  duty  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  the  foreign,  demand  is  at  an  end  (6). 

Hitherto, 

(h)  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  an  aft  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  has  pafled, 
intituled,  “ An  adt  for  regulating  the  allowance  of  the  drawback,  and  payment  of 
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Hitherto,  I have  fpoken  of  the  drawback  on  raw  fugar  CHAP, 
only.,  I am  now  to  (hew  that  my  obfervations  apply  equally 
to  that  which  is  refined  \ ; by  proving  that  what  is  called  the 
bounty , is  but  little  more  than  merely  a modification  of  the 
drawback  • the  money  allowed  beyond  the  original  duty  being 
an  allowance  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  lofs  of  weight  in 
the  raw  commodity  for  which  the  full  duties  have  been  paid 
by  the  importer,  and  the  lofs  of  intereft  thereon,  between  the 

the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  fugar,  and  for  permitting  the  importation  of 
<*  fugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  ifiands  in  foreign  fhips.” 

Concerning  the  latter  part  of  the  a£t,  as  the  foreign  fugar  and  coffee  are  not  to 
be  ccnfumed  in  Great  Britain,  but  put  en  depot  in  warehoufes  until  re-exported, 
the  planters  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  have  no  right  to  objedt  to  its  provificnsj 
but  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  drawback,  &c.  the  cafe  is  widely  different. 

By  this  law  it  is  enadted  that  “ after  the  year  1792,  whenever  the  average  of  the 
prices  of  brown  or  mufcavado  fugar  (to  be  taken  weekly  upon  oath  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  publifhed  in  the  Gazette)  fhall  exceed,  in  the  fix 
Weeks  which  refpedtively  precede  the  middle  of  February,  June,  and  October, 
the  amount  of  fifty  (hillings  per  cwt.  (exclufive  of  the  duty)  the  drawback  on 
raw  fugar  exported  is  immediately  to  ceafe  for  four  months,  and  the  bounty  on 
refined  is  to  ceafe  during  a like  term,  but  commencing  after  an  interval  of  one 
month.”  Such  is  the  outline,  of  this  act,  on  which  what  I have  already  faid  in 
the  text,  is  perhaps  a fufffcient  comment ; yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to'  take 
feme  notice  of  the  great  argument  which  was  urged  in  fupport  of  the  meafure 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; namely,  that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  corn 
trade  fyftem.  But  the  corn  trade  laws,  though  defigned  to  reduce  prices,  are  alfo 
contrived  to  encourage  production,  hey  therefore  check  exportation  when  the 
prices  are  high,  and  give  a bounty  on  exportation  when  the  prices  are  low,  If  the 
fugar  bill  had  been  formed  on  the  fame  principle,  and  had  been  meant  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  commodity  at  a fair  medium  between  the  publick  and  the  planter,  it 
would  have  reduced  the  bounty  when  above  the  ftandard,  and  taken  off  the  home 
duty  when  below  it,  in  fuch  proportions  as  to  keep  the  balance  even.  In  its  pre- 
fent  (hape  the  adt  operates  wholly  againft  the  planters. 
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time  of  the  payment  thereof,  and  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
the  bounty.. 


The  proportions  of  refined  fugar,  6tc.  procured  by  melting 
1 12  lbs.  of  raw  fugar,  have  been  afcertained  by  the  committee 
of  London  refiners  as  follows,  viz. 


Refined  fugar  in  loaves  and  lumps 

Baftard  or  ground  fugar 

Melaffes  or  treacle  - - - 

Scum  and  dirt  - - - 

lbs. 

“ 56  Z& 

22  2® 

28H 

4 re 

1 12  lbs. 

The  bounty  and  drawback  therefore,  according  to  this  cal- 
culation, will  hand  as  follows,  viz. 

£•  s* 

On  loaf  fugar  - lbs.  56^  - at  26  s.  — 13  — $ 

baftards  - 2 2 - at  1 5 r.  — 2 nj 

Duty  paid  * - • 

l6  — ' 

— 1 5 — 

Difference  - 

1 — 

So  that  the  apparent  lofs  to  the  revenue  arifing  from  the 

bounty  is  one  /hilling  the  cwt.  and  no  mere.  But,  as  every 

hogfhead 
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hogfhead  of  fugar  lofes  confiderably  in  weight,  after  the  duty 
is  paid,  and  before  it  is  either  exported  or  worked  up,  and  as  by 
the  prefent  ffcri<5t  regulations  refpedling  tare,  the  duty  is  fre- 
quently paid  for  more  fugar  than  the  cafks  really  contain,  it  is 
but  a moderate  calculation  to  fay  that  every  hogfhead  (taking 
good  fugars  and  bad  together)  lofes  56  lbs.  which  at  1 5 s.  per 
cwt.  the  import  duty,  makes  ys.  6d.  per  hogfhead  lofs  to  the 
planter,  and  a clear  and  certain  gain  to  the  revenue,  let  the 
fugar  be  difpofed  of  as  it  may.  Thus  therefore  is  government 
reimburfed  for  a confderable  part  of  what  it  appears  to  lofe 
by  the  bounty,  and  the  intereft  which  it  gains  by  a depofit  of 
the  whole  duties  on  importation,  makes  up  the  remainder. 
The  average  annual  import  of  raw  fugar  is  about  160,000 
hogfheads1' of  12  cwt.  nett:  now  fappofi  ng  every  ounce  of  this 
was  to  be  exported,  and  receive  the  drawback  of  1 5 s.  per  cwt. 
yet  from  the  difference  of  weight  alone  in  the  fame  fugar,  occa- 
lioned  by  an  unavoidable  wafte,  government  would  have  re- 
ceived in  duties,  from  this  ffngle  article,  between  50  and 
£ .60,000  per  annum  more  than  it  refunds  in  drawbacks  and 
bounties  on  the  fame  commodity. 

The  above  is  a plain  ffatement  of  fadts  concerning  the 
drawbacks  and  bounties  allowed  by  government  on  the  export 
of  fugar  from  Great  Britain. — Of  the  fyftem  at  large,  or  general 
practice  of  allowing  the  duties  on  the  home  eonfumption,  to  be 
drawn  back  on  the  export  of  goods  to  foreign  markets,  enough 
has  been  faid  by  other  writers.— If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  be,  that  Great  Britain  by  this  means  eftablifhes  be- 
tween her  plantations  and  foreign  countries,  an  advantageous 
2 carrying 
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carrying  trade,  the  profits  of  which  center  in  herfelf,  file  has  no 
juft  reafon  to  repine  at  the  encouragement  which  is  thus  given 
to  foreigners  to  refort  to  her  markets.  It  is  paying  money 
with  one  hand,  to  receive  it  back,  in  a different  fiiape  perhaps, 
but  in  more  than  a tenfold  proportion,  with  the  other  ; and  no 
confiderate  ftatefman  will  ealily  be  perfuaded  to  think  fuch  a 
fyftem  improvident  and  prejudicial  (i). 


I -AM 


(i)  The  prefent  InfpeCtor-General  of  the  exports  and  imports,  has  given 
an  opinion  on  the  fubjedt  here  treated  of,  which  may  be  deemed  fingular.  In  his 
evidence  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  confiders  the  fupplying  foreign 
markets  with  the  furplus  produce  of  our  own  plantations  as  a matter  of  no  ac- 
count; and  thinks  it  juft  and  proper  to  encourage  our  own  iflands  no  further 
than  to  the  extent  of  fupplying  ourfelvcs.  He  declares  his  opinion  to  be,  that  “ the 
extenfion  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  beyond  that  degree  that 
is  requifltc  for  fupplying  Great  Britain  and  her  immediate  dependencies  with  the 
principal  articles  of  their  produce,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  promote  the  interefs  of 
the  empire”  Thefe  are  his  words;  and  perhaps  it  may  ferve  more  ufeful  piir- 
pofes  than  the  gratification  of  curiofity,  to  contraft  them  with  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  who  (if  not  of  equal  celebrity  with  Mr.  Irving)  were  confidered,  in 
their  day,  to  poflefs  a confiderable  {hare  of  political  and  commercial  knowledge. — 
Thus,  in  a traCt  by  William  Penn,  intituled  u The  Benefit  of  Plantations  or  Colo- 
nies,” that  celebrated  legiflator  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  terms : 

« I deny  the  vulgar  opinion  againft  plantations,  that  they  weaken  England ; 
« they  have  manifeftly  enriched,  and  fo  ftrengthened  her,  which  I briefly  evidence 
“ thus:  Firft,  thofe  that  go  into  a foreign  plantation,  their  induftry  there,  is 
“ worth  more  than  if  they  ftayed  at  home,  the  product  of  tjjeir  labour  being  in 
« commodities  of  a fuperior  nature  to  thofe  of  this  country : for  inftance,  what 
«•  is  an  improved  acre  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  worth  to  an  improved  acre  in 
“ England  ? We  know  it  is  three  times  the  value*  and  the  product  of  it  comes 
« for  England,  and  is  ufnally  paid  for  in  Englilh  growth  and  manufacture.  Nay, 

“ Virginia 
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I am  now  brought  to  the  third  ground  of  objection;  com- 
prehending a fubjedt  of  wider  extent  and  more  important  con- 

bderation 


<c  Virginia  fbews,  that  an  ordinary  induftry  in  one  man  produces  three  thoufand 
<c  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  and  twenty  barrels  of  corn  yearly : he  feeds  himfelf, 
cc  and  brings  as  much  of  the  commodity  into  England  befides,  as  being  returned 
“ in  the  growth  and  workmanflhip  of  this  country,  is  much  more  than  he  could 
w have  fpent  here : Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  the  three  thoufand  weight  of 
“ tobacco  brings  in  two  thoufand  two-pences  by  way  of  cuftom  to  the  king, 
“ which  makes  twenty-five  pounds ; an  extraordinary  profit.  Secondly,  more 
u being  produced  and  imported  than  we  can  fpend  here,  we  export  it  to  other  court- 
u tries  in  Europe , which  brings  in  money , or  the  growth  of  thofe  countries , which  is 
“ the  fame  thing',  and  this  is  the  advantage  of  the  Englijh  merchants  and  feamen.’y 

To  the  fame  purport  writes  Doctor  Charles  Davenant,  who,  if  I miftake  not, 
held  the  very  fame  employment  of  InfpeSor  of  the  exports  and  imports  which  is 
now  exercifed  with  fuch  fuperior  ability  by  Mr,  Irving.  “ By  whatever  the 
returns  (meaning  the  r-eturns  from  our  own  plantations)  are  worth  (faid  DoCtor 
Davenant)  beyond  the  goods  exported  thither,  the  nation  is,  by  fo  much , a gainer. 
There  is  a limited  flock  of  our  own  prodmSt  to  carry  out,  beyond  which  there  is 
no  palling.  As  for  example,  there  is  fueh  a quantity  of  woollen  manufacture, 
lead,  tin,  &c.  which,  over  and  above  our  own  confumption,  we  can  export  abroad  ; 
and  there  is  likewife  a limited  quantity  of  thefe  goods  which  foreign  confumption 
will  not  exceed.  Now,  if  our  expenditure  of  foreign  materials  be  above  this, 
and  more  than  our  own  product  will  fetch,  for  the  overplus  we  fhouid  be  forced  to 
go  to  market  with  money,  which  would  quickly  drain  us,  if  we  did  not  help  our- 
felves  other  ways,  which  are,  by  exchanging  our  plantation  goods  for  their  materials ,” 
& c.  In  another  place,  Davenant  ftates  the  imports  from  all  the  plantations  at 
the  Revolution  at  f.g 50,000  per  annum,  “ whereof  (faith  he)  ^.350,000  being 
confirmed  at  home,  is  about  equal  to  our  exports  thither,  and  the  remainder , viz., 
f .600,000  being  re-exported,  is  the  national  gain  by  that  trade.” 

To  the  foregoing  authorities  might  likewife  be  added  thofe  of  the  boneft  ^nd 
intelligent  Jolhua  Gee,  and  the  learned  and  accurate  DoCtor  John  Campbell  ; 
but  perhaps,  to  a common  underftanding,  the  conclufion  is  too  clear  and  felf-evi- 
dent  to  require  illuftration  or  authority;  namely,  that  the  export  from  Great  Bri- 
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fideration,  than  either  of  thofe  which  I have  difcuffed  in  this 
chapter ; and  on  which,  prejudice,  felf- in tereft,  ignorance,  and 
mifinformation,  have  jointly  contributed  to  throw  a veil  of  ob- 
fcurity ; I mean  the  privilege  which  is  veiled  in  the  planters  of 
the  Britilh  Weft  Indies,  of  fupplying  the  British  market  with 
their  chief  ftaple  commodities,  in  exclufion  of  foreigners ; the 
high  duties  on  foreign  fugars,  and  fome  other  products  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  operating  (as  they  were  meant  to  do)  fo  as  to 
prohibit  their  importation. 

The  leading  principle  of  colonization  in  all  the  maritime 
ftates  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  among  the  reft,  was,  as  I have 
el  fe where  obferved,  commercial  monopoly . — The  word  monopoly, 
in  this  cafe,  admitted  a very  extenftve  interpretation.  It  com- 
prehended the  monopoly  of  fupply,  the  monopoly  of  colonial 
produce,  and  the  monopoly  of  manufacture.  By  the  firft,  the 
colonifts  were  prohibited  from  reforting  to  foreign  markets  for 
the  fupply  of  their  wants;  by  the  fecond,  they  were  compelled 
to  bring  their  chief  ftaple  commodities  to  the  mother-country 

tain  to  foreign  markets  of  her  colonial  products  is  jujl  as  beneficial  to  the  Britifi)  tradey 
as  the  export  of  corn , or  any  other  production  of  the  mother-country , and  equally  en- 
creafes  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour.  I {hall  therefore  only  obferve  further, 
that  the  export  of  fugar  alone  from  this  kingdom  for  the  fupply  of  the  foreign 
European  markets  during  the  years  1790  and  1791,  was  277,656  cwt.  of  raw, 
and  278,391  cwt.  of  refined,  which,  at  the  rate  of  45  s.  per  cwt.  for  the  raw,  and 
of  90*.  per  cwt.  for  the  refined,  added  £.1,600,000  fterling  to  the  balance  cf 
trade  in  favour  of  the  mother- country,  and  enabled  her  to  pay  more  than  one- 
half  the  fum  which  is  annually  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  filtered  or  divi- 
dends of  money  lodged  by  foreigners  in  the  Britifli  funds. 
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alone ; and  by  the  third,  to  bring  them  to  her  in  a raw  or  un-  CHAP, 
manufactured  flate,  that  her  own  manufactures  might  fecure  V. 
to  themielves  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  their  further  im-  ~l_ 
provement.  This  latter  principle  was  carried  fo  far  in  the 
colonial  fyftem  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  induce  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham  to  declare  in  parliament,  that  the  Britijk  colonijis  in 
America  had  no  right  to  manufacture  even  a nail for  a horfe - 
Jhoe . 

As  a compenfation  for  thefe  reftriCtions  and  prohibitions  on 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  to  favour  the  navigation,  reve- 
nues, manufacturers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country, 
the  colonifts  became  poffefTed  of  certain  commercial  advan- 
tages ; among  the  reft,  of  the  privilege  before-mentioned—* 
the  fubjeCt  of  our  prefent  difeuflion — that  of  an  exclufive  ac- 
cefs  to  the  Britifh  market  for  the  fale  of  their  produce.  Thus 
the  benefits  were  reciprocal ; and  each  country.  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  became  a permanent  ftaple,  or  mart,  for  the 
products  and  trade  of  the  other. 

Such  was  the  arrangement,  or  double  monopoly,  which, 
with  a few  exceptions.  Great  Britain,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
imperial  capacity,  thought  fit  to  eftablifh.  It  was  the  bafis  of 
her  commercial  intercourfe  with  her  trans-atlantick  planta- 
tions, and  flie  terms  it  herfelf  a fyftem  of  “ correfpondence 
and  kindnefs^yh”  Whether  it  was  an  arrangement  founded 
in  wifdom  and  found  policy,  it  is  now  too  late  to  enquire.  It 


(k)  Preamble  to  the  15  C,  II.  Ch.  7. 
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BOOK  has  exifted,  It  has  been  confirmed,  it  has  been  admired,  it  has 
VI.  been  imitated  ; and  the  colonifts  have  embarked  their  fortunes 
upon  the  faith  of  it.  All  therefore  that  remains,  is  to  point 
out  the  value  and  importance  of  the  colonial  contribution.  It 
is  prefumed  that  nothing  more  than  this,  is  neceffary  to  demon- 
strate that,  if  there  is  any  fecurity  in  the  national  faith,  fo- 
lemnly  pledged  and  repeatedly  ratified,  the  fyftem  is  become  a 
fixed  and  permanent  compact ; which  cannot  now  be  violated 
by  either  party,  without  the  fulleft  compenlation  to  the  other, 
but  on  principles  which,  if  admitted,  may  fcrve  to  juftify  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  juftice  on  any  occafion. 

First  then,  as  to  the  monopoly  exercifed  by  Great  Britain 
of  fupplying  their  wants  : — The  colonifts  are  prohibited  from 
purchafing  of  foreigners,  not  only  thofe  articles  which  Great 
Britain  can  fupply  from  her  own  refources,  but  alfo  many 
which  £he  is  herfelf  obliged  to  purchafe  from  foreigners.  Thus 
a double  voyage  is  rendered  neceffary,  that  Great  Britain  may 
benefit  by  the  freightage ; the  expence  of  which,  and  all  other 
profits,  being  added  to  the  coft  of  the  goods,  the  extra  price 
which  the  colonifts  pay  is  clearly  fo  much  profit  to  her,  and 
lofs  to  them.  The  commodities,  which  the  Britffh  colonies  in 
the  Weft  Indies  might  purchafe  on  cheaper  terms  than  at  the 
Britifti  market,  are  various.  Eaft  Indian  goods,  including  tea, 
might  at  all  times  have  been  obtained  from  Holland,  and  of 
late  may  be  bought  very  reafonably  in  America  (l).  Germany 

(l)  The  tea  imported  by  the  Americans  in  1791,  dire£tly  from  China,  was 
2,601,852  lbs. — Prices  in  Philadelphia  33  per  cent,  lower  than  in  London,  the 
•drawback  dedu&ed. 
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would  fupply  the  coarfer  linens,  an  article  of  vafl  confumption 
in  negro  clothing,  and  France  would  furnifh  foap  and  candles, 
filk  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  cambricks,  wines,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  articles  of  lefs  importance.  From  the  United  States 
of  America.aifo  might  be  obtained  bar  and  pig-iron,  falted  beef 
and  pork,  falted  and  pickled  fifh,  train  and  fpermaceti  oil,  and 
fome  few  manufactures,  as  beaver  hats,  and  fpermaceti  candles, 
&c.  f m ).  All  thefe  are  articles  of  vafl  confumption,  and  are 
now  fupplied  exclufively  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies to  an  immenfe  amount,  and  in  Britifh  veffels  only ; and  fo 
rigidly  have  the  laws  of  navigation  been  enforced  by  the  mo- 
ther-country, that  not  only  the  convenience  and  neceffities  of 
the  colonies  have  given  way  to  them,  but  a dreadful  facrifice 
has  even  been  made  to  the  fyflem,  of  the  lives  ©f  1 5,000  of 
their  miferable  negroes,  as  the  reader  has  elfewhere  been  in- 
formed ! 

On  the  fame  principle,  to  increafe  the  fhipping  and  naval 
power  of  the  mother-country,  the  colonifls  are  not  permitted, 
even  in  time  of  war,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  cheapnefs  and 
fecurity  of  neutral  bottoms,  in  fending  their  produce  to  the 
Britifh  market.  By  this  fecond  monopoly.  Great  Britain  has 
fecured  to  herfelf  a preference  of  the  whole  world  in  the 
fale  of  their  flaple  commodities,  and  is  thus  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  thofe  nations  from  whom  fhe  was  formerly  fupplied, 

(m)  The  export  of  falted  beef  and  pork  from  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1791  was  66,000  barrels.  The  medium  price  of  the  pork  was  37  s.  fterling 
She  barrel  ■,  of  the  beef  28  s. 
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(as  the  Portuguefe  for  inftance,  who  had  the  original  monopoly 
of  fugar)  and  over  whofe  exports  fhe  has  no  controul.  That 
this  is  an  advantage  of  no  fmall  account,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance  recorded  by  the  author  of  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  “ About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  (fays  that  writer)  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  commodities  to  Great 
Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  except  in  their  own 
fhips,  at  their  own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.”  It  is  furely  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  no  fuch  felfi/h 
policy  can  at  any  time  be  difplayed  by  the  fubordinate  and 
dependent  governments  of  the  colonies. 

But  the  circumftance  that  preffes  with  the  greateft  weight 
on  the  Britifh  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  that  branch  of  the 
monopoly,  which,  referving  for  the  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain,  all  fuch  improvements  as  the  colonial  produce  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  beyond  its  raw  ftate,  or  firft  ftage  of  manu- 
facture, prohibits  the  colonifts  from  refining  their  great  ftaple 
commodity  (fugar)  for  exportation.  This  is  effected  by  the 
heavy  duty  of  £.4.  18/.  8 d.  the  cwt.  on  all  refined  or  loaf 
fugar  imported,  while  raw  or  mufeavado  pays  only  1 5 s.  The 
-difference  operates  (as  it  was  intended)  as  a complete  prohibi- 
tion. “ To  prohibit  a great  body  of  people  (fays  the  author 
before  quoted)  (n)  from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of 
their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  ftock  and  induftry 
in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  themfelves, 

(n)  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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is  a manifeft  violation  of  the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankind.” 
To  this  violation  however  the  Weft  Indian  planters  have  hi- 
therto fubmitted  without  a murmur,  confidering  it  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  compact,  or  reciprocal  monopoly. 

The  great  hardfhip  on  the  planters  in  this  cafe  is,  that  the 
lofs  to  them  by  the  prohibition,  is  far  more  than  proportionate 
to  the  gain  acquired  by  Great  Britain.  As  this  circumftance 
is  not  fully  underftood,  the  fubjedt  not  having,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  difcufled  in  any  of  the  publications  that  have 
treated  of  colonial  commerce,  I {hall  point  out  a few  of  the 
many  advantages  of  which  the  planters  are  deprived  by  this 
reftridtion. 

The  firft  advantage  would  be  an  entire  faving  of  the  lofs 
which  is  now  fuftained  in  the  quantity  of  raw  fugar,  between 
the  time  of  {hipping  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  day  of  fale  in 
Great  Britain,  ariftng  chiefly  from  unavoidable  wafte  at  lea  by 
drainage.  To  afcertain  this  lofs  with  all  poflible  exadtnefs,  I 
have  compared,  in  a great  many  inftances,  the  invoice  weights 
taken  at  the  time  of  {hipping,  with  the  fale  weights  of  the 
fame  goods  in  the  merchants’  books  in  London;  and  I will 
venture  to  fix  the  lofs,  on  the  average  of  good  and  bad  fugar, 
at  one-eighth  part : in  other  words,  a hogihead  of  fugar 
weighing  net  16  cwt.  when  {hipped  in  Jamaica,  fhall,  when 
fold  in  London,  be  found  to  weigh  14  cwt.  only.  The  differ- 
ence therefore  is  a dead  lofs  both  to  the  publick  and  the  plan- 
ter. The  former  lofe  the  ufe  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  fugar,  and  the  latter,  is  deprived  of  its  value,  which,  at 
5 4 os. 
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OK  40/.  per  cwt.  may  be  ftated  at  £.3.  6/.  per  hogfhead,  the 
merchant’s  charges  deducted. 

But  this  circumftance  requires  further  illuftration.  The 
quantity  of  raw  or  mufcavado  fugar  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  an  average  of  four  years,  (1787  to  1790,  both  inclu- 
five)  was  fomewhat  more  than  140,000  hoglheads  of  14  cwt. 
at  the  King’s  beam.  The  drainage  at  fea  amounted  therefore 
to  280,000  cwt.  being  in  value  £.560,000  ftening. — Such  is  the 
lofs  to  the  publick ; and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  lofs  is 
not  merely  contingent  or  poflible,  but  plain,  pofitive,  and  cer- 
tain ; it  being  as  undeniably  true,  that  280,000  cwt.  or  14,000 
ton,  of  fugar  was  funk  into  the  lea,  in  the  tranfportation  of 
140,000  hoglheads  of  the  raw  commodity,  as  that  this  num- 
ber was  imported  into  Great  Britain  j and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  every  ounce  of  it  would  have  been  faved,  if  the  planters 
had  been  permitted'  to  refine  the  commodity  in  the  colonies* 
The  confequent  lofs  to  the  revenue  is  eafily  calculated* 

Concerning  the  planter  however,  other  circumftances  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  account;  for  in  this  cafe  he  has  a right 
to  reckon  not  only  on  what  he  pofitively  loft  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  but  alfo,  on  what  he  might  probably  have  gained  under 
a different  fyftem  of  regulations.  I have  ftated  his  attual  lofs 
(the  merchant’s  charges  deducted)  at  £.3.  6/.  per  hoglhead ; 
but  another  and  a very  confiderable  lofs,  is  the  melaftes,  of 
which  ii2lbs.  of  raw  fugar  yield  in  the  London  refinery 
28!  lbs.:  T will  fay  2 8 lbs.  only.  On  this  proportion,  a hogf- 
head  of  raw  fugar  at  the  Ihipping  weight  (16  cwt.)  would. 
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if  refined  in  the  colonies,  yield  the  planter  448  lbs.  being 
equal  to  64  gallons.  This,  valued  at  9 d.  fterling  per  gallon, 
gives  £.2.  8/.  It  will  be  faid  perhaps  that  the  Britilh  re- 
finer includes  the  value  of  the  melafies  produced  in  the  refinery, 
in  the  eftimate  of  his  profits,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  give  a 
larger  price  for  raw  fugar  to  the  planter,  who  thus  receives 
payment  for  the  article  faid  to  be  loft.  It  muft  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  fugar- planter  in  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies  is 
his  own  diftiller ; and  having  the  necefiary  buildings,  ftills,  &c« 
already  provided,  would  convert  this  melafies  into  rum,  with- 
out any  additional  expence ; and  by  this  means  add  to  its  value 
fomewhat  more  than  one-third.  This  additional  value  there- 
fore would  be  clear  profit.  Thus,  allowing  64  gallons  of  me- 
lafles  to  produce  only  40  gallons  of  rum  of  the  Jamaica  proof, 
thefe,  at  is.  io</.  fterling  the  gallon,  would  yield  £.3.  13  s.  4 d.: 
from  which  the  original  value  of  the  melafies  being  deducted, 
there  will  remain  £.  1.  5/.  4 el.  which  may  therefore  be  efti- 
mated  as  the  lofs  now  fuftained  by  the  planter  in  the  article  of 
melafies,  on  every  hoglhead  of  mufeavado  fugar  (hipped  to 
Great  Britain,  exclufive  of  the  lofs  in  the  raw  material  before 
ftated. 


> 


To  the  foregoing  might  perhaps  be  added  the  faving  of 
freight,  on  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  raw  and  re- 
fined fugar but  I will  reckon  nothing  on  this  account,  becaufe 
I am  of  opinion  that  any  given  quantity  of  refined  fugar  made 
into  loaves,  though  lefs  in  weight,  will  neverthelefs  occupy 
more  fpace  than  the  full  quantity  of  raw  fugar  from  which 
it  is  made.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Vol.  II.  3 P price 
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price  of  freight  would  be  advanced  in  proportion ; a cir- 
cumdance  which  ought  to  obviate  all  manner  of  objection, 
to  the  fydem,  from  the  owners  of  diips  employed  in  its  tran- 
fportation. 

But  the  great  and  decifive  advantage  that  would  accrue  to 
the  planter  from  refining  his  own  fugar  in  the  colonies,  arifes 
from  the  circumdance  that  his  capital,  or  flock,  is  already  pro- 
vided to  his  hands  ; without  which  the  favings  that  have  been 
dated  would  avail  him  but  little.  I mean,  not  only  that  he 
pofTeffes  the  raw  material,  but  alfo,  that  the  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds  which  are  requifite  for  the  manufacture  of 
mufcavado  fugar,  are,  with  a very  fmall  addition,  all  that  are 
wanted  for  the  bufinefs  of  refining  (o).  The  necedary  addi- 
tions on  each  plantation  would  confid  chiefly  of  a drying-houfe, 
provided  with  doves  for  baking  the  loaves,  and  an  annual 
fupply  of  earthen  veffels  or  moulds  in  which  the  loaves  are 
formed ; with  the  further  provifion  of  negro  labourers  to  be 
employed  folely  in  the  branch  of  the  manufacture.  The 
whole  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  property.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  fome  rule  for  judging  of  this 

(a)  The  planters  of  Jamaica  frequently  refine  fugar  for  domeftick  ufe,  and 
I have  feen  it  done  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  London.  In  St.  Domingo 
a procefs  has  been  dillcovered  of  refining  mufcavado  with  the  juice  of  limes 
and  lemons.  A refiner  from  thence  of  the  name  of  Millet  came  to  Jamaica  in 
1790,  and  introduced  this  practice  with  great  fuccefs.  I faw  myfelf  refined  fu- 
gar made  by  him  at  Hyde  Hall  plantation  in  Trelawny,  with  no  other  material 
than  the  juice  of  limes  and  Seville  oranges,  which  for  tranlparency  and  elegance 
furpaffed  the  fineft  treble  refined  produced  by  the  London  refiners. 
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with  as  much  precifion  as  the  fubjeCl  will  admit,  and,  without 
perplexing  the  reader  with  a variety  of  dry  calculations,  will 
obferve  generally,  that  an  allowance  of  forty  fhillings  flerling 
for  each  hog  (head  of  mufcavado  fugar,  I -find  to  be  abundantly- 
liberal.  This  fum  therefore  I fhall  deduCt  from  the  difference 
of  price  at  the  Britifh  market  between  raw  and  refined  fugar, 
which  otherwife  would  be  fo  much  clear  profit  to  the  planter- 
The  EngLifh  refiner  not  having  the  fame  advantages,  has  to 
dedudt  the  interefl  of  a much  larger  proportionate  capital,  and 
far  greater  expences  in  conducting  the  manufacture.  Now- 
112  lbs.  of  raw  fugar  fold  in  London  may  be  reckoned,  when 
the  prices  are  favourable,  to  yield  the  planter  clear  of  all  charges 
£.  i.  1 3 J-.  The  fame  quantity  refined,  would  yield  of  loaves 
and  baftards  to  the  value  of  £.  2.  is.  $d.  exclufive  of  the 
melafies.  The  difference  is  8r.  5 d.  per  hundred  weight,  or 
£.5.  ijs.  10 d.  the  hogfhead  of  14  cwt.  DeduCt  from  this 
the  extra  expence  of  refining  in  the  colony  (40  s.  per  hogf- 
head) there  remains  £.3.  ijs.  iq d.  which  being  added  to 
the  former  fums,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  lofs  fuftained 
by  the  planter  for  the  fake  of  the  Britifh  refinery,  is  not  lefs  than 
£.  8.  9 s.  2 d.  flerling  on  every  hogfhead  of  his  fugar  of  16  cwt. 
which  he  fends  to  the  Englifh  market,  amounting  on  140,000 
hogfheads  to  the  prodigious  fum  of  £.1,184,166.  13^.  4 d. 
flerling  money ! Perhaps  the  circumflance  may  come  mQre 
7 immediately  home  to  the  reader,  by  fhewing  how  this  lofs 
affeCls  an  individual..  For  infiance,  the ; average  returns- of 
Mr.  Beckford’s  plantations  are,  if  I miflake  not,  about  two 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar  annually.  He  fuflains  therefore  a 
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lofs  of  £.16,916.  13^.  \d.  per  annum,  that  the  Britifh  refiners 
may  get  about  one- third  of  the  money  ! 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  the  preceding  calcu- 
lations are  founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  leave  was  granted  to 
import  refined  fugar  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Britifh  colo- 
nies at  the  fame  duties  which  are  now  paid  on  raw  or  mufea- 
vado.  I am  apprized  that  the  revenue  would,  in  that  cafe, 
fuftain  a lofs  proportionate  to  the  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  fugar  imported,  unlefs  it  was  (as  undoubtedly  it  would  be); 
made  up  by  an  adequate  increafe  of  the  duties  on  the  improved 
commodity.  With  every  allowance  however  on  this  account 
(as  well  as  for  an  increafed  rate  of  freight)  the  planter’s  profits 
would  be  fufficiently  great ; and,  in  truth,  refined  fugar  im- 
ported from  the  colonies,  would  afford  to  bear  a much  heavier 
duty  than  merely  fuch  a rateable  contribution ; fo  that  the 
revenue  would  not  be  injured,  but  greatly  improved  by  its  im- 
portation, while  the  publick  at  large  would  obtain  fugar  in  its 
belt  hate  much  cheaper  than  they  obtain  it  at  prefent.  (p 

Thus* 

(p)  It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  feek  out  refources  for  increafing  the  pubfick  reve- 
nue, but  as  a matter  of  curiofity,  I beg  leave  to  fubjoin  the  following  fcufts : The 
quantity  of  raw  or  mufeavado  fugar  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  into 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1787,  was  1,926,121  cwt.  and  the  grofsduty  paid  there- 
on. was  £.  1,187,774.  I2r.  8</.  If  this  fugar  had  been  kept  to  be  refined  in  the 
plantations,  it  would  have  been  one-eighth  more  in  quantity;  that  proportion 
having  been  loft  at  fea  by  drainage.  This  would  have  made  2,166,886  cwt. 
which,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  London  refiners,  would  have  yielded 
1,083,443  cwt.  of  loaf,  and  425,638  cwt.  of  baftards  (excluding  fractions.)  Now 
fuppofing  the  duty  on  loaf  fugar  had  been  only  10  /»  per  cwt.  more  than  the  pre- 
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Thus  have  T fhewn  the  magnitude  of  the  price  at  which 
the  Britifh  colonifts  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  purchafed,  for 
a century  paft,  the  monopoly  of  the  Britifh  market  for  their 
chief  ftiple  commodities.  It  is  monopoly  for  monopoly  j an 

arrange- 
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Tent  duty  on  mufcavado  (which  it  would  have  well  afforded)  and  the  baftard  fugar 
to  have  continued  at  15;.  per  cwt.  the  Britifh  revenue  in  that  cafe  would  have 
received  as  follows : (both  the  publiclc  and  the  planter  being  at  the  fame  time 
benefited  in  a high  degree)  viz. 

£■  *•  d. 

On  1,083,443  cwt.  of  loaf  - at  25 r.  per  cwt.  - 1*354*303  15  — 
425,638  cwt.  of  baftards,  at  15*.  per  cwt.  - 319,228  10  — 


Duties  which  might  have  been  levied 
Duties  a&ually  paid  in  1787 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  revenue 


- *>673,532  5 — 

- 1,187,774  12  8 

- 485>757  *2  4 


Such  is  the  facrifice  which  is  made  by  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the 
publick  of  Great  Britain,  in  fupporting  the  private  interefts  of  that  ufelefs  inter- 
mediate body  of  people  the  fugar  refiners  in  England  : who,  whenever  the  cafual- 
ties  of  war,  or  providential  calamities,  have  overtaken  the  Weft  Indies,  and  thereby 
created  a temporary  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  fugar,  have  been  the  firft  to  raife 
a clamour  againft  the  monopoly  of  fupply  enjoyed  by  the  planters,  themfelves  at 
the  fame  time  pofleffing1  the  monopoly  which  I have  defcribed  ! It  may  not  be 
ufelefs  to  add,  that  thofe  people  are,  in  a proportion  unknown  in  any  other  branch 
©f  trade,  foreigners ; wno  live  in  the  moft  frugal  way  in  England  (about  one 
thoufand  in  the  whole)  and  retire  with  their  favings  to  their  own  country.  There 
are  few  operations  more  fimple,  or  which  require  a lefs  expenfive  apparatus,  than 
that  of  refining  fugar.  Can  it  then  be  juft  or  reafonabL  to  facrifice  to  a manu- 
facture, thus  fubordinate  in  its  nature  and  limited  in  its  extent,  the  efiential  in- 
terefts of  65,000  Britifh  fubje&s  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  half  a million  of  money* 
which  is  now  annually  loft  to  Great  Britain,  that  this  manufacture  may  be  fup- 
ported  ? It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  ebfervatiwi  occurred  to  Davenant,  who 
6 wrote? 
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arrangement  not  framed  by  the  colonies,  but  by  the  mother- 
country  herfelf,  who  has  fuffered  it  to  grow  facred  by  time,  has 
recognized  it  by  a multitude  of  laws,  and  enforced  it  by  ftridter 
ties  and  recent  provifions.  Well  therefore  did  a great  ftatef- 
man  ( q ) obferve,  “ that  it  was  a compact  more  folemn  than 
any  that  an  adt  of  parliament  could  create and  when  fpecula- 
tive  men  affert,  and  interelded  men  complain,  that  a compadt 
thus  founded  and  fupported  is  at  this  time  not  fufficiently  fa- 
vourable to  Great  Britain  ; the  anfwer  is  obvious.  If  Great 
Britain  regrets  its  operation  and  wilhes  to  diffolve  it,  let  her 
firft  make  compenfation  to  the  colonifts  for  all  that  they  have 
undertaken,  and  the  facrifice  they  have  made,  under  it ; and 
next,  when  fhe  releafes  herfelf  from  all  future  obligation  to 
obferve  it,  let  the  releafe  be  reciprocal ; extending  equally  to 
one  party  and  the  other.  This  done,  the  colonifts  will  have 
no  caufe  to  accufe  her  of  injuftice, — but  this  not  done,  they 
will  affert  that  fhe  has  violated  her  faith  with  them ; that  her 
condudt  is  oppreffive  and  fraudulent;  and  her  flatutes  fnares  to 
the  unwary. 


wrote  foon  after  the  revolution  in  1688.  Speaking  of  the  impropriety  of  laying 
heavy  duties  011  the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies,  he  proceeds  in  thefe  words: 
« And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  particularly,  of  the  high  im- 
pofttion  laid  upon  refined  fugars  imported  hither,  upon  a wrong  notion  of  ad- 
vancing our  manufactures,  whereas  in  truth  it  only  turns  to  the  account  of  about 
fifty  families  (for  the  refiners  of  England  are  no  more)  and  is  greatly  prejudicial, 
and  a bar  to  the  induftry  of  at  leaft  14,000  perfons,  which  are  about  die  number 
of  thofe  who  inhabit  our  iflands  producing  fugar.”  ( Davenant , Difcourfe  3,  on 
the  Plantation  Trade.)  What  would  this  author  have  faid,  had  he  known  the 
fa£l  which  I have  ftated  above  ? 

(q)  Mr.  Fox. 
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In  the  mean  time,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  confider  as  exceed- 
ingly partial  and  unjuft,  thofe  clamours  and  attempts  by  which, 
on  any  temporary  advance  in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  pro- 
ducts, the  public  k difcontent  is  pointed  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  our  fugar  iflands.  They  are  partial,  inafmuch  as  they  con- 
ftder  the  burthens  and  wants  of  the  confumers  on  one  fide, 
without  adverting  to  the  burthens  and  diftreffes  of  the  colo- 
nifts  on  the  other.  They  are  unjuft,  as  their  manifeft  aim  is 
to  extend  to  rivals  and  foreigners,  whofe  trade  is  not  fubjeCt  to 
be  controuled  by  Britifh  laws,  thofe  advantages  which  have 
been  purchafed  by,  and  ftand  exclufively  pledged  to,  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies,  whofe  trade  is  ftill  to  be  left  bound  by  our  regu- 
lations.— At  thisjunCture  indeed,  now  that  the  largenefs  of  the 
exportation  has  demonftrated,  that  no  foreign  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  can  fupply  us  with  fugar,  cheaper  than  our  own, 
another  projeCt,  of  more  fatal  and  extenfive  mifchief,  is  reforted 
to;  and  the  national  attention  is  awakened  by  the  hopes  of  a 
vaft  and  profitable  fugar  culture,  under  the  foftering  protection 
of  government,  in  the  boundlefs  regions  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Thofe  plantations  which  have  hitherto  proved  more  than  ade- 
quate to  our  wants ; which,  from  proximity  and  infular  fitua- 
ation,  are  eafily  defended ; which  enrich  our  manufacturers,  en- 
courage our  fifheries,  and  return  all  their  acquirements  into 
the  bofom  of  their  alienated  parent,  are  it  feems  to  be  negleCt- 
ed,  and  the  national  encouragement  diverted  to  diftant  inde- 
pendent countries,  whofe  inhabitants  purchafe  but  few  of  our 
commodities,  and  confume  none  of  our  fifh,  but  take  bullion 
inftead  of  them  ; who  rather  fend  manufactures  to  our  markets, 
than  receive  them  from  us ; and  whofe  exports  may  be  checked 
i and 
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O K and  controuled  by  a thoufand  accidents  which  at  this  diftance 
!•  can  neither  be  obviated  nor  forefeen.  In  fhort,  by  recom- 

~ mending  the  fettlement  of  fugar  plantations  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  this  projedt  maintains  that  it  is  wife  to  remove 
encouragement  from  proximate  and  dependent  colonies,  to 
countries  which,  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  civil  regu- 
lations from  hence,  can  be  governed  only  by  the  fword,  and 
which,  at  no  very  remote  period,  may  regain  their  independ- 
ence •, — when  however  it  will  be  too  late  to  refort  back  to  our 
ruined  and  deferted  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  l 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  the  intention  of  this  fcheme  is 
to  open  a fugar  trade  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  Britifh  fubjedts 
without  diftindtion,  it  is  neceffary  he  fhould  be  informed  that 
nothing  is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  its  advocates  and  pro- 
moters. Their  aim  is  to  transfer  the  monopoly  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  to  the  monopolifts  of  the  Eaft;  being  well  apprized 
that  a great  importation  of  fugar  for  a few  years  from  India, 
would  effedtually  ftop  the  cultivation  of  this  article  in  the 
Britifh  colonies,  after  which  the  market  would  be  their  own; 
and  the  fupply,  as  in  the  cafe  of  all  other  articles  of  foreign 
growth,  be  encreafed  or  diminifhed,  as  the  intereft  of  the  im- 
porter, not  of  the  publick,  fhould  regulate  and  diredt. 

For  myfelf,  I am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment has  at  any  time  meditated  intentional  injury  towards 
the  fugar  iilands,  and  therefore  cannot  be  perluaded  that  fuch  a 
project  will  ever  receive  the  fandtion  and  fupport  of  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  planters  however,  judging  of  the  future  by  the 
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pafl:,  have  abundant  caufe  for  anxiety  and  alarm;  and  if  it  were 
permitted  to  an  uncourtly  Wed:  Indian  to  expoftulate,  freely 
and  explicitly,  with  the  king’s  minifters  on  the  treatment  which 
thofe  colonies  have  experienced  from  the  mother-country 
during  the  laffc  twenty  years,  and  on  the  danger  to  be  dreaded 
from  innovation,  he  might  difplay  a ffatement  of  faCts, — un- 
pleafant  indeed  to  hear, — but  extremely  difficult  to  controvert 
or  elude.  Such  a perfon  might,  without  any  deviation  from 
truth,  prefent  them  with  a detail  not  unlike  the  follow- 
ing^.* 

* 

*'  It  is  well  known  (he  might  fay)  that  the  fufferings  of 
thofe  colonies  which  fell  under  the  dominion  of  France  were 
very  great ; and  that  at  the  concluflon  of  the  war,  fuch  of  the 
planters  as  furvived  the  vexations  of  the  enemy,  and  were  not 
actually  bankrupts  in  their  fortunes,  as  a great  many  were, 
were  reduced  to  embarraffinents  nearly  approaching  to  it. 
For  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  name  it  ought  to  be  recorded, 
that  no  fooner  was  an  ifland  taken  from  under  the  Britiffi  pro- 
tection, than  the  property  of  its  inhabitants  was  treated,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  the  property  of  natural- born  enemies. 
Your  veffels  of  war  cruized  upon  them,  and  made  prize  of  our 
effeCts,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Even  neutral  flags 
afforded  no  protection  againfl:  your  depredations;  until  the 
highefl:  authorities  in  the  law  had  pronounced  fuch  conduCt 
to  be  illegal ; and  parliament  interfered  to  facilitate  the  paffage 

(r)  See  an  exceeding  well  written  pamphlet,  intituled,  The  Cafe  of  the  Sugar 
Colonies , from  whence  this  detail  is  copied  almoft  verbatim. 
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BOOK  of  the  products  of  Grenada,  which  having  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion,  were  hill  expofed  to  capture.  Even  the  hurricane, 
that  mod  awful  vifltation  of  Providence,  which  ufually  arrefts 
the  vengeance  of  men,  and  by  exciting  fofter  affections,  dif- 
pofes  them  to  aCts  of  fraternity,  loft  its  ufual  effeCt  of  procur- 
ing a paftage  even  for  the  neceffaries  of  life ; and  thofe  whom 
the  ftorm  had  fpared,  your  rapacity  would  have  ftarved. 

“ The  war  ceafed,  and  with  it  the  dominion  of  France  over 
all  the  iflands  (Tobago  excepted,  which  was  ceded  to  her  in 
perpetuity) ; but  our  miferies  ft  hi  furvived ; for  the  treaty  of 
eighty-two,  which  gave  peace  and  independence  to  North 
America,  only  transferred  hoftilities  to  the  fugar  colonies ; as 
they  have  never  ceafed  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  to  be 
harafted  with  vexations  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  firft 
meafure  by  which  they  were  annoyed,  arofe  in  the  policy  of 
the  ffate.  It  was  thought  neceffary  to  difTolve  their  connexion 
with  the  continent.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  Ja- 
maica, being  deprived  of  its  produce  of  negro  provifions  by  a 
feries  of  tempefts  and  unfavourable  feafons,  loft  fifteen  thou- 
fand  of  her  flaves  by  famine.  And  yet  you  talk  of  humanity 
as  if  it  were  a national  virtue  ! 

“ What  fince  has  been  the  dilpofition  of  Great  Britain 
towards  us,  may  be  learnt  from  the  popular  converfation  at 
this  day  j from  the  conduct  of  large  bodies  aflociated  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Have-trade,  and  ultimately  of  flavery  itfelf; 
from  the  eflablifhments  projected  and  in  execution,  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  with  views  declaredly  hoftile  to  our  interefts  j 

from 
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from  the  numbers  of  inflammatory  paragraphs  and  calumnious 
pamphlets  that  daily  iiTue  from  the  prefs  to  prejudice  the  Wed: 
Indian  planters  in  the  publick  opinion;  from  the  indefatigable 
circulation  of  addreffes,  exhorting  the  people  to  the  difufe  of 
W eft  Indian  fugar ; and  laftly,  from  various  propofals  with 
refpedt  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  commodity.  In 
fo  many  fliapes  does  this  fpirit  manifeft  itfelf,  as  to  give  juft 
grounds  to  conclude,  that  fomething  like  a decided  purpofe  is 
entertained  for  the  total  ruin  of  the  fugar  colonies,  and  that 
the  vexations  we  have  hitherto  experienced,  are  only  prelimi- 
naries to  the  fyftem  which  is  to  be  confummated  by  the  grand 
meafure  of  raiflng  of  rivals  to  our  monopoly  in  your  eftablifh- 
ments  in  the  eaft. 

“ It  has  been  imputed  as  a reproach  to  the  fugar  colonies, 
that  they  are  expenfive,  and  that  they  engage  you  in  war. 
Never  were  the  Weft  Indian  colonies  the  caufe  of  war ; but 
whenever  the  two  nations  of  France  and  England  are  engaged 
in  any  quarrel,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  thither  they 
repair  to  decide  their  differences.  They  are  made  the  theatre 
of  war;  they  are  the  vidtims,  but  never  the  origin  of  the  con- 
teft.  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  and  Englffh  iflands  live 
in  an  habitual  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  and  would  with  for 
eternal  peace  ; and  they  have  reafon  for  it,  for  what  are  they  to 
gain  by  war  ? 

“ When  therefore  we  refledt  upon  the  various  means 
which  have  been  employed  to  prejudice  the  Weft  Indian 
planters,  we  find  ourfelves  totally  at  a lofs  to  conjedture  what 
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^ 0 OK  it  is  that  could  excite  fo  much  acrimony  again  ft  us;  as  there 
exifts  none  of  thofe  caufes,  which  ufually  provoke  the  envy  of 
and  exafperate  their  malignity.  The  Weft  Indians  are 
not  remarkable  (v/ith  very  few  exceptions)  either  for  their 
gigantic  opulence,  or  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  it.  They  do 
not  emerge  rapidly  from  poverty  and  infignificafice  into  con- 
fpicuous  notice.  Such  of  them  as  poftefs  fortunes  of  diftin- 
guifhed  magnitude,  as  fome  gentlemen  of  Jamaica  are  happy 
enough  to  do,  are  not  the  creation  of  a day.  Their  names  are 
to  be  found  in  the  earlieft  records  of  the  ifland,  and  their  ad- 
ventures were  coeval  with  the  firft  eftabliftiment  of  the  colony, 
and  of  courfe  their  properties,  fuch  as  we  now  find  them,  are 
the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  fucceflive  generations.  Many  there 
are  indeed  who  have  competencies  that  enable  them  to  live, 
with  oeconomy,  in  this  country;  but  the  great  mafs  are  men 
of  opprefled  fortunes,  configned  by  debt  to  unremitting  drud- 
gery in  the  colonies,  with  a hope,  which  eternally  mocks  their 
grafp,  of  happier  days,  and  a releafe  from  their  embarraftments. 
Such  are  the  times  which  we  have  lately  feen,  that  if  fuffered 
to  continue,  might  poffibly  have  given  effect  to  their  exertions, 
and  have  lifted  them  out  of  their  diftreftes.  But  it  feems  that 
poverty  is  confidered  as  the  legitimate  heritage  of  every  Weft: 
Indian  planter.  They  may  encounter  lofs,  and  ftruggle  with 
adverfity;  but  never  are  they  to  profit  of  contingencies  that 
may  enable  them  to  repair  the  difafters  of  adverfe  fortune,  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  fubje&ed  by  their  pofition. 

“ If  the  minifter  means  the  ruin  of  the  Weft  Indian  colo- 
nies, he  may  effedl  it  by  promoting  the  extenfive  cultiva- 
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tlon  of  the  fugar-c-ue  in  the  Eaft  Indies,,  with  a view  to  the 
fupply  of  any  part  of  the  European  market ; and  we  have  only 
equity  to  oppofe  to  power,  for  we  cannot  repel  injury.  Mur- 
murs would  be  unavailing,  and  our  refen tments  impotent; 
but  it  would  be  a bafe  defertion  of  interefl,  to  lufFer  ourfelves 
to  be  intimidated  into  a voluntary  furrender  of  right.  We 
proteft  therefore  againfl  any  innovation,,  and  adhere  to  the 
fyflem  of  double  monopoly  : There  we  are  at  anchor ; and 
if  there  is  no  fecurity  any  where  againfl  the  Forms  and 
afflictions  of  Providence,  fo  neither  is  there  againfl  the  injuftice 
of  men  ; but.  we  fhall  at  leafl  have  the  confolation  of  not  fuf- 
fering  the  reproaches  of  our  own  bofoms,  or  of  leaving  accu- 
fers  in  our  poilerity  ! ” 

To  fuch  a remonflrance  as  the  foregoing,  refpeCtfulIy  but 
firmly  delivered,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  what  reply  could  be 
given.  If,  however,  it  is  not  the  wifn  or  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  violate  the  national  faith  with  the  colonies,  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  monopoly,  their  apprehenfions  on  that 
head  may  be.  eafily  removed..  In  this  important  bufmefs  fa-. 
tisfaftion  being  given,  to  the  reft,  if  candour  were  to  dic- 
tate an  anl'wer,  although  much  muft  be  admitted,,  much,  too> 
might  be  faid,  and  honeflly  faid,  to  foften  and  conciliate..  It; 
may  be  urged  that,  however  harfh  and  unkind  the  conduCt  of 
the  mother-country  has  occafionally  been  thought,  the  colonies 
ought  not  to  forget  that  they  are  indebted  to  her  for  all.  that: 
they  poffefs ; their  birth  and  origin,  laws,  government,  religion 
and  liberty;  deriving  from  her  parental  folicitude.  and:  powerful! 

protection* 
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BOOIC  protection,  every  circum  dance  that  renders  them  profperous  in 
VI-  themfelves,  and  enviable  to  others.  If,  during  the  fatal  arid 
dcdructive  war  which  terminated  in  the  difmemberment  of 
«the  empire,  they  had  their  (hare — perhaps  more  than  their 
(hare— of  the  general  calamity,  they  will  not  forget  that  all  of 
them  that  had  fuffered  by  capture  (Tobago  excepted)  were 
redored  by  the  peace  to  the  bledings  of  a Britifh  conllitution 
and  government.  Perhaps,  fince  that  time,  a more  liberal  po- 
licy, a more  generous  freedom,  might  in  fome  points  have 
been  w idled  and  exps&cd ; but  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that 
they  enjoy,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  as  a compenfation  for  com- 
mercial redraint,  the  privilege  of  the  Britidi  market,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Britidi  capital.  They  poffefs  too,  every  charac- 
teridick  mark  of  a free  people  in  their  internal  concerns.  They 
are  taxed  folely  by  their  own  reprefentatives,  and  have  not 
only  the  image,  but  the  fubdance  alfo,  of  an  Englidi  conditu- 
tion.  This  whole  date  of  commercial  fervitude  and  civil  li- 
berty (as  a great  writer  (f)  hath  well  obferved)  taken  together, 
though  certainly  not  perfeCt  freedom,  yet  comparing  it  with 
the  ordinary  circumdances  of  human  nature,  may  be  pro- 
nounced a happy  and  a liberal  condition. 

To  the  candid  and  ingenious,  I trud  I need  not  offer  any 
apology  for  thus  having,  in  the  conclufion  of  my  book,  fug- 
geded  confiderations,  which  may  tend  to  obviate  mifappre- 

(f)  Mr.  Burke. 
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henfions,  remcve  prejudices,  and  mitigate  anger  between  CHAP, 
thofe,  who  though  divided  by  local  lituation,  are  allied  to  each  V. 
other  by  the  dearefl.  ties  of  intereft,  affedtion,  and  confanguinity.  ' v'‘  J 

I have  thought  this,  the  more  ncceflary,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
bitternefs  and  acrimony  with  which  fome  men  Ipeak  of  the 
fugar  colonies,  that  their  aim  is  to  inftigate  the  national  re- 
fentment,  and  heighten  the  publick  animofity  towards  them. 

Inftsad  of  manifefting  a difpofition,  “ fond  to  fpread  friend- 
fhips  and  to  cover  heats,”  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  me  to 
exert  their  talents  in  mifrepiefentations,  which  can  anfwer  no 
other  end  than  to  fet  the  remaining  part  of  the  empire  at 
variance  with  each  other,  I look  not  in  this  place  to  any 
of  thofe  fanatical  writings  cn  flavery  and  the  flave  trade, 
which,  equally  difgraceful  to  humanity  and  letters,  propagate 
the  mod  daring  and  outrageous  falfhoods  without  fcruple 
©r  Ihame.  I allude  to  authors  of  a very  different  damp ; to 
perfons  who,  having  the  means  of  better  information,  and 
pofiefling  abilities  to  influence  the  publick  opinion,  have  dif- 
fered the  prejudices  of  party  to  bias  their  judgment.  As  a 
man  perfonally  interefled  in  the  welfare  of  the  fugar  colonies, 

I have  attempted,  by  difplaying  their  importance  and  value, 
to  point  out  the  wifdom  and  neceflity  of  lenient  councils, 
and  a liberal  indulgence  in  the  government  of  this  kingdom 
towards  them.  In  aiming  however  to  encourage  forbear- 
ance and  kindnefs  on  ihe  one  lide,  I have,  as  a loyal  and 
dutiful  lubjedt,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  affedtion,  and  pro- 
mote filial  obedience  on  the  other.  If  the  colonids  refledt 
floberly,  I am  perfuaded  they  will  perceive  that,  in  a conteft 
8 with 
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O K with  the  mother-country,  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  and 
every  thing  to  lofe.  Reflections  of  this  kind,  it  is 
may  difpofe  to  mutual  confidence  and  moderation;  and  tend 
equally  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
strength,  profperity,  and  glory  of  Great  Britain  ! 


THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 
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CJ^FL  E Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Houfe^  oj  Affembly  of  Ja- 
maica, of  which  the  following  is  an  abridgment , was  received 
by  the  author  after  a great  part  of  this  work  was  printed  off.  This 
abfiraEl  is  now  added,  becaufe  it  contains  much  valuable  and  authen - 
tick  information  concerning  moft  of  the  fubjefts  difcuffed  in  this 
volume . The  fubfequent  tables  are  fubjoined  for  the  fame  reafon. 
Of  thefe,  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  are  taken  from  a late  publication  by 
the  Eaf  Itidia  Company,  and  are  therein  faid  to  have  been  furniffed 
by  the  InfpeBor  General  of  the  cujloms  of  Great  Britain.  The  third 
is  a continuation  of  the  fecond,  fomewhat  differently  arranged,  in  order 
that  a jlate  of  the  fugar  trade,  the  refinery,  &c.  and  the  home  con - 
fumption  of  that  article , during  four  years  preceding  the  late  war , 
and  four  years  fince  its  termination,  may  be  feen  at  one  view.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  contain  official  infor- 
mation which  is  not  to  be  procured  at  any  publick  department  in  Great 
Britain.  For  thefe  loft-mentioned  documents  I am  indebted  to  the 
kindnefs  of  John  Forbes,  Efquire,  a very  difiinguifhed  member  of  the 

Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland j to  whofe  noble  and  patriotic J- 
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tions  it  is,  in  a great  degree,  owing  that  the  trade  is  now * free  and 
open  in  a direct  intercourfe  between  that  Kingdom  and  the  Britifo 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; a trade  which  every  good  fubjedi  ?nuft 
rejoice  to  perceive  is  daily  increafmg,  inafmuch  as  that  commerce 
which  is  reciprocally  beneficial  to  her  dependencies,  cannot  fail  ulti~ 
mately  to  -promote  the  general  wealth  of  the  mother -country. 
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Jamaica,  Houfe  of  Aflembly, 

Veneris,  230  die  Novembris , 1792, 

MR.  Shirley,  from  the  committee,  appointed  to  enquire  into,  and 
report  to  the  houfe,  the  ftate  of  the  fugar  trade,  and  the  effedt 
which  an  adt,  paffed  during  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  entitled,  An  aft 
for  regulating  the  allowance  of  the  drawback , and  -payment  of  the  bounty , on 
the  exportation  of  fugar-,  and  for  permitting  the  importation  of  fugar  and  coffee 
into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  ijlands,  in  foreign  Jhips , is  likely  to  have  on 
the  faid  fugar  trade ; to  enquire  into  the  confequences  that  may  follow 
an  abolition  of  the  flave  trade ; &c.  &c.  reported  as  follows: 

THAT,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  houfe,  they  had  proceeded  to 
collect  the  beft  information  that  could  be  obtained,  to  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  effects  that  mult  necefiarily  arife  from  the  operations  of  an 
a<5t  evidently  calculated  to  prevent  the  price  of  fugar  exceeding  a certain 
ftandard ; for  which  purpofe  the  committee  thought  it  proper  to  compare 
together  two  periods  of  time,  in  which  the  Weft  India  Calonies  enjoyed 
the  bleffings  of  peace,  and  in  which  the  quantity  of  fugar  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  Weft  Indies  was  nearly  the  fame,  but  its  value 
very  different.  The  firft  period  comprehends  the  term  of  four  years, 
viz.  1772,  : 77 3,  1774,  and  1775,  (it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
1776  that  the  American  privateers  began  to  feize  Weft  India  fhips) ; the 
fecond  commences  with  1788,'  and  includes  the  three  fubfequent  years : 
During  both  thefe  periods,  none  of  the  fugar  colonies  were  affiidted  with 
hurricanes  ; in  the  former,  the  importation  of  fugar  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  3,921,781  cwt.  from  Jamaica,  and  to  3,762,804  cwt.  from 
the  reft  of  the  fugar  colonies;  and  in  the  latter  to  5,130,085  cwt.  from 

this  ifland,  and  to  2,563,228  cwt.  from  the  reft  of  the  iflands. 

% 

And  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  coun- 
cil, fubmitted  to  his  majefty’s  confideration,  that  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
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of  Britifh  veflfels  that  have  cleared  outwards  from  Jamaica  alone  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  world,  between  the  5 th  of  January  1787  and  5 th  of  January 
1788,  amounted  to  85,788  tons;  and  from  the  books  of  the  Receiver 
General  of  this  ifland,  it  appears  that,  from  the  ift  of  January  to  the  31ft 
of  December  1791,  it  has  been  138,149  tons;  an  increafe,  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  of  52,361  tons,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain,  giving  employment  to  5,700  additional  feamen. 

* “1.1 

/ < . 

Many  circumftances  were  favourable  to  this  ifland  during  the  firft 
period,  particularly  the  price  of  Haves,  which,  upon  an  average  of  29 
cargoes,  was  34/.  ioj.  3I  d.  fterling per  head,  whereas  during  the  latter  it 
has  been  47  l.  is.  6\d.  and  is  now  59/.  is.  9 d.  an  advance  of  71  per  cent. 
the  natural  confequence  of  which  is,  that  hired  labour  has  rifen  from  14  d. 
to  21  d.  fterling  per  day.  During  the  fame  period,  the  price  of  lumber 
from  America  has  increafed  37  per  cent,  faked  beef  from  Ireland  22  f, 
and  falted  pork  10 per  cent,  and  in  regard  to  that  moft  eftential  article  of 
confumption,  herrings,  (with  which  our  negroes  muft  be  fed")  the  ad- 
vance is  no  lefs  than  66 per  cent. 

Notwithftanding  fo  confiderable  an  advance  in  the  price  of  herrings, 
the  committee  perceive,  by  an  account  returned  by  the  naval  officer,  that 
during  the  firft  period  76,168  barrels  were  imported,  and  that  during  the 
latter  the  importation  amounted  to  169,051  barrels. 

The  committee  have  further  to  ftate  that,  in  confequence  of  the  fcar- 
city  of  wood  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland,  a number  of  fugar  eftates  are 
obliged  to  import  fuel  from  Great  Britain;  whereby  the  collieries  are 
benefited,  and  the  Britifh  navigation  encouraged. 

Among  other  circumftances,  likewife,  which  occurred  in  thefe  two 
periods,  favourable  to  the  firft,  it  appears,  from  the  minutes  of  the  houfe, 
that  the  taxes  raifed  in  this  ifland  in  1772,  1 77 3>  J774>  and  1 775» 
amounted  to  111,422/.  o;.  8§<7.  fterling,  which,  on  an  average,  is 
27,855/.  10s.  id.  each  year;  whereas,  in  the  latter  period,  the  contin- 
gent exoences  of  government  have  encreafed  fo  enormoufly,  that  it  has 
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been  necefiary  to  provide,  for  the  laft  four  years,  no  Iefs  a fum  than 
409,312/.  17  s.  if  d.  fterling,  which,  for  one  year,  is  102,328/.  4*.  3 f 
independent  of  the  revenue  granted  to  the  crown  in  1728.  To  this  muft 
now  be  added,  the  Britifh  pay  and  fubfiftence  of  the  20th  light  dragoons, 
and  the  pay  and  fubfiftence  of  the  privates  of  the  16th  and  20th  regiments, 
lately  arrived  from  Halifax,  which,  with  the  ifland  fubfiftence,  and  the 
building  of  barracks,  may  altogether  exceed  45,000  /.  fterling. 

The  committee,  having  enquired  into  the  difference  of  the  expences 
that  attended  the  cultivation  of  fugar  eftates  between  the  firft  and  the  fe- 
cond  period,  endeavoured  to  procure  the  beft  account  of  the  price  of  fu- 
gars  at  Britifli  markets,  and  of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Britifh  factors,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  fugar  planters,  after  deducting  from 
the  grofs  fales  the  duties,  the  infurance,  the  freight,  commifiions,  and 
other  charges  of  fale,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  fupplies  annually 
exported  from  different  ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  fupport 
of  their  eftates  j for  which  purpose  they  applied  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  and  requefted  that  he  would  diredt  his  clerks  to 
extradt  from  his  books  the  fales,  not  only  of  his  own  fugars,  but  of  thofe 
made  on  eftates  entrufted  to  his  care. 

By  thofe  accounts  it  appears,  that  his  fadtors  in  Great  Britain  fold, 
during  the  firft  period,  4,018  hogfheads,  weighing  5 1,634  cwt.  on  an  ave- 
rage of  34  s.  8 d.  per  cwt.  and  that,  during  the  laft  period,  they  fold  5,314 
hogfheads  and  10  tierces,  weighing  76,365  cwt.  on  an  average  of 
$8j.  7 d.  per  cwt.  and  that  the  balance  at  the  difpofal  of  the  fugar  plan- 
ters, after  all  dedudtions  made,  was  18^.  4 Id.  per  cwt.  during  the  firft, 
and  32^.  2 d.  during  the  latter  period. 

And  here  the  committee  cannot  but  point  out  to  the  houfe  the  ex- 
traordinary advantages  refulting  to  the  parent  ftate  from  the  culture,  of 
canes  in  the  Weft  Indies;  for  the  above  calculations  clearly  fhew,  that 
when  fugars  were  felling  at  34 s.  8 d.  Great  Britain  received  out  of  the 
fales,  for  duties,  fupplies,  infurance,  freight,  and  charges,  16  s.  3I  d.  for 
each  hundred  weight  fo  imported  and  fold ; and  when,  felling  at  5 8 s.  yd. 
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no  lefs  than  2 6 s.  $d.  per  cwt.  and  as  the  imports  of  fugar  into  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  have  amounted,  on  an  average 
of  the  laft  four  years,  to  1,923,328  cwt.  it  muft  be  evident  (though  at 
firft  fight  it  may  appear  hardly  credible)  that  Great  Britain  has  received 
annually,  from  the  amount  of  the  grofs  fales  of  fugars,  and  the  purchafe 
of  fupplies,  2,983,161  /.  9J.  4 d.  fterling,  befides  the  benefits  that  refult 
to  her  monied  men  from  an  intereft  of  6 per  cent,  and  to  her  farmers  and 
manufacturers  from  the  profits  of  the  fugar  planters,  which  ultimately 
center  in  Great  Britain,  or  are  expended  in  improvements  here. 

The  committee  have  included  in  the  above  calculations  the  duties, 
amounting  to  1,442,490/.  fterling  ; for  though  it  may  be  alledged,  that 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  might  derive  the  lame  advantages  from  an 
importation  of  fugars  from  any  foreign  colony,  yet  the  account  of  fales  of 
the  faftors  in  Great  Britain  prove  that  the  duties  are  paid  by  the  plan- 
ters ; that  the  faCtors  not  only  deduCt  it  out  of  the  grofs  fales,  but  even 
charge  an  intereft  on  it  until  the  fugars  are  paid  for  by  the  purchafersj 
and  that  it  depends  on  the  price  fugars  fell  at,  whether  the  planter  fhall 
be  reimburfed  or  not. 

The  committee  having  been  able  to  ftate  to  the  houfe  the  price  of 
fugars,  and  the  balance  at  the  difpofal  of  the  planters  in  the  hands  of  their 
faCtors  in  Great  Britain,  during  thefe  two  periods  of  time,  it  remains  to 
fhew  the  effeCls  that  thefe  circumftances  have  had  here. 

The  committee  find  that,  during  the  firft  period,  there  were  775  fugar 
eftates  in  Jamaica,  exporting  to  Great  Britain  annually  76,897  hogfheads, 
which  weighed  at  the  home  markets  980,436  cwt.  and  the  balance  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  planters  being  18  s.  4 \d.  per  cwt.  thefe  76,897  hogfheads 
neated  900,775 /.  lit.  6d.  fterling. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fugar  exported  from  hence  to  America 
(amounting,  during  the  firft  period,  to  408  hogfheads  each  year)  and  what 
is  fold  here  for  the  confumption  of  the  ifland,  together  with  the  rum,  do 
mot  defray  all  the  expences  attending  fugar  eftates,  if  the  purchafe  of  flaves 
§ and 
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and  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  government  are  to  be  added 
to  it.  The  fugar  planter  muft  draw  bills  of  exchange  for  thefe  two 
articles  on  account  of  the  balance  ftated  above  to  be  at  his  difpofal  in 
Great  Britain. 

On  a very  low  calculation,  and  upon  a general  average,  fugar  eftates 
in  Jamaica  require  an  annual  fupply  of  fix  Haves  each,  to  keep  up  the 
health,  the  ftrength,  and  the  number  of  its  labourers.  A gang  of  new 
negroes  affords  at  firft  a great  proportion  of  workers ; but  when  they 
become  old  and  infirm,  and  when  the  number  of  children  increafes, 
either  new  Haves  muft  be  bought,  the  old  ones  over-worked,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  eftate  be  confiderably  reduced. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the 
fugar  eftates. 

Thefe  two  articles  being  dedu&ed  from  900,775/.  11;.  6d.  the 
committee  find,  that  the  fum  of  726,992/.  is.  4 d.  was  the  neat  proceeds 
of  775  eftates  during  the  firft  period,  being  the  whole  that  the  fugar 
planters  had  to  fupport  themfelves  and  families,  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  advances  made  by  their  factors  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  difcharge  the  principal : this  being  impra&icable,  what 
was  the  confequence  ? In  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  one  hundred  and 
feventy-feven  eftates  have  been  fold  for  the  payment  of  debts,  to  the  total 
ruin  of  many  induftrious  men ; fifty-five  eftates  have  been  thrown  up ; 
and  ninety-two  are  ftill  in  the  hands  of  creditors : and  it  appears,  from 
the  return  made  by  the  provoft-marfhal  (who  afts  in  Jamaica  as  fheriff 
of  the  ifland)  that  80,021  executions,  amounting  to  22,563,786/.  fterling, 
have  been  lodged  in  his  office,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years. 

The  four  laft  years  afford  better  profpedls  j for  though  the  price  of 
Haves,  of  lumber,  falted  beef,  pork,  and  herrings,  is  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  and  the  taxes  are  much  higher,  yet  the  neat  price  of  fugars  to 
the  planter  having  rifen  from  i8r,  4 \d.  to  32^.  id.  per  cwt.  they  have 
.begun  to  pay  their  debts,  and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  payments,  have  got 
into  better  credit. — In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  2,181  executions  only 
'Yoi..  II,  3 S were 
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were  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  provoft-marfhal,  amounting  to  569,724V. 
fterling,  and  the  quantity  of  fugars  imported  into  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creafed  from  980,436  cwt.  to  1,282,5 14  ratf.  an  increafe  of  302,078 
cwt.  The  committee  have  further  to  obferve,  that  47  fugar  eftates  are 
fettling  in  this  ifland. 

This  increafe  in  the  value  of  fugars  has  been  occafioned,  not  fo  much 
by  an  increafe  of  confumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  by  a 
greater  demand  for  foreign  markets.  It  appears  that  Great  Britain,  during 
the  years  1790  and  1791,  exported  277,656  cwt.  raw,  and  278,391  cwt. 
refined  fugars ; which,  at  the  rate  of  45  s.  per  cwt.  for  the  raw,  and  90 
per  cwt.  for  the  refined  fugars,  has  added  at  leaft  i,6oo,oco/.  fterling  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  in  favour  of  the  parent  ftate. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that,  from  the  operations 
of  an  aft  limiting  the  price  of  fugars  to  a certain  ftandard,  foreign  re- 
finers and  grocers,  not  knowing  whether  the  drawback,  and  payment  of 
the  bounty,  will  or  will  not  be  allowed,  cannot  depend  on  being  fupplied 
from  the  Britifh  markets  ; and  ffiould  the  fugars  made  in  the  Britifh 
Weft  India  Iflands  be  thereby  confined  to  the  confumption  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  importation  exceeding  the  confumption,  the  fugar 
planters  will  return  again  to  that  ftate  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  from 
which  they  are  beginning  to  emerge. 

The  committee  have  further  to  obferve,  that  the  produftions  of  the 
Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  are  as  much  a part  of  the  national  wealth,  as  if 
the  fame  had  come  to  the  port  of  London  from  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ; that  every  acre  of  land  turned  into  a ftate  of  cultivation  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  colonifts,  is  an  increafe  of  wealth  to  the  parent  ftate;  that 
the  profits  of  the  planters  center  in  Great  Britain ; for  whatever  price  is 
paid  for  fugar,  that  money  is  immediately  repaid  by  the  planters  to  their 
creditors,  or  laid  out  in  Great  Britain,  or  expended  here  in  improve- 
ments, which  ulrimately  enrich  Great  Britain  ; that  the  exports  of  fugars 
from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  markets  are  as  beneficial  to  the  Britifh 
trade  as  the  exports  of  corn,  or  any  other  produftion  of  Great  Britain; 
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that  it  equally  increafes  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour ; that  all  wife 
nations  have  always  conftdered  an  increafe  of  wealth  as  much  more  ef- 
fential  than  the  increafe  of  any  fpecifick  tax ; that  an  increafe  of  wealth 
produces  an  increafe  of  confumption,  and,  of  courfe,  renders  every  tax 
much  more  productive.  And  the  committee  beg  leave  to  add,  in  proof 
of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  arguments,  that  from  Monfieur  Arnould’s  ac- 
count of  the  balance  of  the  French  trade  at  the  time  the  revolution  took, 
place,  it  appears  that  France  exported  to  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
the  Baltick,  fugar  and  coffee,  the  productions  of  her  Weft  India  iflands, 
to  fuch  an  amount,  that  fhe  received  the  immenfe  fum  of  120  millions 
of  livres  annually  from  this  branch  of  her  commerce ; and  Monfieur 
Arnould  adds,  that,  without  it,  the  balance  of  trade  would  have  been 
greatly  againft  her. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  thefe  matters  being  properly 
dated  to  parliament,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  juftice  will  be  done  to 
the  Britifh  colonifts ; they  therefore  recommend  to  the  houfe  to  inftruCt 
Mr.  Fuller,  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  to  petition  the  houfe  of  commons* 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  aCt  palled  laft  felfton,  entitled. 
An  aft  for  regulating  the  allowance  of  the  drawback,  and  payment  of  the 
bounty , on  the  exportation  of  fugar , and  for  permitting  the  importation  of 
fugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  iflands,  in  foreign  /hips,  which 
regulates  the  exportation  of  fugars  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. As  to  the  meafure  of  opening  free  ports  in  the  Bahama  and  Ber- 
muda iflands  for  the  importation  of  foreign  fugars  and  coffee,  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that  as  thefe  fugars  and  coffee  are  not  to  be  con- 
fumed  in  Great  Britain,  but  put  en  depot  in  warehoufes  until  re-exported, 
no  great  injury  can  arife  from  it  to  the  Britifli  Weft  India  iflands ; . and 
though  there  may  be  lome  danger  that  fuch  a regulation  may  give  con- 
fiderable  uneafmefs  to  foreign  Hates,  particularly  to  France  and  Den- 
mark, yet  if  the  carrying-trade' of  Great  Britain  can  thereby  be  improved, 
it  will  increale  the  Britifli  navigation,  and  add  to  the  lecurity  of  this 
ifland. 

The  committee  having  enquired  into  the  ftate  of  the  fugar  trade, 
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proceeded  to  confider  the  confequences  that  may  follow  an  abolition  of 
the  flave-trade;  and  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  only  put  a flop 
to  all  further  improvements  in  the  culture  of  ftigars  and  coffee,  but  that 
it  would  in  time  confiderably  reduce  the  quantity  : 

That  it  would  gradually  diminifli  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in 
the  i(land,-and  thereby  leffervits  feeurity: 

And  that  it  would  caufe  bankruptcies,  create  difeontents,  and  ulti- 
mately interrupt  the  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  affedt  the  internal  fafety, 
of  Jamaica;  the  confequences  of  which  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
Great  Britain,  and  fatal  to  this  valuable  ifland. . 

In  order  to  prove  that  an  abolition  would  confiderably  reduce  the 
quantity  of  fugars  and  coffee,  it  is  proper  for  the  committee  to  fhew,  that 
the  queftion  of  increafe  and  decreafe  in  the  number  of  our  (laves  has  not 
been  confidered  in  its  true  point  of  view.  No  doubt,  there  is  a decreafe, 
owing  to  - the  feveral  caufes  that  have  been  repeatedly  urged;  but  it  is 
not  fo  much  the  decreafe  in  number  that  requires  a new  fupply  of  la- 
bourers, as  the  decreafe  of  effective  workers.  There  are  many  planters 
who  actually  poffefs  more  negroes  than  they  had  fome  years  ago ; and  yet 
thefe  planters  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  culture  of  their  lands,  if  the 
trade  fhould  be  abolifhed. 

For  inftance,  the  committee  will  fuppofe  a planter  fettling  with  a gang 
of  one  hundred  African  (laves,  all  bought  in:  the  prime  of  life : Out  of 
this  gang  he  will  be  able  at  firft  to  work,  on  an  average,  from  eighty  to 
ninety  labourers.  The  committee  will  further  fuppofe,  that  they  increafe 
in  number  i yet  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  this  gang  will  fo  far  be  re- 
duced in  point  of  ftrength,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  work  more  than 
from  thirty  to  forty.  It  will,  therefore,  require  a fupply  of  fifty  new  ne- 
groes to  keep  up  his  eftate ; and  that  not  owing  to  any  cruelty,  or  want 
of  good  management  on  his  part ; on  the  contrary,  the  more  humane  he 
is,  the  greater  number  of  old  people  and  young  children  he  will  have  on 
his  eftate.  This  decreafe  of  culture  will  be  gradual,  and  will  not  at  firft 
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be  materially  felt;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  it  will  reduce  the  quantity  ' 
of  fugars  and  coffee  exported  to  Great  Britain  by  her  own  colonies  fo 
much,  that  fhe  will  be  obliged  to  purchafe,  inftead  of  felling,  thefe  arti- 
cles at  foreign  markets,  to  the  great  benefit  of  other  nations;  who  will 
not  follow  her  example,  but  who  will,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  their 
fugar  colonies,  and  extend  their  cultivation. 

The  committee  have  further  to  obferve,  with  regard  to  the  coffee 
planters,  that  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  progrefs  has  been  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article.  During  ’the*  fir  ft  period,  the 
whole  of  the  exports  did  not  exceed  2,1 14,'842/fo.  and  were  annual’y 
decreafing.  In  1773  and  1774,  the  affembly  of  Jamaica  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  coffee  planters,  both  by  granting  premiums,  and 
by  publifhing  every  information  that  could  be  procured  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  fuppofed  to  be  beft  un- 
derftood:  But  the  committee  do  not  find  that  fuch  encouragements  pro- 
duced any  effedh  In  1783,  the  excife  on -coffee  was  reduced  by  parlia- 
ment to  6 d.  per  lb.  and  this  alone  appears  to  have  given  new  life  to  its 
culture.  During  the  fecond  period,  the  exportation  has  been  annually 
increafing,  and  in  1791  amounted  to  2,999,874/^.  There  are  at  pre- 
fent  607  coffee  eftates  in  Jamaica,  employing  21,011  negroes.  The 
greater  number  of  thefe  . eftates  are  only  fettling;  and  as  it  requires  five 
years  before  coffee  trees  can  be  in  full  bearing,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that,  in  a few  years,  it  will  be  an  article  of  the  firft  importance 
to  Great  Britain.  . Hifpaniola  produced,  in  1789,  76,286,530/^.  of  cof- 
fee; which,  at-  90s. • per  cwt.  is  3,432,893/.  fterling;  but  it  will  take 
many  years  before  this  unfortunate  colony  can  recover  from  the  dread- 
ful calamities  fhe  has  been,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  afflidted  with ; and 
as  France,  before  the  rebellion  of  the  (laves  at  Hifpaniola,  exported  to 
Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  Dantzick,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Ruffia,  fugar  and  coffee  to  the  amount  of  * 55,000,000  of  livres,  the 
committee  prefume  to  think,  that  Great  Britain,  by  encouraging  her  own 
coffee  planters,  has  now  a favourable  opportunity  of  increafing  the  va- 
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lue  of  her  exports  to  Ruflla ; a moft  defirable  objeft,  as  the  balance  of 
trade  is  confiderably  in  favour  of  that  empire. 

The  moft  numerous  clafs  of  white  inhabitants  in  Jamaica  confift  of 
the  overfeers,  tradefmen,  and  book-keepers,  employed  on  fugar  eftates,. 
pens,  and  other  fettlements.  It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  different 
parilhes,  that  there  are  now  767  fugar  eftates,  including  thofe  that  are 
fettling,  and  1,047  Pens  and  fettlements  in  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
having  each  thirty  flaves  and  upwards  ; and  fuppofing  that  there  are,  upon 
an  average,  four  white  men  on  every  fugar  efcate,  and  one  on  each  pen 
and  fettlement,  their  numbers  will  be  about  4,000.  All  the  overfeers  and 
tradefmen,  and  a few  of  the  book-keepers,  fave  fomething  out  of  their 
falaries ; and  they  have  no  other  way  of  laying  out  their  money  but  in 
the  purchafe  of  flaves  ; whereby  the  tradefmen,  if  they  are  induftrious, 
will  in  time  be  able  to  fet  up  for  themfelves  in  bufinefs,  and  the  over- 
feers procure  fettlements  to  retire  to  when  old  and  infirm.  Should  the  aboli- 
tion take  place,  thefe  ufeful  men  will  hoard  up  all  they  can  fave,  and, 
when  they  have  made  up  a fmall  fum,  they  will  remove,  and  probably 
fettle  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  committee  have  further  to  obferve,  that,  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  overfeers,  and  the  profpeft  they  have  at  prefent  of  inde- 
pendence, they  are  now  in  general  a very  refpedtable  clafs  of  people  ; 
many  being  men  of  good  families,  and  many  having  had  the  advantage 
of  a liberal  education  : To  this,  in  fome  meafure,  may  be  attributed  the 
mild  treatment  of  the  flaves  committed  to  their  care;  for  manners  have  more 
influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  than  even  the -laws;  fuch  men 
were  not  to  be  had  formerly ; planters  were  obliged  to  hire  the  firft 
white  men  they  could  find ; and  the  committee  prefume  to  think,  that  the 
few  perfons  worthy  of  credit  who  have  given  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
abolition,  have  formed  their  ideas  of  the  treatment  of  the  flaves  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  from  what  they  might  have  formerly  feen  of  the  condu<ft  of 
fuch  men. 

The  committee  having  ftated,  that  an  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  would 
depopulate  the  country,  have  further  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  caufe 

would 
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would  produce  the  fame  effect  in  the  towns;  Such  merchants  as  have  al- 
ready acquired  fortunes  by  trade,  feeing  no  probability  of  employing 
their  money  to  advantage  in  the  purchafe  of  lands  in  Jamaica,  would 
■quit  the  country,  and  carry  away  their' capitals  ; and  the  traders  and  Ihop- 
keepers,  lofing  their  cuftomers,  would  not  be  able  to  make  their  annual 
remittances,  either  to  their  correfpondents  or  to  the  manufacturers  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  committee  have  now  to  confider  thoconfequences  of  an  abolition 
with  refpeCt  to  thofe  who,  having  inherited,  bought,  or  patented,  unfettled 
lands,  are  now  making  every  exertion  to  open  and  cultivate  the  fame;  and 
are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  valuable  men  would  thereby  be  thrown  into  a 
Hate  of  defpair,  becaufe  it  would  put  it  out  of  their  power  either  to  fell  or 
improve  their  properties. 

In  fuch  a fituation,  can  there  be  a doubt  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  fmuggle  flaves?  Will  not  a man  face  every  danger  to  fave  himfelf 
and  his  family  from  ruin  ? The  ifland  abounds  with  creeks  and  bays, 
where  fmall-decked  veffels  may  run  in  at  any  time ; and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fmuggling,  a very  confiderable  naval  force  mud  be  ftationed  here, 
at  an  enormous  expence.  Thefe  fhips  of  war  muft  keep  the  fea  during 
the  hurricane  months : But,  if  this  duty  is  to  be  left  to  the  cuftom-houfe 
officers,  unlefs  they  are  fupported  by  a military  force,  not  one  of  them 
will  be  able  to  do  their  duty  but  at  the  ri'fk  of  life ; and  fuch  will  be  the 
difcontents  of  the  people,  from  fo  fevere  a meafure  as  an  abolition  of  the 
flave-trade,  that  the  committee  have  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  even  a 
military  force  would  prove  ineffectual.  The  flaves,  feeing  the  white 
people  in  a Hate  of  difcord  with  each  other,  would  do  what  the  flaves 
have  done  at  Hifpaniola  * they  would  rebel,  burn  the  efiates,  and  deftroy 
the  inhabitants. 

The  committee  will  now  fuppofe  the  feizure  of  a Have  fliip  : What  is 
to  become  of  the  cargo  ? Are  the  negroes  to  be  fent  back  to  Africa  ? If 
they  are,  what  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  expofe  them,  and  the  crews  of 
the  veffels,  to  the  dangers  of  a fecond  voyage,  much  more  perilous  and 
9 tedious 
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tedious  than  the  firft,  and  for  which  they  would  not  be  prepared  ? But,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  fent  back  to  Africa,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  landed 
here,  thefe  negroes  will  immediately  become  fubjedt  to  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations of  Jamaica  j and  the  legiflature  of  this  ifland  will  never  fuffer  a 
number  of  uncivilized  men  to  be  placed  in  a ftate  of  freedom,  which 
would  materially  injure  the'  fafety  of  the  country. 

&c,  &e.  &c, 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Value  of  the  WEST  INDIA  IMPORTS, 
according  to  the  Cuftom-houfe  Prices, 

IMPORTED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS;  VIZ. 


YEARS. 


VALUE. 


YEARS. 

VALUE. 

1698  

— £-629,533 

1699  — 

— 586,255 

I7OO  — 

824,246 

1701  — 

— 738,601 

1702  

— 476,1 68 

I703  — 

— 626,488 

27O4  — 

— 489,906 

1705  — 

— 706,574 

1 

O 

— 537*744 

1707  — 

604,889 

1708  

— 592*75° 

I7O9  — 

— 645,689 

I7IO  

— 78°*5°5 

1711  • 

— 556,198 

1712  

— 648,190 

17.13  ~ 

— 762,248 

1714  — 

— 843,390 

1715  — 

— 999*4* 2 

17 16  — 

— 1*104, 188 

17.17  — 

— 1,204,057 

1718  — 

— 896,031 

1719  — 

— 875,358. 

1720  — 

— 1,117,576 

172,!'  — 

~ 852,529 

1722 

— 

— 

£.1,015,617 

*723 

— 

— 

1,087,254 

1724 

— 

— 

1,160,568 

1725 

— 

— 

**359*i85 

1726* 

— 

— 

1,222,511 

1727 

— 

— 

*>039,513 

1728 

— 

— 

1,498,023 

1729 

— 

— 

1 5*42 1 

1730 

— 

— 

I>57I>6o8 

*73* 

— 

— 

1,310,580 

1732 

— 

— 

i*3i5>458 

*733 

— 

— 

1,618,013 

1734 

— 

— 

1,141,068 

1 7 35 

— 

— 

1,460,609 

1736 

— 

— 

1*423*039 

1737 

— 

— 

946,423 

1738 

— 

— 

i*475*9io 

1739 

— 

— 

1,566,838 

1740 

■ — 

— 

1,185,107 

1741 

— 

— 

1,402,986 

1742 

— 

— 

1,309,886 

1743 

— 

— 

1,404,610 

1744 

— 

— 

1,156,952 

174  5 

— 

— 

1*024,097 

I.746 
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YEARS. 

VALUE. 

YEARS. 

I746 

- - 

— 1,148,124 

I769 

1747 

— 

941,116 

1770 

1748 

— 

1,615,122 

1771 

1749 

— 

— 1,478,075 

1772 

1750 

— 

— I.5HJ452  j 

1773 

1751 

— 

— 1,444,775 

1774 

1752 

— 

— 1,428,824 

1775 

1753 

— 

— 1,838,137 

1776 

1754 

— 

— 1,462,601 

1777 

1755 

— 

— 1,867,256 

1778 

1756 

— 1,687,177 

1779 

1757 

— 

— 1,906,147 

1780 

1758 

— 

— 1,858,425 

1781 

1759 

— 

— 1,833,646 

1782 

1760 

— 

— 1,861,668 

1783 

1761 

— 

— 1,953,622 

1784 

1762 

— 

— 1,762,406 

1785 

1763 

— 

— 2,254,231 

1786 

1764 

— 

— 2,391,552 

1787 

1765 

— 

— 2,196,549 

1788 

1766 

— 

— 2,704,114 

1789 

1767 

— 

— 2,690,673 

I79O 

1768 

— 2,942,717 

VALUE* 


— 2,686,714 

— 2,110,026 

— 2,979,37.8 

— 3,530,°82 

— 2,902,407 

— 3,574,702 

— 3,688,795 

— 3.340,949 

— 2,840,802 

— 3,°59>922 

— 2,836,489 

— 2,612,236 

— 2,023,546 

— 2,612,910 

— 2,820,387 

— 3.53i.  705 

— 4,400,956 

— 3.4^4.025 

— 3.758.087 

— 4,307,866 

— 3’9i7.3°i 

— 3.85-4>204 


3 T 2 


Number 
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Number  II. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Quantity  of  BRITISH  PLANTATION  SUGAR  Imported 
into  England , between  the  5th  of  January  1699  and  the  5th  or  January  1755,  and  there- 
after into  Great  Britain,  to  the  5th  of  January  1772;  aifo,  An  Account,  for  the 
fame  Periods,  of  the  Quantity  of  RAW  and  REFINED  SUGARS  Exported  : Diftiu- 
guifhing  each  Year,  and  the  Raw  from  the  Refined. 


Imported. 

Raw  Sugar 

Expoi  teJ. 

Rt  lined  Sugar  Exp 

cried. 

YEARS. 

QJ.'  A N T 1 t r . 
oivt.  qrs. 

Zh. 

QUANT  1 T Y. 
enct.  qrs. 

/*/. 

QJT  A NT  I TY 
cwt.  qrs. 

lbs. 

1699 

-• 

- 

427^573 

2 

25 

182,325 

2 

4 

14,30  2 

0 

20 

1700 

- 

- 

489,326 

1 

7 

l65,39 1 

3 

16 

17,644 

2 

23 

1701 

- 

- 

435.465 

1 

21 

133,9*7 

0 

1 1 , 

3,475 

1 

17 

1702 

- 

- 

259,062 

3 

6 

45,036 

I 

5 

2,908 

2 

24 

1703 

- 

- 

408,914 

0 

1 

84,016 

2 

26 

621 

1 

25 

1704 

- 

- 

3*5^37 

2 

j 2 

i33,7i3 

I 

8 

i,339 

0 

15 

1705 

- 

- 

370D57 

1 

7 

7 1,822 

I 

7 

690 

3 

IS 

1706 

- 

- 

335.873 

3 

3 

107,217 

O 

16 

1,846 

2 

23 

1707 

- 

- 

388,267 

3 

26 

131,832 

2 

25 

2,156 

2 

13 

17  oS 

- 

- 

377.IO7 

2 

1 1 

64,180 

3 

6 

2,365 

1 

18 

1709 

- 

- 

397.570 

3 

12 

74,377 

3 

23 

924 

0 

18 

3710 

- 

- 

507,662 

1 

2 1 

117,075 

2 

5 

2,146 

2 

21 

17 1 1 

- 

- 

366,394 

1 

26 

82,142 

2 

24 

1,800 

2 

16 

1712 

- 

- 

423.541 

0 

1 

119,567 

1 

8 

8,579 

2 

18 

I7U 

- 

- 

503,528 

1 

8 

184,609 

0 

12 

3,493 

1 

IO 

*7*4 

- 

512,221 

3 

0 

158,996 

3 

6 

3,482 

3 

5 

1715 

- 

- 

6*7,414 

3 

1 1 

Hi,337 

1 

*3 

4,481 

3 

14 

1716 

- 

- 

684,759 

2 

I- 6 

161,941 

3 

3 

4,549 

0 

1 

1717 

- 

- 

763>'75 

3 

14 

290,179 

2 

1 1 

9,993 

0 

2 

1718 

- 

- 

566,885 

0 

1 

124,375 

1 

*3 

13,188 

1 

9 

17 1 9 

- 

- 

544,634 

0 

25 

167,622“ 

~o 

20 

3,644 

2 

1720 

- 

- 

706,385 

3 

20 

121,778 

0 

9 

3,!o6 

3 

7 

1721 

- 

- 

497,6n 

0 

2 1 

66,743 

3 

1 1 

3,786 

2 

25 

17  2 2 

- 

- 

6 1-6,941 

0 

9 

83,609 

2 

5 

5,245 

2 

2 

*7-3 

- 

- 

660,7  66 

2 

9 

6], 47  9 

1 

7 

4,9 1 4 

2 

1 2 

1 7 24 

- 

- 

729U33 

2 

*3 

1 10,088 

1 

1 1 

5,177 

2 

I9v 

*7^5 

- 

- 

851,952 

2 

25 

147,408 

2 

1 

6.2  9 Y 

3 

5- 

1726 

- 

668,346 

1 

9 

146,915 

3 

22 

8,414 

2 

7 

1727 

- 

645,158 

0 

1 

1 1 2,699 

3 

21 

11,073 

3 

1. 

>728 

- 

972,249 

0 

1 

210,320 

3 

23 

29D34 

1 

4 

1729 

- 

- 

994,761 

3 

2-4 

158,746 

2 

*3 

13,686 

1 

2 

r/30 

- 

- 

1,024,078 

2 

3 

167,980 

j 

i4,53» 

0 

23 

i73i 

- 

- 

8 1 8,277 

1 

1 2 

95,*  3 2 

0 

I 

21,077 

0 

26 

*73  2 

- 

- 

822,844 

3 

1 5 

121,904 

3 

18 

1 6,5  1 1 

3 

1 8- 

1 7;  3 

• - 

- 

1,001,784 

2 

0 

102,274 

0 

5 

Q7,co3 

2 

5 

*73  + 

- 

- 

695,679 

3 

9 

44,93  2 

0 

8 

i3,275 

0 

26- 

1735 

903^634 

2. 

22 

6-9,899 

2 

25 

21,070 

0 

*7  36 
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Imported. 

Raw  Sugar 

Exported. 

Refined  Sug 

J.r  Exported 

YEARS. 

1736 

QUANTITY. 

c-ivt.  qrs. 

877,591  O 

Mr. 

24 

QJJ  A N T 1 T Y 

civt.  qrs. 

58,569  3 

lbs. 

l6 

(YU  A N T I T Y 

czjt.  qrs. 

19,706  2 

lbs . 

24 

1737 

- 

- 

550,90° 

1 

IO 

40,779 

3 

17 

H*331 

3 

6 

1738 

- 

- 

864,252 

1 

O 

49*437 

1 

6 

9* '97 

1 

23 

1739 

- 

- 

95 1>°73 

3 

4 

63,149 

0 

3 

I 5,88  I 

2 

10 

1740 

•» 

- 

706,947 

0 

8 

67,144 

2 - 

16 

15,046 

1 

9 

1741 

- 

- 

8 86, 1 24 

1 

0 

68,450 

0 

3 

I 9,449 

3 

1 5 

1742 

- 

- 

731,410 

3 

1 1 

5°r-3I 

0 

10 

12,599 

3 

24 

1743 

- 

- 

895> 1 34 

1 

26 

15  1, 1 26 

3 

1 1 

26,6  24 

3 

1 4 

1744 

- 

- 

724,111 

2 

14 

58398 

0 

19 

17,687 

0 

2 

1745 

- 

- 

655,199 

3 

0 

78*344 

3 

9 

17,689 

0 

1 1 

I746 

- 

- 

753*472 

1 

J9 

92,826 

2 

22 

I3,6l6 

3 • 

27 

1747 

- 

- 

608,458 

2 

14 

5**935 

1 

J5 

I 0,1  I I 

0 

1 

1748 

- 

- 

982,588 

2 

13 

115,727 

1 

1 1 

10,801 

3 

2 1 

j74  9 

- 

- 

933^71 

3 

9 

127,921 

1 

0 

30,928 

2. 

2 

1750 

- 

- ; 

9 1 5*344 

2 

5 

107,964 

0 

22 

21,846 

3 

15 

1751 

- 

825,936 

2 

0 

43,769 

3 

6 

22,325 

2 

15 

1752 

- 

- 

825,121 

1 

1 6 

35>7 1 2 

2 

16 

i3*5°8 

3 

20 

1753 

- 

- 

1, 1 14,084 

3 

26 

55>687 

2 

6 

1 1,224 

3 

7 

1754 

- 

- 

859^31 

2 

12 

42,818 

2 

17 

12,298 

1 

15 

1755 

- 

- 

1,202,679 

3 

14 

110,853 

0 

26 

14,364 

2 

1 

1756 

- 

- 

1,051,265 

3 

6 

206,336 

2 

0 

30,017 

3 

O 

1757 

- 

- 

1,230,843 

0 

20 

70,625 

0 

9 

16,758 

0 

23 

1758 

- 

% 

1,145,628 

2 

3 

220,824 

3 

14 

62,771 

3 

0 

1759 

- 

- 

1,199,682 

2 

26 

174,234 

0 

9 

107,626 

2 

10 

1760 

- 

- 

1*  374,7-° 

2 

5 

143*683 

1 

23 

58*6  50 

3 

18 

1701 

- 

- 

i349^3I7 

3 

16 

393*324 

0 

13 

108,891 

1 

n 

i 

1762 

- 

- 

1,444,58  1 

1 

4 

322,253 

2 

7 

87,033 

2 

23 

1763 

- 

- 

i>?32,i74 

1 

5 

4i3>i99 

3 

22 

102,514 

3 

19 

1764 

■■ 

- 

1,488,079 

0 

T5 

1 97*579 

0 

25. 

176,302 

3 

23 

1765 

- 

- 

1,227,159 

3 

18 

149325 

1 

5 

1 14,85 1 

2 

0 

17  66 

- 

- 

1,5  22,732 

2 

19 

129,236 

2 

4 

27,602 

0 

10 

1767 

- 

- 

i*538*834 

1 

8 

209,533 

1 

25 

35*968 

1 

12 

1768 

- 

- 

1,651,512 

2 

14 

227393 

3 

2 1 

39*273 

2 

27 

1769 

- 

- 

1,525,07° 

0 

5 

216,384 

0 

0 

34*041 

2 

16 

1770 

- 

mk 

1,8  18,229 

1 

23 

1 99*73  3 

1 

9 

43,609 

1 

19, 

2771 

- 

- 

1,492,096 

2 

24 

195,859 

1 

1 

55,210 

0 

13 

N CMS!  R 
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Imported RAW  SUGAR  on  an  Average  as  above  — — 1,891,642  1 3 

Exported RAW  and  REFINED,  the  latter  reduced  to  Raw  286,572  2 24 

Total  of  Home  Confumption  — 1,605,069  2 7,  being  equal  to  1 14,648  hogfheads  of  14  cwt, 
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ERRATA: 


VOL.  I. 

In  dire&ions  for  placing  the  Bread  Fruit  plate,  inftead  of  36,  read  xxiv. 

Page  2,  in  note  (a)  at  bottom,  place  a full  flop  immediately  after  the  figures 
1513,  and  dele  the  reft  of  the  note. 

P.  48,  line  13,  for  it , read  them. 

P.  52,  1.  16,  dele  alfo. 

P.  57,  in  note  (c)  at  bottom,  for  Boriquea , read  Boriquen » 

P.  130,  1.  4,  after  the  word  if  and > infert  had  hitherto. 

P.  153,  1.  11,  for  illuf  ration , read  account, 

P.  233,  1.  5,  for  of,  read  or. 

P.  322,  1.  6,  for  tradi , read  track. 

P.  382,  1.  6 from  the  bottom,  for  legfaturcs , read  legiflators. 

VOL.  II. 

P.  156,  line  5 of  the  note  at  bottom,  for  Tobago , read  St.  Vincent. 

P.  348,  1.  1 of  the  note  at  bottom,  for  the  following  proceedings,  read  the  following 
account  of  the  proceedings. 

P.  391,  1.  7 from  the  bottom,  for  neceffity , read  inducement. 

P.454,  in  the  note  at  bottom,  the  reference  to  p.  290  fhould  be  295, 

P.  486, 1.  3 from  the  bottom,  for  ingenious , read  ingenuous 
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